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FOR 

RURAL  AND  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


FOREWORD. 

The  first  official  course  of  study  was  issued  in  1899.  This  course  was  revised 
and  enlarged  in  1905,  and  an  edition  of  40,000  copies  was  published.  The  revised 
course  was  so  generally  used  that  the  edition  was  exhausted  more  than  a  year  ago. 

County  superintendents  and  county  boards  of  education  are  almost  unanimous 
in  the  request  that  the  State  Superintendent  revise  and  publish  a  general  outline 
course  of  study  for  all  schools  and  send  out  questions  for  examinations  as  here- 
tofore. The  State  Superintendent  sincerely  hopes  that  commissioners,  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  will  devote  some  time  to  the  careful  consideration  of  this 
course  of  study,  to  the  end  that  it  be  made  most  helpful. 

If  county  superintendents  and  county  boards  of  education  deem  it  best,  they 
may  adapt  this  course  to  the  conditions  in  their  respective  counties,  naming  the 
texts  adopted  and  setting  forth  the  part  that  is  to  be  taught  in  a  specified  time. 
This  will  localize  the  course  without  destroying  the  unity  of  the  work  in  the  State. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  are:  (1)  To  unify  and  harmonize  the  work  of 
the  schools  of  the  State,  to  the  end  that  a  completely  articulated  system  be  formed. 

(2)  To  enable  school  officers  and  patrons  to  know  more  definitely  what  is 
being  done  in  the  schools  by  furnishing  them  a  standard  by  which  to  measure 
results.  This  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  and  more  thorough  co-operation 
between  teacher  and  patrons. 

(3)  To  enable  teachers  to  know  when  they  are  doing  really  effective  teach- 
ing. A  means  of  comparison  will  stimulate  many  teachers  to  greater  efforts,  sys- 
tematize the  work  of  some,  and,  to  some  extent,  harmonize  the  work  of  all. 

(4)  To  place  before  the  pupils  a  definite  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a 
specified  time,  thus  encouraging  them  to  complete  a  course. 

(5)  To  lead  to  proper  gradation  and  better  classification  of  the  schools.  To 
develop  in  pupils  the  habit  of  close  observation,  and  to  train  them  in  expression, 
oral  and  written. 

(6)  To  cultivate  an  appetite  for  good  reading,  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  school  libraries,  in  order  that  wholesome  reading  matter  may  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  child. 

(7)  To  provide  a  means  by  which  the  record  of  the  work  done  by  one  teacher 
may  be  left  in  such  a  plain,  understandable  form  that  the  next  teacher  may  begin 
at  the  right  place  and  continue  the  work  intelligently.  Much  time  is  wasted  even- 
year  finding  out  where  to  begin. 
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(8)  Formal  subjects  may  be  taught  more  effectively  through  a  proper  cor- 
relation with  nature-study  or  literature.  Children  in  eight  years  of  six  or  eight 
months  each  should  become  familiar  with  all  the  elementary  sciences  and  gain 
a  pretty  thorough  acquaintance  with  our  best  literature.  Such  a  course  will  con- 
tribute much  toward  training  the  powers  of  observation  and  developing  high  ideals. 

This  course  will  not  measure  up  to  the  high  standard  of  some  Missouri 
teachers,  while  others  will  consider  it  too  elaborate  and  difficult.  In  the  prepara- 
tion, the  average  teacher  in  the  average  school  has  been  kept  in  mind.  Every 
teacher  in  rural  or  village  schools  is  earnestly  requested  to  make  an  honest  effort 
to  follow-  its  suggestions.  If  its  provisions  do  not  suit  local  conditions,  change 
details,  following  the  same  general  plan.  Some  teachers  will  find  it  necessary  to 
supplement  the  course;  others  will  be  compelled  to  omit  some  parts.  Let  all  bear 
in  mind  that  a  uniform  system  of  school  work  is  the  aim,  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly. 

The  last  General  Assembly  made  provision  for  additional  force  in  this  office. 
This  will  enable  the  State  Superintendent  to  keep  one  man  in  the  field  from  Sep- 
tember to  May  in  the  interest  of  the  rural  and  small  village  schools.  During  this 
period  he  will  visit  the  schools  while  in  session,  confer  with  teachers,  patrons  and 
school  officers  regarding  the  best  means  of  improving  them.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  this  office  to  be  helpful  in  every  way  possible. 
When  the  representative  presents  himself,  please  confer  with  him  freely  and  frankly 
that  his  work  may  be  of  greatest  benefit. 

ALTERNATION  OF  WORK. 

In  rural  schools  it  is  necessary  to  combine  classes  in  order  to  lessen  the 
number  of  periods  of  recitation.  Alternation  is  the  systematic  and  regular  union 
of  two  grades  of  pupils,  both  grades  doing  the  work  of  one  year  in  jone  class, 
while  the  other  year's  work  is  omitted.  The  next  year  the  work  omitted  is  taken 
up  and  the  first  year's  work  dropped.  In  this  way  each  pupil  does  all  the  work 
of  the  course,  but  not  all  in  the  same  order,  and  the  number  of  classes  is  diminished. 

In  the  first  and  second  years  there  can  not  be  much  alternation,  but  classes 
in  writing,  drawing  and  nature  studies  should  be  combined,  the  teacher  giving 
special  direction  and  instruction  to  the  different  classes  or  sections  on  different  days. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  all  of  the  work  may  be  alternated,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  arithmetic.  But  all  pupils  who  have  mastered  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division  of  integral  numbers,  simple  and  compound, 
of  fractions,  common  and  decimal,  may  belong  to  the  same  class  in  arithmetic.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  every  pupil  who  begins  to  read  in  the  third  reader  should  begin 
with  the  first  lesson.  There  should  be  only  one  third  reader  class,  which  should 
consist  of  pupils  who  have  already  spent  a  year  reading  in  that  book,  and  of 
pupils  who  are  just  beginning  it.  Every  pupil  should  spend  practically  two  years 
in  the  third  reader,  using  as  much  supplementary  reading  as  possible  during  the 
time.  The  language  lessons  are  so  arranged  that  pupils  may  take  up  the  work 
of  the  fourth  year  before  that  of  the  third. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  all  subjects  may  be  alternated.  In  some  localities 
it  may  be  found  difficult  to  combine  classes  in  arithmetic ;  but  certainly  there  should 
not  be  more  than  three  arithmetic  classes  for  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  year 
pupils.    If  possible,  the  number  should  be  reduced  to  two. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  there  will  be  no  trouble  whatever  in  making 
alternations  all  along  the  line.  To  illustrate,  there  are  given  below  parallel  courses 
of  study  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  each  year  being  so  arranged  as  'to  be 
entirely  independent  of  the  other.  The  "A"  class  should  study  the  seventh  year 
work  in  1007-8  and  the  eighth  year  work  in  1008-0. 
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Seventh  Year. 

Reading  and  Literature. 
Grammar  (etymology). 
Arithmetic  (percentage). 
U.  S.  History. 

Physiology  and  Plant  Study. 


Eighth  Year. 

Reading  and  Literature. 
Grammar  (syntax  and  analysis). 
Arithmetic  (mensuration). 
Civil  Gov.  and  History  of  Missouri. 
Elementary  Agriculture. 


Rural  schools  may  provide  for  a  two  years'  high  school  course  on  this  principle 
of  alternation,  by  alternating  the  study  of  literature  with  composition  and  rhetoric; 
physical  geography  with  practical  agriculture;  ancient  history  with  modern  hi 
and  elementary  algebra  with  plane  geometry. 

DIVISION  INTO  QUARTERS. 

Each  year's  work  is  divided  into  quarters  instead  of  months.  A  six  months' 
school  will  have  six  weeks  to  the  quarter;  an  eight  months'  school,  eight  weeks  to 
the  quarter.  The  work  is  outlined  on  the  theory  that  in  a  six  months'  school  the 
work  may  be  done  fairly  well;  in  an  eight  months'  school  it  may  be  done  thoroughly. 

In  many  instances  the  work  may  be  alternated  by  quarters,  as  well  as  by  years. 
Schools  with  short  terms  should  devote  ten  or  more  years  to  the  completion  of  the 
course  mapped  out  for  eight  years.  It  is  not  recommended  that  any  school  devote 
less  than  six  weeks  to  the  quarter.  Five  months'  schools  should  undertake  to  do 
only  three-quarters  of  the  work  during  the  year.  If  only  four  months'  school  is 
provided,  not  more  than  two-quarters  work  can  be  done,  one  year  with  another. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  WRITTEN  REVIEWS. 

Language  has  two  forms,  oral  and  written.  The  written  form  is  frequently 
neglected,  especially  in  rural  schools.  Frequent  written  reviews  should  be  given; 
examinations  should  be  given  quarterly. 

Quarterly  Examinations. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  schools  are  of  unequal 
length,  and  that  examinations  should  not  be  too  frequent,  it  is  recommended  that 
every  school  have  written  examinations  on  some  Friday  in  October,  December  and 
February  of  each  year.  The  State  Superintendent  will  prepare  questions  for  these 
examinations  and  furnish  them  to  county  commissioners  and  superintendents,  to  be 
distributed  by  them  to  the  teachers. 

Township  Examinations. — It  is  hoped  that  there  is  in  every  township  (muni- 
cipal or  congressional)  an  organization  of  teachers.  At  some  central  point  in  each 
township  there  should  be  held  an  annual  examination  of  all  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  township.  This  examination  should  be  held  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  county  board  of  education  or  by  a  committee  selected  by  the  teachers  of 
the  township.  This  examination  should  be  held  on  some  Saturday  in  March.  The 
State  Superintendent  will  prepare  questions  for  this  examination  also,  and  furnish 
them  to  persons  authorized  to  conduct  examinations.  Papers  should  be  graded, 
results  tabulated  and  sent  to  the  county  commissioner.  All  pupils  who  finish  the 
entire  common  school  course  and  pass  a  township  examination  satisfactorily,  should 
be  given  certificates  entitling  them  to  enter  the  county  examinations.  This  should 
be  made  an  occasion  for  comparison  of  work.  In  this  way  teachers  and  directors 
may  become  better  acquainted,  and  every  teacher's  ability  to  get  good  results  may 
be  tested. 

County  Examinations.— A  final  county  examination  should  be  held  by  the 
county  board  in  April  or  May,  at  the  county  seat,  or  at  some  other  designated 
place,  for  all  pupils  recommended  for  graduation  by  the  township  committees.  The 
questions  for  these  examinations  will  be  furnished  by  the  State  Superintendent. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  all  schools  should  close  at  the  same  time.    Pupils  may  be 
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admitted  to  either  township  or  county  examinations  from  schools  that  have  closed 
some  weeks  earlier  or  will  close  some  weeks  later. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  prepared  a  "High  School  Entrance  Certificate" 
from  the  common  school  course,  signed  by  himself,  the  county  commissioner  or  other 
examiner,  and  the  teacher,  certifying  that  the  holder  has  completted  such  a  course 
and  is  entitled  to  enter  any  high  school  or  academy  in  the  State.  This  means  com- 
plete articulation  of  schools,  from  lowest  to  highest. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  Teachers  should  see  that  everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  examination 
before  the  day  arrives.  Good  paper,  pens  and  ink  should  be  furnished  by  the  school 
board.  In  the  township  examinations  the  school  at  which  the  examination  is  held 
should  furnish  ink,  while  each  pupil  provides  his  own  paper,  pens,  pencils,  etc. 

2.  The  examination  should  begin  promptly  on  the  morning  of  the  day  ap- 
pointed.  The  questions  may  be  placed  on  the  board,  or  dictated. 

3.  The  pupils  should  not  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  unless  necessary 
to  complete  a  subject. 

4.  Each  answer  should  be  numbered  in  Roman  characters  to  correspond  to 
the  question.    Place  the  numbers  in  the  center  of  the  page  above  the  paragraphs. 

5.  Everyone  should  endeavor  to  do  neat  work,  to  use  capitals  and  periods 
properly,  and  to  spell  correctly.    Good  language  is  evidence  of  scholarship. 

6.  These  examinations,  to  be  fair  tests  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils  and 
to  be  valuable  to  teachers  and  parents,  must  be  fairly  and  honestly  conducted.  No 
aid  whatever  should  be  given.  No  questions  should  be  answered  and  no  sug- 
gestions made  that  will  in  any  way  hint  at  information  required  in  the  exami- 
nation. Do  not  let  your  kind-heartedness,  nor  your  desire  for  high  marks  for 
your  pupils,  betray  you  into  wronging  them,  or  their  parents,  by  assisting  them  to 
tell  that  which  they  do  not  know.  Consider  the  moral  effects  of  such  a  course  on 
yourself  and  on  your  pupils.    Do  not  deceive  by  false  grades. 

7.  The  teacher,  without  marring  the  paper,  will  place  above  each  answer, 
near  the  Roman  character,  its  grade  (on  a  scale  of  100  for  the  entire  paper)  and 
at  the  beginning  of  each  paper  write  the  sum  of  these  grades.  Mark  closely,  con- 
sidering not  how  much  information  has  been  given  in  the  answer,  but  whether  it 
is  the  exact  information  called  for.  After  grading,  return  the  monthly  examination 
papers  to  the  pupils  in  class,  and  require  them  to  note  their  own  mistakes.  Permit 
no  change.  After  inspection,  papers  should  be  collected  and  a  permanent  record 
made  of  the  grades  of  each  pupil. 

8.  Some  of  the  best  papers  in  the  quarterly  examinations  should  be  taken 
to  the  township  meeting  as  a  means  of  comparison  and  displayed  for  the  benefit 
of  other  teachers,  patrons  and  pupils.  Some  of  the  best  papers  in  the  township 
examinations  should  be  taken  to  the  county  examinations  and  kept  on  file  in  the 
county  commissioner's  office  for  the  inspection  of  the  public. 

RECORDS. 

School  boards  should  furnish  books  in  which  satisfactory  records  may  be 
kept  and  see  that  the  teacher  leaves  a  permanent  record  of  the  exact  amount  of 
work  done  by  each  pupil.  This  will  save  much  time  for  the  next  teacher  and  show 
that  pupils  who  do  not  attend  regularly  and  for  full  term  can  not  be  promoted. 
Uniform  records  will  greatly  assist  in  the  progress  of  the  rural  schools.  The 
reverse  side  of  the  term  report  is  arranged  for  an  individual  report  of  the  pupils, 
to  be  left  with  the  district  clerk  and  filed  in  duplicate  with  the  county  commissioner. 
School  boards  should  not  issue  warrant  for  the  last  month's  salary  until  all  the 
blanks  in  the  term  report  are  filled  satisfactorily  and  report  filed. 
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SCHOOL   LIBRARY  AND   SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

A  small  school  library  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  work  suggested  in 
reading,  language,  history,  literature  and  nature  study  may  be  properly  done. 
Books  are  suggested  in  different  parts  of  the  course,  and  in  the  list  appended  to 
this  course,  selected  from  the  official  library  list. 

School  boards  must  expend  a  few  dollars  every  year  for  good  books  and 
supplementary  reading  matter;  the  law  demands  it.  Annual  meetings  may  vote 
a  library  levy,  but  the  directors  must  purchase  necessary  supplementary  books 
out  of  the  incidental  fund,  spending  not  less  than  five  cents  per  child  enumerated 
in  the  district.    Page  25,  Revised  School  Laws,  1907. 

OUTLINED  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Class  D.    (First  and  Second  Years.) 

a.  Reading,  Spelling,  Language. 

b.  Nature  Study,  Literature,  Language. 

c.  Numbers. 

d.  Writing  and  Drawing. 

Class  C.    (Third  and  Fourth  Years.) 

a.  Reading,  Spelling,  Language. 

b.  Nature  Study,  Literature,  Language. 

c.  Arithmetic. 

d.  Writing,  Drawing. 

Class  B.    (Fifth  and  Sixth  Years.) 

a.  Reading  and  Literature. 

b.  Spelling. 

c.  Language. 

d.  Arithmetic. 

e.  Geography. 

Class  A.    (Seventh  and  Eighth  Years.) 

a.  Literature  and  Reading. 

b.  Spelling. 

c.  Grammar. 

d.  Arithmetic. 

e.  U.  S.  History,  and  Missouri  History  and  Civil  Government. 

f.  Physiology  and  Practical  Agriculture. 

EXPLANATION — The  subdivisions  in  each  class,  numbered  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc., 
are  the  separate  recitations  each  class  should  have.  Spelling  and  Language  should 
be  combined  with  reading  in  Class  "D,"  and  there  will  necessarily  be  two  divisions, 
one  in  the  first  reader  and  one  in  the  second.  In  this  work  each  subdivision  should 
recite  at  least  three  times  each  day,  from  ten  to  fiften  minutes  each  time. 

In  Class  "C"  Reading  and  Spelling  are  combined,  and  there  will  necessarily 
be  in  this  class  some  pupils  who  have  gone  over  part  of  the  work  before.  Third 
and  fourth  year  pupils  must  be  kept  together  in  this  work  to  prevent  multiplication 
of  classes.  Class  "C"  should  recite  Reading  or  Spelling  at  least  twice  each  day,  for 
fifteen  minutes  each  time.    The  language  work  for  "C"  class  is  correlated  with 
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Nature  Study  and  Literature,  to  be  taught  without  books  in  the  hands  of  pupils. 
The  writing  and  drawing  work  of  this  class  may  be  combined  with  the  same  work 
of  Class  "D"  and  not  more  than  fifteen  minutes  each  day  devoted  to  them.  There 
should  be  regular  classes  for  nature  work  and  literature  for  Classes  D  and  C. 
They  should  be  alternated. 

The  classes  in  U.  S.  History  and  Civil  Government  should  be  alternated. 

DAILY  PROGRAMME  OF  RECITATIONS. 

S  :50  a.  m  Opening  Exercise   10  minutes 

9:00  a.  m  "D"  Reading  (Beginners)   10  minutes 

9:10  a.  m  "D"  Second  Reader  (Spelling  and  Language)  10  minutes 

9:20  a.  m  "A"  Arithmetic   20  minutes 

9:40  a.  m  "B"  Arithmetic   15  minutes 

9:55  a.  m  "C"   Arithmetic   15  minutes 

10:10  a.  m  "D"  Primary  Numbers   15  minutes 

Recess. 

10:35  a.  m  "A"  Physiology  or  Practical  Agriculture  15  minutes 

10:50  a.  m  "C"  Third  Reader  (Spelling-  and  Language)  15  minutes 

11:05  a.  m  "B"  Fourth  Reader  and  Literature  15  minutes 

11:20  a.  m  "C"  and  "D"  Nature  and  Culture  Study  20  minutes 

11:40  a.  m  "A"  Fifth  Reader  and  Literature  20  minutes 

Noon. 

1:00  p.  m  Singing  (Entire  School)    5  minutes 

1:05  p.  m  "D"  Reading  (Beginners)   10  minutes 

1:15  p.  m  "D"  Second  Reader  (Spelling  and  Language)  10  minutes 

1:25  p.  m  "C"  Language  (Nature  Study  and  Literature)  15  minutes 

1:40  p.  m  "B"  Language   15  minutes 

1:55  p.  m  "A"  Grammar   20  minutes 

2:15  p.  m  Writing  and  Drawing  (Entire  School)  20  minutes 

Recess. 

2:45  p.  m  "A"  and  *'B"  Spelling   10  minutes 

2  :55  p.  m  "D"  Reading  (Beginners)   10  minutes 

3:05  p.  m  "D"  Second  Reader  (Spelling  and  Language)  10  minutes 

3:15  p.  m  "C"  Third  Reader  (Spelling  and  Language)  15  minutes 

3:30  p.  m  "B"  Geography   15  minutes 

45  i).  m  "A"  U.  S.  History  or  Civil  Government  15  minutes 


READING. 

Children  can  not  study  until  they  can  read.  Reading  is  fundamental  and 
essential  to  all  other  subjects,  and,  therefore,  the  most  important  subject  taught  in 
■  he  public  schools. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  reading,  silent  and  oral.  Each  of  these  has  two 
characteristics  or  ends,  understanding  and  feeling. 

Silent  reading  is  thought-getting,  impression:  oral  reading  is  thought-giving, 
expression.    Thought-getting  must,  of  necessity,  precede  thought-giving.  Impres- 
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sion  must  precede  expression.  Consequently  silent  reading  must  precede  oral  read- 
ing. Persons  frequently  read  orally  and  intelligibly  what  they  have  not  seen  before, 
because  their  eyes  see  ahead,  the  mind  anticipates  the  sense,  and  the  interpretation 
follows  the  impression. 

The  following  principles  deserve  consideration: 

(1)  Impression  must  precede  expression.  Preceding  statements  render  the 
further  discussion  of  this  principle  unnecessary. 

(2)  Natural,  effective  expression  will  always  follow  clearly  defined,  con- 
scious possession  of  thought.  If  the  child  clearly  conceives  and  comprehends  the 
thought,  the  expression  will  be  natural — forcible.  Therefore,  the  aim  and  force  of 
instruction  in  reading  should  be  directed  toward  the  thought-getting  or  impres- 
sion-making, and  the  expression  will  follow  naturally.  Lessons  for  oral  reading 
should  be  of  a  character  to  inform  or  inspire  pupils,  and  the  style,  narrative,  de- 
scriptive or  conversational.  In  every  exercise  the  oral  reading  should  be  fluent  in 
utterance,  natural  in  style  and  agreeable  in  tone.  These  qualities  must  be  secured 
at  the  outset  and  must  never  be  lost  by  the  pupil. 

(3)  Mere  pronunciation  of  words  is  not  reading;  never  was,  never  will  be. 
It  is  worthless  work  and  a  great  waste  of  time. 

The  bane  of  reading  in  many  schools  is  the  word-pronouncing  habit.  Once 
formed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  break  it  up.  In  mere  word  pronunciation  the 
shadow  is  substituted  for  the  substance;  the  semblance  of  a  thing  for  the  thing 
itself.  If  pupils  are  allowed  to  pronounce  words  merely,  it  were  better  to  pro- 
nounce isolated  words  or  pronounce  them  in  a  reverse  order  from  that  in  the 
reader.  In  word  pronunciation  there  is  no  thought  expression  because  there  has 
been  no  thought  impression.  Word  pronunciation  is  idea  expression;  oral  reading 
should  be  thought  expression.  A  thought  is  composed  of  ideas  the  same  as  a 
sentence  is  composed  of  words.  The  sentence  is  an  expression  of  the  thought, 
while  the  words  are  the  expressions  of  the  ideas  composing  the  thought.  The 
thought  is  the  unit ;  the  sentence  is  its  expression.  Ability  to  train  children  to 
marshal  ideas  and  to  fuse  them  into  thought  is  the  supreme  test  of  the  teacher's 
skill.  Still  it  is  not  a  difficult  art,  for  children  do  it  readily  when  once  introduced  to 
the  process. 

(4)  Objects  should  be  used  to  awaken  or  occasion  thought.  The  teacher 
cannot  create  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  but  it  may  be  occasioned  by  proper 
use  of  objects.  Normal  children  are  always  busy  getting  acquainted  with  their 
environment  and,  therefore,  interested  in  material  things,  in  individual  objects,  in 
concrete  forms.  Because  childhood  is  the  concrete  state  of  the  child,  objects  should 
be  used  in  his  instruction.    This  is  especially  true  of  the  subject  of  reading. 

This  preliminary  discussion  leads  up  to  the  consideration  of  the  following: 

General  Suggestions. 

1.  Introduce  primary  reading  by  a  scries  of  talking  lessons;  all  informa- 
tion should  be  presented  orally  by  the  teacher  before  the  lesson  is  read;  the 
lesson  should  be  recited  orally  by  pupils  before  being  read  from  the  book. 

2.  Oral  reading  involves  the  eye,  ear,  mind  and  vocal  organs.  Pupils  should  be 
taught  to  recognize  words  at  sight,  to  recognize  similarity  and  difference  in  sound, 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  words  and  to  be  able  to  pronounce  them  correctly. 

3.  Consider  the  sentence  as  a  unit  of  expression  and  teach  the  child  to  read 
the  sentence  as  a  whole;  do  not  allow  him  to  read  one  word  at  a  time.  Give 
special  attention  to  good  oral  expression  of  sentences.  Make  free  use  of  black- 
board.   Do  not  be  in  too  great  haste  to  begin  use  of  the  book. 

4.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  material  for  reading.  Nothing 
should  be  studied  that  is  not  valuable  either  for  its  literary  merit  or  for  its  infor- 
mation.   All  useless  reading  should  be  omitted.    As  far  as  possible,  read  selections 
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that  are  connected  wholes.  Primary  reading  must  be  adapted  to  the  pupil's  senses 
(sight,  sound,  touch,  taste,  hearing)  ;  it  should  be  adapted  to  his  present  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

5.  Teach  pupils  that  the  chief  aim  in  reading  is  to  discover  the  truth  of  the 
printed  page.  If  this  is  done,  there  will  be  less  trouble  in  geography,  history  and 
other  subjects.  In  the  lower  grades  pupils  learn  to  read;  in  the  advanced  grades, 
they  read  to  learn. 

6.  Lessons  should  be  grouped  according  to  some  plan,  as  selections  by  same 
author,  selections  on  same  subject,  etc.  If  selections  are  made  corresponding  to 
the  seasons  when  they  are  studied,  much  interest  will  be  aroused. 

7.  Allusions  to  history  and  mythology  should  be  carefully  considered.  Some- 
times a  careful  study  of  a  historical  fact  is  worth  more  than  all  the  remainder  of 
the  lesson. 

8.  Reading  should  present  enough  that  is  difficult  to  make  the  pupil  study. 
He  needs  to  make  an  effort  and  to  feel  that  he  is  gaining  power.  A  few  lessons, 
well  mastered  and  well  understood,  are  worth  more  than  many  that  are  skimmed 
over.    Be  sure  the  pupils  understand  and  feel,  and  they  will  express. 

Class  D.— First  Year. 

Children  should  read  a  good  primer  and  one  first  reader,  other  than  the  regu- 
larly adopted  first  reader,  during  the  first  year.  It  would  be  well  if  there  were 
sets  of  these  books  in  the  library  for  use,  at  least  half  as  many  of  each  as  there 
are  pupils  in  the  class.  Read  about  one-third  of  each  book  during  each  of  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  quarters.  Do  not  undertake  to  read  all  of  one  book, 
then  all  of  another. 

First  Quarter. — Very  little  can  be  done  with  the  books.  The  chart  and  black-  ' 
board  should  be  used  mainly.  If  the  children  learn  fifty  words  well  during  the 
quarter,  they  have  done  well.  Teach  fifty  words  found  in  the  first  parts  of  the 
books  used.  Impress  the  idea  first  by  using  some  objects,  then  drill  on  the  oral 
expression.  After  that,  write  the  words  in  sentences.  The  teacher  can  read 
stories  from  the  library  books  to  the  children  and  have  the  children  repeat  these 
stories.  The  nature  study  work  may  also  be  used  in  the  same  way.  The  language, 
reading  and  spelling  should  all  be  united  into  one  exercise  during  this  quarter. 
Pictures  may  be  used  to  very  great  advantage.  Study  the  pictures,  have  the  children 
talk  about  them  and  describe  them.    See  to  it  that  the  child  gets  the  thought. 

Second  Quarter. — Continue  the  use  of  the  chart  and  blackboard,  also  the 
outside  lessons  from  literature,  nature  study  and  pictures.  Constantly  review  the 
words  already  learned,  and  add  fifty  more  words  during  this  quarter  to  the  children's 
vocabulary.  Read  about  one-third  of  each  of  the  three  books  selected.  Remember 
that  impression  precedes  expression. 

Third  Quarter. — Continue  the  same  kind  of  lessons  as  given  in  the  second 
quarter,  and  read  the  second-third  of  each  of  the  books.  The  thought  is  the 
keynote. 

Fourth  Quarter. — Continue  the  same  lessons  and  read  the  last  third  of  each 
of  the  books. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  drilling  pupils  frequently  on  the  recognition 
and  pronunciation  of  new  words  as  they  first  appear.  The  teacher  should  read 
much  to  pupils  during  the  first  year.  They  learn  better  from  good  models  than 
from  anything  else.    Use  the  library  books  for  the  little  children  freely. 

Class  D. — Second  Year. 

The  first  and  second  year  pupils  can  not  alternate  reading.  During  the  sec- 
ond year  much  attention  should  be  given  to  articulation  and  pronunciation.  Teach 
the  long  and  the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels. 
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First  Quarter. — Select  about  one-fourth  of  the  regular  second  reader,  about 
one-fourth  of  some  supplementary  reader,  and  at  least  four  nature  poems  to  teach 
to  the  children  during  this  quarter.  Poems  may  be  found  in  Lovejoy's  Nature  in 
Verse.  Read  to  the  children  from  Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold,  Mc- 
Murray's  Stories  for  Little  Ones,  and  Holbrook's  Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and 
Song.  Make  these  stories  the  basis  of  composition,  and  have  the  compositions 
assigned  as  reading  and  language  lessons.  Make  the  nature  study  lessons  contribute 
to  this  work  also. 

Second  Quarter. — Read  the  second  fourth  of  the  books  selected  and  continue 
the  lessons  from  literature  and  nature  as  before. 

Third  Quarter. — Read  the  third  fourth  of  the  books  selected  and  continue 
the  lessons  in  literature  and  nature  study  as  before. 

Fourth  Quarter.— Complete  the  books,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  the 
children  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  regular  second  reader,  the 
supplementary  second  reader  and  all  other  books  named  above.  Encourage  each 
child  to  read  some  other  book  in  the  library,  each  reading  a  different  one,  so 
that  he  may  tell  the  story  to  the  others,  and  have  him  tell  it. 

Class  C— Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

Pupils  will  spend  two  years  in  reading  the  third  reader  and  other  books  of 
the  same  grade,  hence  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  reading  may  be  alternated. 
The  work  assigned  for  the  third  year  should  be  done  by  both  grades  in  the 
year  1907-8,  and  the  work  for  the  fourth  year  should  be  done  by  both 
in  1908-9,  and  alternated  from  year  to  year.  In  these  two  years,  give  much  at- 
tention to  the  mastery  of  words,  make  every  reading  lesson  contribute  to  the  spelling 
and  every  spelling  lesson  contribute  to  the  reading.  Teach  the  pupil  how  to  use  the 
dictionary.  During  these  years  the  complete  key  to  pronunciation  should  be  learned. 
Before  beginning  the  work  each  pupil  should  own  the  regular  third  reader,  and  there 
should  be  two  sets  of  supplementary  readers  at  hand  if  possible,  with  as  many  books 
in  each  set  as  half  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  class.  The  three  books  should  be 
studied  along  together  and  about  one-eighth  of  each  book  studied  each  quarter. 
One  library  book  should  be  selected  for  special  study  during  each  quarter.  This 
book  should  be  read  by  the  pupils  individually  and  by  the  teacher  to  the  pupils  or  by 
a  pupil  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Third  Year— Third  Reader. 

First  Quarter. — First  eighth  of  the  three  books  and  Eggleston's  Stories  of 
Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans.  These  stories  are  not  only  good  reading, 
but  lay  the  foundation  for  history. 

Second  Quarter. — The  second  eighth  of  the  books  selected  and  Blaisdell's 
Child  Life  in  Many.  Lands.  This  book,  in  addition  to  being  good  reading,  will 
lay  the  foundation  for  geography. 

Third  Quarter. — The  third  eighth  of  each  of  the  books  selected  and  Firth's 
Stories  of  Old  Greece.  This  book  will  give  much  that  is  valuable  in  teaching 
language  and  will  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  best  Greek  stories. 

Fourth  Quarter—  The  fourth  eighth  of  the  books  selected  and  Robinson 
Crusoe.    Fine  description  and  narration. 

Fourth  Year.— Third  Reader. 

In  each  quarter  select  from  the  regular  third  reader  and  from  the  supple- 
mentary readers  the  work  to  be  done  so  as  to  complete  them  in  this  grade,  and 
in  each  of  the  quarters  take  up  one  of  the  following  and  study  it  in  a  way  that 
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will  supplement  language,  geography  or  history:  (1)  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cup- 
board; (2)  Andrew's  Stories  of  My  Four  Friends;  (3)  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life; 
(4)  Tfte  Story  of  Franklin  and  The  Story  of  Lincoln. 

Many  teachers  find  it  difficult  to  hold  pupils  in  the  third  reader  for  two  years. 
The  suggestions  above,  if  carried  out,  will  convince  any  pupil  or  parent  that  it  will 
pay  to  wait  until  the  fifth  year  to  take  up  the  Fourth  Reader.  The  amount  of 
supplementary  work  may  seem  too  great,  yet  the  best  schools  will  do  it.  In  this 
reading  work  there  are  at  least  four  lines  of  thought  that  should  be  emphasized : 
(1)  Descriptions  of  nature,  and  through  this,  the  development  of  keener  observa- 
tion of  out-of-door  things.  (2)  The  development  of  the  historical  sense  by  means 
of  biography.  (3)  The  biographical  stories  and  travels,  while  supplementing  the 
geography  work,  will  develop  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  narrative.  (4)  Pure 
literature  in  the  form  of  story  and  poetry  should  have  very  careful  thought  and  much 
consideration.  In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the  selections  need  not  be  taken  in 
the  order  of  the  adopted  reading  book  or  in  the  order  here  given.  A  wide-awake 
teacher  will  select  material  for  reading,  for  language,  for  nature  study,  for  literature, 
so  that  each  will  supplement  the  others. 

Quarterly  examination  questions  in  reading  for  this  class  will  be  based  very 
largely  as  follows:  (1)  First  quarter,  1907,  on  historical  lessons  found  in  reader, 
and  on  Eggleston's  Stories  for  Little  Americans.  (2)  Second  quarter,  1907,  geo- 
graphical stories  and  travel,  and  Blaisdell's  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands.  (3)  Third 
quarter,  1907-8,  on  descriptive  stories  and  poetry  and  on  Firth's  Stories  of  Old 
Greece.  (4)  Fourth  quarter,  1907-8,  on  lessons  describing  nature  and  on  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

The  examinations  for  1908-9  will  be  by  quarters,  as  follows:  (1)  First  quar- 
ter, lessons  found  in  the  last  part  of  the  Third  Reader,  on  geography  and  nature, 
and  on  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard.  (2)  Second  quarter,  lessons  descriptive 
of  nature,  Andrew's  Stories  of  My  Four  Friends.  (3)  Third  quarter,  all  lessons 
descriptive  of  people  and  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life.  (4)  Fourth  quarter,  any  histori- 
cal lessons  and  the  Stories  of  Franklin  and  of  Lincoln. 

READING  AND  LITERATURE. 

Class  B.— Fifth  and  Sixth  Years. 

General  Suggestions. — More  attention  should  be  given  to  cultivating  apprecia- 
tion of  style.  In  the  preceding  lessons,  much  has  been  done,  unconsciously,  per- 
haps, but  now  the  special  aim  should  be  to  teach  good  expression.  Remember  that 
the  pupil  must  have  the  correct  impression,  before  correct  expression  is  possible. 
Make  the  reading  lessons  the  basis  of  much  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  language, 
study  figures  of  speech,  paraphrases,  and  connect  this  work  with  the  study  of 
words.  All  of  this  is  to  cause  the  pupil  to  understand.  The  teacher  must  not  neg- 
lect frequent  drills  in  articulation.  This  may  be  done  in  connection  with  the  read- 
ing or  the  spelling. 

The  pupil  must  be  taught  to  stand  or  sit  erect,  with  shoulders  well  thrown 
back  and  chest  expanded.  He  should  hold  the  book  in  proper  position  so  that  he 
may  read  without  bending  the  body  forward.  Give  frequent  breathing  exercises. 
Cultivate  distinct  expression,  but  avoid  loud  reading.  Frequently  have  one  pupil 
do  all  the  reading  in  the  recitation,  but  hold  every  pupil  responsible  for  what  is 
read.  It  is  as  difficult  to  listen  well  as  it  is  to  read  well.  There  is  an  object  in 
having  but  one  copy  of  the  supplementary  book. 

Beginning  witli  the  fifth  grade,  more  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  read- 
ing for  the  thought.  In  the  first  four  years  the  children  have  learned  to  read, 
and  now  they  should  read  to  profit  by  their  reading.    Because  of  this,  supple- 
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mcntary  reading  books  have  been  recommended  in  addition  to  the  regularly  adopted 
reader.  The  pupils  will  also  read  much  supplementary  work  in  connection  with 
geography  and  other  studies.  Four  lines  of  special  and  supplementary  reading 
should  be  carried  along,  however,  and  the  lessons  selected  from  the  adopted  reader 
co-ordinated  with  the  books  selected.  Examination  questions  for  each  quarter  will 
be  prepared  and  sent  out  from  the  State  Department  in  harmony  with  these  recom- 
mendations. The  first  quarter  in  each  year  will  be  given  to  lessons  in  line  of  nature- 
study  and  observation.  In  the  second  quarter,  they  will  be  largely  historical  and 
biographical,  giving  opportunity  to  teach  right  conduct.  In  the  third  quarter,  they 
will  be  in  line  of  geography  and  travel,  mainly  description,  offering  opportunity  to 
impress  children  with  the  sense  of  accuracy.  The  fourth  quarter  will  be  given  to 
selections  noted  for  beauty  of  expression  found  in  story  and  verse. 

Along  with  the  selections  made  by  the  teacher  in  the  regularly  adopted 
books,  the  following  books  should  be  used  as  supplementary  reading: 

In  1907-8  :  First  quarter,  Uncle  Robert's  Visit  to  the  Farm;  second  quarter, 
Pioneer  Stories  of  the  Mississippi  Valley;  third  quarter,  Carpenter's  North  America; 
fourth  quarter,  Stories  of  Long  Ago. 

In  1908-9:  First  quarter,  Black  Beauty;  second  quarter,  Burton's  Four  Ameri- 
can Patriots;  third  quarter,  Andrew's  Ten  Boys;  fourth  quarter,  Paul  Dombey. 

This  is  the  work  of  fourth  reader  class.  The  work  of  the  fifth  year  is  planned 
with  that  oi  the  sixth  in  order  to  alternate. 

Class  A. — Seventh  and  Eighth  Years. 

Previous  directions  will  apply  to  this  class.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth  year 
classes  should  be  alternated,  giving  the  Seventh  year  work  in  1907-8,  and  Eighth  yeai 
work  in  1908-9.  About  fifteen  lessons  in  the  fifth  reader  should  be  selected  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter  and  studied  during  that  quarter.  The  fifteen  lessons 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  books  selected  for  the  quarter.  It  is  intended  to 
have  one  quarter  of  the  year  devoted  to  lessons  having  their  setting  in  nature ; 
another,  to  historic  and  patriotic  subjects;  another,  to  figurative  literature  found 
in  poetry  and  other  forms,  and  a  fourth,  to  lessons  teaching  good  morals  and  gentle 
manners.  Whether  or  not  the  adopted  reading  book  has  lessons  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  elocution,  the  teacher  should  put  some  emphasis  upon  that  phase 
of  the  work.  Study  every  lesson  for  its  literary  merit,  study,  also,  the  life  of  the 
author.  The  teacher  must  not  think  that  literary  criticism  and  study  of  the  life  of 
the  author  will  give  the  pupils  high  appreciation  of  literature.  Proper  appreciation 
of  literary  merit  is  the  resuli  of  personal  work  of  the  teacher  and  in  getting  the 
pupils  to  read  much  outside  of  the  regular  texts.  Do  not  neglect  the  supplementary 
selections. 

The  supplementary  work  recommended  and  upon  which  the  examination  ques- 
tions will  be  based  is  as  follows : 

For  1907-8,  First  quarter,  Thoreau's  Succession  of  Forest  Trees;  second  quar- 
ter, American  Heroes  and  Heroism;  third  quarter,  Stories  of  the  Hebrezvs;  fourth 
quarter,  Evangeline. 

For  1908-9,  First  quarter,77i<>  Sketch  Book;  second  quarter,  History  of  Mis- 
souri; third  quarter,  Tales  of  a  Traveler;  fourth  quarter,  Julius  Caesar. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  use  at  least  one 
five  or  ten-cent  classic  for  each  quarter.    See  list  of  library  books. 
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SPELLING. 

Under  the  title  "Spelling,"  as  used  in  this  course  of  study,  two  clearly  defined 
phases  of  study  are  provided,  viz. : 

(1)  That  which  is  incidental. 

(2)  A  fundamental  branch  of  language  study. 

The  first  phase  includes  the  work  in  spelling  and  word-study,  which  is  related 
directly  to  the  pupil's  drill  in  Reading  and  other  subjects.  This  line  of  study 
properly  begins  in  the  first  grade  and  extends  through  the  whole  course.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  Spelling,  as  a  branch  of  study,  is  most  successfully  taught 
when  it  is  based  on  a  regular  text-book,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  daily  recitation. 

Accordingly,  the  following  outline  Course  of  Study  assumes  that  a  spelling 
book  is  not  used  in  first  and  second  grades,  but  in  all  grades  above  the  second 
the  formal  work  in  word-study  should  be  based  on  a  regular  text-book. 

The  preparation  of  exercises  in  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  other 
studies  will  all  involve  more  or  less  attention  to  spelling  and  word-study.  The 
pupil  must  be  taught  printed  symbols.  He  must  gradually  enlarge  his  vocabulary, 
as  he  has  occasion  to  use  new  words  in  his  various  studies.  Do  not  hold  the 
pupil  responsible  for  spelling  all  words  that  he  uses  in  all  his  text-books,  but  do 
hold  him  responsible  for  their  correct  pronunciation  and  insist  on  accuracy  and 
neatness  in  all  written  work.  Encourage  the  habit  of  spelling  correctly  in  all  the 
written  work  of  all  grades. 

Class  D— First  Year. 

(Spelling  incidental  to  Reading.) 

During  first  half  of  this  grade  spelling  should  receive  but  little  attention, 
and  even  in  the  last  half  of  this  grade  the  exercises  should  be  confined  to  these  lines : 

(a)  Copying  words  on  blackboard  or  paper. 

(b)  Copying  short  sentences. 

(c)  Oral  spelling  of  the  easier  words  used  in  the  drill  work  in  reading. 

Class  D. — Second  Year. 

(Spelling  incidental  to  reading.) 

Continue  the  lines  of  work  suggested  for  first  grade  pupils.  Also  extend  the 
exercises  along  these  lines : 

(a)  Writing  words  from  dictation. 

(b)  Writing  easy  sentences  from  dictation.  Select  words  from  the  drill 
reader  and  group  them  so  that  those  containing  similar  sounds  and  similar  syllabic 
combinations  are  studied  together.  For  example :  Select  a  group  of  monosyllables 
that  contain  the  short  vowel  sounds.  In  like  manner,  gradually  develop  the  other 
phonetic  elements,  and  thus  lead  the  pupil  to  associate  each  of  the  commoner 
vowel  and  consonant  sounds  with  its  symbol.  In  all  these  exercises  confine  the  drill 
to  the  words  with  which  the  child  is  familiar,  and  group  them  so  that  the  pupil  mav 
realize  the  similarities  in  form  and  sound. 

Class  C— Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

(First  use  of  Text-Book.) 
The  formal  study  of  spelling  with  a  text-book  should  begin  with  this  class. 
At  this  stage  the  pupil's  memory  is  his  best  developed  faculty.    Spelling  is  essen- 
tially a  memory  study,  hence  it  should  be  emphasized  throughout  the  intermediate 
grades. 
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(1)  Thorough  drill  on  each  elementary  sound  and  symbol  that  represents  it. 
This  drill  should  be  based  on  words  used  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  third 
grade.  Its  object  is  to  render  the  pupil  self-helpful  in  learning  new  words  by 
enabling  him  to  associate  symbol  and  sound. 

(2)  Drill  on  syllabication  and  accent. — These  are  elements  of  correct  pro- 
nunciation and,  therefore,  important.  In  oral  spelling  the  close  of  each  syllable 
may  be  indicated  by  a  brief  pause. 

(3)  Pronouncing  Exercises. — Pupils  with  book  in  hand  should  be  drilled  in 
pronouncing  words  down  the  columns  or  from  left  to  right  across  the  page.  Dis- 
tinct articulation  and  correct  pronunciation  should  be  insisted  on  in  all  word-study 
exercises. 

(4)  Drill  on  ivords  topically  arranged. — The  topical  exercises  for  this  grade 
will  include:  "Objects  in  the  school  room,"  "Parts  of  the  school  house,"  "Work  of 
the  School,"  "Names  of  trees,"  "Fruits,"  etc.  This  method  of  grouping  awakens 
interest  and  assists  materially  in  teaching  the  meaning  of  words. 

(5)  Drill  on  words  of  opposite  meaning  (Antonyms). — In  the  class  drill, 
the  teacher  will  dictate  a  word  and  then  require  the  pupil  to  spell  it  and  also  its 
opposite. 

(6)  Drills  on  Antonyms  and  Synonyms. — In  the  drill  on  both  classes  of 
words,  the  teacher  should  dictate  a  word  and  require  pupils  to  spell  it  orally  or  write 
it,  as  well  as  its  antonym  or  synonym.  The  requirements  of  recitation  may  be 
varied  by  having  pupils  bring  to  the  class  carefully  written  sentences  that  contain 
the  synonyms. 

(7)  The  study  of  homophones. — Observation  has  satisfied  many  thoughtful 
teachers  that  it  is  a  pedagogical  mistake,  in  intermediate  grades,  to  present  words 
of  this  class  in  columns  or  pairs.  To  obviate  confusion,  it  is  recommended  that 
homophonous  words  be  studied  in  their  proper  relations  in  sentences,  rather  than 
in  columns,  throughout  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  During  these  years 
the  pupil  should  become  familiar  with  all  such  words  as  there,  their,  great,  grate, 
to,  too,  two,  etc.,  etc.,  by  using  them  in  their  proper  sentential  relations. 

(8)  Topical  lists. — These  lists  should  include  the  vocabulary  used  in  the 
street,  in  the  store,  in  nature  study,  in  elementary  arithmetic,  and  in  geography. 
This  method  of  selection  and  arrangement  guarantees  a  practical  vocabulary,  and 
suggests  an  order  of  presentation  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  pupil's  advance- 
ment. 

(9)  The  grammatical  forms  of  words. — The  singular  and  plural  of  nouns, 
and  the  several  forms  of  adjectives  and  verbs  should  receive  attention.  Drill  in 
this  line  is  a  legitimate  phase  of  word-study,  and  affords  a  practical  application  of 
the  common  Rules  for  Spelling. 

(10)  The  Rules  for  Spelling. — There  are  three  rules  of  wide  and  general  ap- 
plication. Every  pupil  should  become  familiar  with  these  rules,  viz.:  (1)  for 
dropping  final  c;  (2)  for  doubling  the  final  consonant  of  a  root-word;  (3)  for 
changing  y  to  i. 

Class  B.— Fifth  and  Sixth  Years. 

The  work  for  this  class  should  be  extended  along  lines  already  suggested,  and 
the  following  additional  subjects  should  receive  careful  attention,  viz. : 

(1)  Word-Building  with  Prefixes  and  Suffixes. — This  phase  of  word-study 
illustrates  what  an  important  part  mis-  and  dis-,  un-,  ful-  and  less,  er  and  or,  etc., 
play  in  the  formation  of  derivatives.  A  study  of  the  force  of  these  syllables,  when 
applied  to  root-words,  provides  the  pupil  with  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  many  de- 
rivatives. 

(2)  Word- Analysis  involving  Prefixes  and  Suffixes. — This  phase  of  word- 
study  developes  the  habit  of  looking  intently  at  words — a  habit  that  lies  at  the 
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very  basis  of  good  spelling,  and,  likewise,  often  affords  the  learner  a  better  basis 
for  getting  the  meaning  of  derivatives  than  a  dictionary  definition.  Besides  the 
prefixes  and  suffixes  suggested  above,  each  of  the  following  should  receive  special 
attention  in  this  grade,  viz. :  ant,  -ent,  -ous,  -let,  -al  and  -ness. 

(3)  The  Study  of  "Related  Words." — As  suggested  above,  the  same  prefix 
or  suffix  may  appear  in  many  derivatives,  and  in  like  manner  the  same  root-word' 
may  be  modified  by  prefixes  and  suffixes  and  appear  in  a  number  of  derivative 
words.  These  exercises  suggest  the  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  de- 
rivatives from  the  same  root-word. 

(4)  Diacritical  Marks.— These  arbitrary  symbols,  such  as  the  macron,  breve,, 
circumflex,  tilde,  cedilla,  etc.,  deserve  attention,  because  they  appear  on  the  pages 
of  dictionaries  and  text-books  that  are  designed  to  indicate  the  correct  spoken 
form  of  words.  Indeed,  some  portions  of  the  typography  of  text-books  on  read- 
ing, geography  and  history,  as  well  as  the  dictionary,  are  perfectly  intelligible 
only  to  persons  who  can  associate  each  symbol  with  its  proper  sound.  Arithmetic 
employes  certain  symbols  of  operation ;  English  orthoepy  has  its  own  system  of 
diacritics — the  symbols  of  each  subject  deserve  attention  because  they  are  a  means- 
to  an  end.  Drill  in  this  line  should  be  continued  until  every  pupil  can  utter  each 
phonetic  element  accurately  and  construe  each  diacritic  symbol  readily. 

So  long  as  the  letter  a  represents  no  less  than  eight  elementary  sounds,  so^ 
long  will  it  be  necessary  to  teach  its  diacritical  symbols,  if  the  pupil  is  to  become 
accurate  and  independent  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar. 

(5.)    The  Rules  for  Spelling  Plurals  and  Derivatives  and  Suffixes. 
(6.)    Special  exercises  in  Pronunciation. — These  should  include  words  that 
are  often  mispronounced. 

Class  A. — Seventh  and  Eighth  Years. 

The  following'  lines  of  work  should  receive  spcrial  attention  in  this  class: 
(Perhaps  less  time  can  be  given  now,  but  spelling  should  not  be  neglected,  espe- 
cially if  pupils  are  not  good  spellers.) 

(1)  The  Study  of  Homophones  in  Columns. — For  the  first  time  these  little 
words  should  be  presented  in  columns,  each  with  its  proper  definition.  Each  pupil 
should  be  required  to  illustrate  the  proper  use  of  these  homophones  in  original 
sentences,  either  oral  or  written.  The  teacher  should  insist  that  all  these  illus- 
trative sentences  be  in  correct  grammatical  form,  and  the  product  of  each  pupil's 
best  effort. 

(2.)  The  Origin  of  Words. — It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  trace  English  words 
to  the  country  and  language  whence  they  came.  The  vocabulary  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  these  countries  furnishes  a  natural  starting  point  for  this  line  of  study. 
For  example,  words  relating  to  the  geography  of  England  naturally  suggests  the 
language  now  used  in  that  country  and  its  relation  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  was 
spoken  there  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  also  to  the  Celtic,  which  preceded  the  latter 
by  some  centuries.  Likewise,  the  geography  of  Italy  suggests  the  modern  Italian 
and  classic  Latin.  By  selecting  groups  of  our  English  words  that  had  their  origin 
in  these  and  other  languages,  interesting  material  for  word-study  is  secured,  and 
the  teacher  is  afforded  a  concrete  basis  for  sketching  the  history  of  the  English 
language. 

(3.)  Synonyms  from  Different  Languages. — No  other  language  is  so  rich  in. 
synonyms  as  the  English.  This  class  of  words  requires  careful  study  in  order 
that  the  pupil  may  properly  discriminate  their  several  shades  of  meaning.  The 
study  of  synonyms  from  the  standpoint  of  etymology  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
appreciate  the  force  and  vigor  of  the  words  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  when  com- 
pared with  their  synonyms  from  the  French,  Latin  or  Greek. 
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(4)  Topical  lists. — These  should  be  based  on  the  vocabulary  of  school 
literature,  civil  government,  United  States  History,  elementary  science,  and  of 
commerce  and  business.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  exercises,  and  other! 
suggested  below,  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  pupils  who  are  to  leave  school  at  the 
end  of  this  year's  work,  as  well  as  of  those  who  are  to  pursue  more  advanced 
studies. 

(5.)  Special  Study  of  Prefixes  and  Suffixes. — The  common  prefixes  should 
be  studied  in  relation  to  root-words,  and  the  significance  of  the  derivatives  clearly 
indicated.  In  each  exercise  group  the  suffixes,  so  that  those  conveying  the  same 
idea  and  forming  the  same  part  of  speech  are  studied  as  a  unit. 

(6.)  Word-Analysis  involving  Latin  and  Greek  Roots. — This  study  gives  the 
pupil  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  meaning  of  many  derivatives  and  enables  him  to 
trace  the  same  root  in  a  group  of  words.  For  example,  the  study  of  the  terms 
used  in  the  metric  system  cannot  fail  to  give  the  pupil  a  good  understanding  of  the 
composition,  relation  and  meaning  of  these  words. 

(7.)  Special  Drills  in  Pronunciation. — These  drills  should  include  words  that 
involve  difficulties  in  both  spelling  and  pronunciation.  The  words  should  be 
grouped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  direct  special  attention  to  the  element  of  diffi- 
culty, whether  it  be  one  in  syllabication,  accentuation  or  phonetization. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  the  school  studies  contributes  more  directly 
to  general  culture  than  the  formation  of  correct  habits  in  the  use  of  words,  both 
in  speech,  and  in  writing.  Teachers  should  cultivate  this  habit  personally,  and 
encourage  it  among  their  pupils,  both  by  precept  and  example. 

General  Suggestions  :  Variety  of  exercise  promotes  the  learner's  interest, 
hence  no  one  of  the  lines  of  work  indicated  above  should  be  long  continued.  The 
sequence  of  lessons  should  provide  a  pleasing  variety.  Each  pupil  in  every  grade 
should  be  required  to  keep  a  carefully  written  list  of  the  words  which  he  mis- 
spells. These  lists  should  be  inspected  by  the  teacher  from  time  to  time  and 
made  the  basis  for  review  lessons  in  every  grade. 


DRAWING. 

Drawing  is  an  efficient  and  delightful  means  of  training  the  child  to  see,  to 
know  and  to  do.  It  trains  the  judgment  and  develops  power  as  an  added  means 
of  expression.  A  two-year  course  without  a  book  is  here  offered,  with  the  hope  that 
its  simplicity  and  brevity  will  so  appeal  to  teachers  that  they  will  give  it  an  honest 
trial.  The  ends  aimed  at  are  an  understanding  of  type  forms  in  nature  and  art, 
the  development  and  training  of  the  powers  of  observation  and  the  acquirement 
of  skill  in  doing.  Following  lines  suggested,  this  course  may  be  extended  to  cover  a 
period  of  four  years. 

Materials. — Sheets  of  paper  6  by  9  inches,  a  good  lead  pencil,  not  too  hard,  and 
a  soft  rubber  eraser. 

Models. — The  course  is  so  arranged  that  when  leaf  models  are  needed  they 
will  be  in  season.  Other  models  may  be  made  or  procured  from  the  homes.  Inter- 
ested pupils  may  be  relied  on  to  furnish  their  own  models,  if  properly  directed  by 
the  teacher.    The  order  of  procedure  in  the  drawing  of  any  model  is: 

First. — Sketch  very  lightly  the  general  direction  of  any  long  lines  that  will 
aid  m  the  construction  of  the  drawing. 

Second. — Using  these  guide  lines,  sketch  lightly  the  approximate  form  desired. 
hird. — Trim  and  add  to  the  approximate  until  the  true  form  is  made. 
ourth. — Add  details  not  already  drawn  as  part  of  the  general  form. 
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Fifth. — Strengthen  the  desired  outline  and  erase  the  constructive  and  misplaced 

lines. 

(Note.) — The  drawing  should  alternate  with  writing  by  days,  weeks  or 
quarters. 

First  Year. 

First  Quarter  :    Straight  and  Curved  Lines. 

1.  Horizontal  lines,  vertical  lines,  square,  square  with  diagonals,  true  square 
-with  oblique  square  within,  square  with  diameters,  square  with  heart  within  square, 
square  with  differently  formed  rosettes  within,  etc. 

2.  Leaf  Models.  Pupils  will  collect  and  mount  flatly  on  cards  ten  varieties 
of  leaves  for  models.    Draw  only  the  principal  veins  and  serrations. 

Second  Quarter  :    Sphere  and  Spherical  Models. 

1.  Drawing  from  true  sphere  suspended  at  the  level  of  the  eye. 

2.  Spherical  fruits  or  vegetables  used  as  models. 
Third  Quarter: 

1.  Drawing  of  mixed  models :    Vase,  dish,  basket,  box,  etc. 

2.  Rectangular  forms  in  horizontal,  vertical  or  oblique  positions. 

Fourth  Quarter. — Cylindrical  and  mixed  models  and  their  modifications. 
Vegetables,  sections  of  wood,  stems,  ears  of  corn,  etc. 

Miscellaneous  Suggestions. — First  Year. 

Trace  squares  and  circles  and  cut  to  line. 
Practice  drawing  circles  free  hand. 

Draw  circular  forms — clock  face,  wheel,  kettle  cover,  etc. 
Modify  squares  and  oblongs  to  represent  flags,  windows,  doors,  tags,  etc. 
Draw  three  kinds  of  triangles. 

Draw  hemisphere  to  show  both  round  and  flat  surfaces. 
Draw  square  prism  to  show  two  faces,  then  to  show  three. 
Draw  triangular  prism  on  top  of  a  square  prism,  and  modify  for  picture 
house. 

Second  Year. 

First  Quarter. — Rectangular  models  in  horizontal  positions,  below  the  level 
of  the  eye,  showing  front  and  top  only.  Cylindrical  forms  in  different  positions 
at  the  level  of  the  eye. 

Second  Quarter. — Cubical  forms  at  level  of  the  eye,  below  level  of  the  eye. 
Try  some  irregular  forms,  using  pebbles  or  pieces  of  ore  as  models. 

Third  Quarter. — Use  groups  of  models.  Study  the  proper  combination  of 
objects  into  harmonious  groups  and  draw. 

Fourth  Quarter. — Free  hand  drawing  of  simple  blossoms  or  sprays,  mounted 
upon  cards.  Make  free  hand  drawing  of  mouse,  cat,  rabbit  and  other  simple 
animal  forms. 

Miscellaneous  Suggestions.— Second  Year. 

1.  Draw  a  hat  box  or  a  strawberry  box  in  three  different  positions. 

2.  Draw  a  closed  book  in  two  different  positions. 

3.  Draw  an  open  book  to  show  thick  cover  and  worn  edges. 

4.  Draw  the  waste  basket  and  the  water  bucket  to  show  different  textures. 

5.  Draw  an  empty  grape  basket,  interior  visible. 

6.  Draw  the  same  basket  full  of  apples,  grapes  or  peaches. 

7.  Draw  a  goblet  grouped  with  fruit. 

8.  Draw  a  door  with  four  panels. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

of  bird 
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WRITING. 

The  aim  in  school  writing  should  be  to  train  every  child  to  write  a  neat, 
legible  hand  with  facility.  During  the  first  three  or  four  years  attention  should 
be  given  mainly  to  form,  but  while  learning  to  make  letter  forms  neatly  and 
accurately,  the  child  should  form  good  writing  habits.  Beginning  in  Class  B,  there 
should  be  systematic  training  for  freedom  and  speed,  combined  with  continued  care 
as  to  neatness  and  accuracy  of  form. 

Materials. — During  the  first  three  months  the  blackboard  and  crayon  supply 
the  best  materials  for  the  child's  practice.  After  that  he  should  use,  in  addition, 
a  copy  book,  practice  paper,  an  exercise  book  for  his  general  written  work  and 
a  broad,  smooth  pen,  or  a  good  pencil  with  large  lead.  The  use  of  slates  induces 
the  worst  kind  of  writing  habits,  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  child  to  write  easily  with  a  fine  pen ;  a  broad,  smooth  pen  is  the  best 
instrument  for  all  school  writing. 

To  Train  in  Accuracy  of  Form : 

1.  There  should  be  a  carefully  written  copy  01  the  alphabet  as  given  in  the 
copy  books  at  the  top  of  each  blackboard.    Keep  this  fresh  and  clearly  defined. 

2.  The  teacher's  blackboard  writing  should  always  be  in  harmony  with  the 
system  taught,  and  should  be  a  model  of  simplicity  and  neatness.  The  importance 
of  this  cannot  be  overestimated.    It  teaches  all  the  time. 

3.  Use  copy  books  regularly.  For  clearly  impressing  accurate  percepts  of 
letter-forms  upon  the  mind,  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  copy  book.  A 
sheet  of  practice  paper  may  be  kept  in  the  copy  book  and  the  copy  written  upon  it 
until  approved  by  the  teacher,  so  that  the  book  will  be  a  register  of  best  work. 
In  going  through  the  book  for  the  first  time  have  pupils  write  only  the  first  half 
of  each  page.  The  second  half  page,  written  several  weeks  later,  should  show  dis- 
tinct improvement.    Be  sure  to  try  this. 

4.  Accept  no  careless  writing  in  connection  with  any  subject.  More  depends 
upon  the  writing  habit  the  child  forms  in  his  ordinary  writing  than  upon  the 
special  lessons.    Let  "Nothing  but  the  best"  be  your  rule. 

5.  Keep  constantly  on  exhibition  some  of  the  best  written  exercises  of  each 
grade,  renew  the  material  frequently,  and  arrange  to  exchange  samples  with  the 
best  schools  you  know.    Try  this ;  you'll  find  it  stimulating. 

6.  Encourage  the  first  year  pupils  to  write  very  large  and  to  reduce  the 
size  only  gradually  from  year  to  year.  Let  them  make  print  like  forms  and  omit 
inconvenient  joining  lines  if  they  wish,  but  have  them  group  the  letters  closely 
and  space  the  words  well. 

To  Train  in  Freedom  and  Speed : 
1.    Pupils  should  sit  erect,  the  body  self-supported,  the  feet  solidly  on  the  floor, 
the  elbow  in  the  natural  position  near  the  side  of  the  body,  so  that  there  is  no 
pressure  upon  the  forearm. 

2.  To  prevent  cramping  the  fingers  and  pressing  the  side  of  the  hand  upon 
the  desk  or  paper,  insist  upon  pupils  writing  with  the  fingers  well  up  from  the 
point  of  the  pen,  say  an  inch  and  a  half. 

3.  From  the  beginning  of  desk  writing  at  the  commencement  of  each  special 
lesson  have  pupils  write  large  on  practice  paper  for  two  or  three  minutes  some 
easy  word  with  both  hand  and  arm  free  from  the  desk.  Follow  this  by  much 
practice,  with  the  forearm  slightly  steadied  upon  the  desk  but  the  hand  free.  This 
special  training  gives  the  hand  control  necessary  for  freedom. 

4.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  begin  to  urge  pupils  to  rapidity  by  timing  them 
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at  first  upon  an  easy  word  such  as  one,  and  or  the,  written  upon  practice  paper  to 
see  how  many  times  they  can  write  it  in  a  minute,  preserving  good  form.  In 
higher  grades,  gradually  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  exercise  to  sentences  of  several 
words.  After  some  training  of  this  kind,  pupils  using  the  natural  system  should, 
in  the  fifth  year,  average  twenty-five  words  per  minute  and  in  the  eighth  year  up- 
wards of  thirty-five,  and  should  perceptibly  carry  the  power  so  developed  into* 
their  ordinary  work. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

If  well  managed,  the  recitation  in  music  will  become  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful, beneficial  and  healthful  exercises  of  the  school.  Rhythmic  movements  or 
sounds  naturally  attract  children.  An  apt,  industrious  teacher  will  experience  little 
difficulty  in  interesting  children  in  music  and  making  it  a  potent  factor  in  their 
education. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  without  a  book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  We 
would  advise,  however,  that  if  possible  some  simple  text  arranged  for  elementary 
schools  be  used.  To  be  used  effectively  as  an  exercise  book,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  text  be  simple.  The  second  book  of  nearly  any  series  arranged  for  public 
schools  will  answer  the  purpose  in  a  rural  district  school.  Much  depends  upon 
the  teacher's  ingenuity  and  aptness  in  directing. 

The  following  outline  is  offered  as  suggesting  what  to  do  next.  The  series 
of  exercises  may  be  repeated  an  indefinite  number  of  times  and  made  a  little  more 
difficult  at  each  repetition : 

1.  Rote  Songs:  (a)  To  arouse  interest;  (b)  to  cultivate  moral  and  aesthetic 
nature;  (c)  to  develop  tone  perception  and  sense  of  rhythm  and  metre. 

2.  Tone  Exercises:  (a)  To  unite  voices;  (b)  to  cultivate  voices;  (c)  to 
train  the  ear;  (d)  to  introduce  the  scale. 

3.  Study  of  Scale  as  a  whole:  (a)  To  fix  the  scale  as  a  song  or  unit  for 
tone  relation;  (b)  to  give  impression  of  the  variations  in  seconds;  (c)  to  fix 
order  of  tones  ascending  and  descending,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  name. 

4.  Practice:  (a)  To  gain  power  in  use  of  scale;  (b)  to  gain  power  to 
assume  tonic  from  any  tone  of  given  scale;  (c)  to  give  power  to  recognize  tones 
when  sung  or  played  by  teacher. 

5.  Notation:  (a)  Representation  of  whole  scale;  (b)  scale  in  different  posi- 
tions; (c)  facts  relating  to  tone  succession  up  and  down;  (d)  use  of  key  signature 
to  show  location  of  key  tone  or  tonic. 

6.  Simple  note  reading,  using  scale  successions  up  and  down — with  key  note 
in  various  positions. 

7.  Introduction  of  metre  and  corresponding  signs  and  accents — two  and 
three  part  measures  only. 

8.  Writing  by  pupils,  on  staff,  of  simple  tone  expressions  (with  key  tone  in 
different  positions),  from  teacher's  dictation. 

9.  Study  of  the  Scale:  (a)  The  key  note  up;  (b)  the  key  note  down;  (c) 
the  leading  tone;  (d)  the  dominant;  (e)  the  sub-dominant. 

10.  Simple  Note  Reading:  (a)  Scale  succession  only,  down  and  up;  (b) 
simple  skips;  (c)  with  holds,  rests  and  repeat  marks.. 

11.  Illustrate  every  lesson  with  the  three  classes  of  rote  songs. 

12.  Tone  Study:  (a)  For  length;  (b)  for  pitch;  (c)  for  force-  (d)  for 
quality. 

13.  Study  new  notations — Notes  and  characters  not  previously  studied. 
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14.  Introduce  new  metres,  and  various  representations  (four  and  six  part 
measure). 

15.  Introduce  new  rythms,  including:  (a)  Note  to  beat;  (b)  multiple  beat; 
(c)  two  notes  to  beat. 

16.  Study  and  practice  two  notes  to  beat,  with  all  forms  of  rhythm  pre 
viously  studied,  including  the  use  of  these  rhythms  with  two,  three,  four  and  six 
part  metre. 

17.  Apply  words  to  music;  (a)  in  simple,  one-part  songs;  (b)  in  two-part 
songs. 

18.  Study  different  varieties  of  metre— 2-8,  3-8,  2-4,  3-4,  4-4. 

19.  Introduce  unevenly  divided  measures  as  expressed  by  dotted  note  followed 
by  complementary  note. 

20.  Learn  and  practice  devotional  and  patriotic  songs  of  two  and  three  parts. 

21.  Practice  Music  Writing:  (a)  From  dictation;  (b)  original  phrases  and 
periods;  (c)  original  phrases  of  two  parts. 

22.  Exercises  for  Voice  Training:  (a)  For  clear  enunciation;  (b)  for  rapid 
vocalization;  (c)  for  pitch;  (d)  for  force. 

23.  Practice  part  singing,  using  songs  of  two  or  three  parts. 

24.  Introduce  bass  clef  and  practice  note  reading  thereon. 

25.  Practice  singing  choruses,  quartet  and  chorus,  soprano  and  alto  duet?, 
girls  singing  soprano  and  boys  alto. 


LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR. 

The  child's  progress  in  school  work  depends  upon  his  power,  (1)  to  express 
his  own  thoughts  clearly;  (2)  to  interpret  correctly  the  thoughts  of  others. 

The  language  work  of  the  first  four  grades  aims  :  (1)  to  give  power  in  thought 
and  facility  in  expression,  and  (2)  to  prepare  the  way  for  intelligent  use  of  the 
text  in  the  grades  that  follow : 

Books  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  third,  fourth 
or  fifth  year,  according  to  the  series  that  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  schools. 
If  the  pupils  are  to  begin  the  use  of  a  text  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  the 
directions  for  teaching  language  during  the  first  and  second  years  should  be  so 
modified  as  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  use  of  text  the  third  year.  If  the  use  of  the 
book  is  to  begin  the  fourth  year,  so  much  of  the  directions  for  third  and  fourth 
years  as  necessary  may  be  used  during  the  third  year. 

First  and  Second  Years. 

I.    Some  Guiding  Principles  : 

(1)  The  child's  natural  activities  constitute  the  basis  of  his  school  work. 

(2)  In  his  school  activities  the  child  should  be  conscious  of  his  own  capa- 
bility, and,  as  far  as  possible,  unconscious  of  the  teacher's  guidance. 

(3)  The  teacher  should  know  the  child's  interests  and  activities,  and  get 
into  sympathy  with  the  child's  point  of  view. 

(4)  The  teacher  should  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  child  is  conscious 
of  having  something  to  say  before  she  asks  him  to  talk  or  to  write. 

(5)  Give  lessons  that  stimulate  thought,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  have 
something  to  say. 

(6)  Make  the  spirit  of  the  class-room  so  friendly  that  every  one  may  say 
what  he  wants  to  say,  and  say  it  in  his  own  way. 

(7)  Help  every  child  to  say  everything  in  the  best  way. 
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II.  Subjects  for  Language  Lessons: 

(1)  Use  things  in  which  children  are  interested. 

(2)  Children's  playthings,  and  how  they  use  them. 

(3)  Games  played  at  home  and  at  school. 

(4)  Conversational  games. 

(5)  Errands  done  at  home. 

(6)  Things  and  people  seen  at  home  or  on  the  way  to  school. 

(7)  A  weather  bulletin,  for  daily  observation  of  the  weather. 

(8)  A  curiosity  box,  for  curious  objects  that  children  ought  to  know  about. 

(9)  Directions,  the  seasons,  and  unusual  phenomena  of  nature. 

(10)  Hills,  slopes,  drainage,  and  all  physical  features  near  the  school. 

(11)  Teachers  may  read  stories  that  appeal  to  children. 

(12)  Children  may  read  stories  at  sight  from  the  school  reader,  from  sup- 
plementary readers,  or  from  books  supplied  by  the  teacher. 

(13)  Let  the  children  learn  choice  bits  of  poetry,  and  recite  them  frequently. 

III.  Expression  (Talking,  Drawing  and  Writing)  : 

(1)  Help  children  to  tell  about  things  connectedly,  and  to  tell  all  they  know. 

(2)  Help  them  to  use  the  right  words,  enlarge  their  vocabulary. 

(3)  Oral  reproductions  must  be  full,  and  the  whole  story  should  be  told; 
this  is  the  very  best  work  for  vocabulary  building. 

(4)  These  stories  might  well  be  told  in  reproduction  : 

The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

Jack  and  Jill. 

The  Lion  and  the  Fox. 

The  Little  Match  Girl. 

The  Goose  that  Laid  the  Golden  Egg. 

The  Boy  and  the  Wolf. 

(5)  Any  of  the  following  books  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  language  lessons: 

Heart  of  Oak  Books  (No.  1). 
The  Sunbonnet  Babies. 
Stories  for  Children  (Lane). 
Mother  Goose. 

Fables  and  Rhymes  (Thompson). 
Folklore  Stories  (Wilste). 

(6)  Draw  pictures  that  illustrate  what  the  children  read  in  stories,  places, 
people  and  things. 

(7)  Use  paper,  slate  or  blackboard  drawings;  these  must  be  the  children's 
own  work,  and  represent  their  own  conceptions. 

(8)  If  scissors  cannot  be  furnished  by  the  school,  let  the  pupils  and  teachers 
bring  them. 

(9)  Use  unruled  tablet  paper  or  drawing  paper. 

(10)  Let  each  pupil  make  a  cutting  to  represent  a  story  or  some  part  of  a 
story. 

Note— Oral  reproductions  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  language 
work  of  the  first  grades.  Such  work  builds  up  a  vocabulary,  develops  concentra- 
tion, holds  the  attention,  and  leaves  something  for  reflection.  The  practice  of 
drawing  and  paper  cutting  gives  variety  to  expression,  insures  interest,  and  holds 
the  mind  in  close  concentration  with  an  interest.  These  forms  of  expression  should 
never  be  overlooked. 

(11)  Written  compositions  should  not  be  required  till  toward  the  close  of 
the  term,  and  then  they  should  be,  in  the  main,  reproductions  of  short  stories. 
The  aims  should  be  : 

To  write  sentences  correctly,  using  capital  letters  at  the  beginning,  and  proper 
terminal  marks  at  the  close. 
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To  write  only  the  thought  of  one  paragraph. 

To  learn  to  write  the  title  of  the  exercise,  the  name  of  the  school,  and  the 
child's  own  name  and  address. 

Class  C— Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

L    General  Suggestions : 

(1)  The  work  of  the  third  grade  should  follow  the  general  plan  of  the  first 
and  second. 

(2)  The  oral  language  should  predominate.  Children  should  first  be  good 
talkers,  then  good  writers.  Oral  reproduction  of  stories,  read  by  the  teacher  or  by 
the  pupils,  as  sight  reading,  is  of  greatest  value  in  acquiring  ready  use  of  language. 
Sequence  of  thought  is  suggested  by  stories,  and  the  language-  used  naturally  en- 
larges the  pupil's  vocabulary. 

(3)  The  written  composition  should  begin  to  have  special  attention,  but 
too  much  exactness  must  not  be  required.  Freedom  of  expression  is  necessary 
first ;  exactness  comes  afterward.  The  reproduction  of  short  stories  that  pupils 
have  read  or  heard  read  will  be  the  best  composition  work. 

(4)  Observation  and  nature  study  have  an  important  place  in  this  grade,  and 

should  form  a  basis  for  both  oral  and  written  language  : 

(1)  The  stories  must  appeal  to  children.    They  must  present  life  and 

action,  must  be  within  the  comprehension  of  children,  and  should 
arouse  curiosity  and  suggest  to  imagination  something  to  work 
over  and  reconstruct  after  the  recitation  is  finished.  These 
stories  should  be  new  to  all  the  children. 

(2)  The  reading  should  be  sight  reading,  whether  done  by  all  the  mem- 

bers of  the  class  or  by  one  member.  In  language  lessons  a  ready 
and  firm  grasp  of  the  thought  at  one  reading  is  important.  By 
making  this  a  requirement  the  teacher  may  quicken  interest,  de- 
velop power  of  concentration,  and  cultivate  ability  to  retain 
thought  in  connected  order. 

(3)  Reproduction  has  an  important  part  in  language  work. 

(4)  Oral  reproduction  includes  free  discussions  of  essential  parts  of  a 

story  separately,  then  the  telling  of  the  whole  story  connectedly. 
Note — Oral  discussion  should  be  called  for  frequently.  It  may  come  at  the 
time  of  the  reading  or  later.  In  written  reproduction  children  must  use  capital 
letters  at  the  beginning  of  sentences  and  for  proper  names,  and  punctuation  marks 
at  the  end.  They  should  indent  the  first  line  of  each  paragraph.  The  children 
should  read  their  own  compositions,  and  the  teacher  and  other  pupils  may  suggest 
corrections ;  but  teachers  should  not  "blue-pencil"  compositions  in  this  grade. 

(5)  Picture  drawing  and  paper  cutting  are  interesting  forms  of  reproduction. 

(6)  Short  selections,  or  short  extracts,  may  be  copied  by  the  children  to 
direct  their  attention  to  uses  of  words  and  forms  of  expression. 

(7)  Writing  from  dictation  should  be  used  frequently  as  a  test  of  spelling, 
and  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  marks  of  punctuation. 

Memory  gems  should  be  an  important  part  of  the  language  work  of  the  third 
grade.  They  should  be  chosen  from  poems  of  special  merit,  both  as  to  thought  and 
form  of  expression.  Some  poems  should  early  become  a  part  of  the  child's  life. 
The  entire  poem  should  be  learned.    Memory  gems  must  be  recited  often. 

Any  of  the  following  books  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  language  lessons  : 

Old  World  Wonder  Stories  (O'Shea). 

Stories  of  Plant  Life  (Bass). 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables  (Baldwin). 

Some  of  Our  Friends  (Welch). 
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III.  Observation  and  Nature  Study: 

The  home  life  of  the  pupils  and  the  environment  of  the  school  will  determine 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Life  and  action  appeal  to  children, 
but  it  must  be  the  kind  of  life  and  action  that  comes  within  their  observation  and 
experience.  Do  not  attempt  to  discuss  matters  about  which  the  children  can  have 
no  first-hand  knowledge. 

IV.  Letter-writing : 

Some  attention  should  be  given  to  letter-writing  in  the  last  half  of  the  third 
grade. 

(1)  Correct  forms  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  and 
copied  by  the  children. 

(2)  Short  letters  may  be  copied  from  dictations,  with  due  attention  to  form. 

(3)  Children  may  write  short  letters  to  their  parents  or  to  their  friends. 

(4)  The  class  should  learn  how  to  address  the  envelope  properly. 

Class  B.— Fifth  Year. 

Begin  the  use  of  text  in  language;  plan  to  alternate  the  work  of  the  two 
years,  using  the  fifth  year's  work  for  both  grades  in  1907-8  and  the  sixth  year's 
work  in  1908-9.  The  book  is,  perhaps,  arranged  in  three  parts,  but  it  can  be 
covered  in  two  years  if  oral  language  in  the  previous  years  has  been  fairly  well 
done.  Stress  should  be  put  upon  both  written  and  conversation  lessons.  Continue 
the  kind  of  work  outlined  for  the  C  class  and  follow  the  plan  of  the  adopted  book 
pretty  closely.  Every  lesson  should  lead  to  grammar.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
year  pupils  should  be  well  drilled  in  the  mechanics  of  writing,  on  the  parts  of 
speech  and  on  the  structure  of  the  simple  sentence.  One  written  production  or 
composition  should  be  prepared  each  week  and  at  least  two  days  each  week  given 
to  form  work,  such  as  is  designated  in  the  outline  below.  The  selections  of 
subjects  for  composition  should  be  made  from  the  work  done  in  other  subjects, 
as  reading  and  geography.  After  doing  the  regular  language  work  outlined  in 
the  adopted  book,  take  special  care  of  the  following : 

First  Quarter. — Develop  the  idea  of  sentence  and  how  to  write  it.  Note 
differences  in  statement,  question,  command,  exclamation,  etc.,  and  how  to  write 
and  punctuate  each.  Study  surnames,  given  names  and  how  to  write  them.  Teach 
initials  of  persons,  places,  titles,  months,  days,  etc.,  and  how  to  apply  them  in 
writing.  Teach  such  contractions  as  don't,  doesn't,  there's,  I've,  we've,  hasn't,  etc.; 
also  the  apostrophe  to  show  possession. 

Second  Quarter. — Use  conversation  to  develop  the  proper  idea  of  quotations, 
and  show  how  to  write  them.  Drill  on  these  and  contractions  for  several  weeks. 
Drill  on  letter  writing,  teaching  proper  form  for  addresses,  etc.  Discover  at  least 
eight  rules  for  use  of  capital  letters  and  several  for  period  and  comma.  Have 
pupils  learn  definite  statement  of  these  rules. 

Third  Quarter. — Drill  on  correct  use  of  such  words  as  there,  their;  to,  too, 
two;  sit,  set;  lie,  lay;  right,  write;  like,  love;  teach,  learn;  like,  as;  in,  into; 
between,  among;  is,  are;  did,  done;  was,  were;  saw,  seen;  break  up  all  such 
expressions  as  "I  have  saw,"  "I  seen." 

Fourth  Quarter. — Review  uses  of  sentences,  capital  letters,  rules  for  punctua- 
tion and  forms  in  letter  writing.  Teach  the  parts  of  the  sentence — subject,  pred- 
icate, simple  modifiers,  compound  subjects  and  compound  predicates.  Teach  pred- 
icate with  is,  are,  was,  were,  and  predicates  making  complete  statement. 

Class  B.— Sixth  Year. 

During  each  quarter  of  this  year  review  and  doubly  emphasize  the  work  sug- 
gested for  the  same  quarter  of  fifth  grade,  and  in  addition  thereto,  the  following: 
First  Quarter. — Nouns  and  their  classification  and  how  to  write  them;  singu- 
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lar  and  plural  and  rules  for  formation  of  plurals;  poSSeSSives  and  how  write  them; 
pronouns  and  how  to  use  them  properly  and  how  to  use  verbs  with  them.  Dis- 
tinguish kinds  of  pronouns.    Develop  the  proper  idea  of  phrase,  of  clause. 

Second  Quarter. — Give  good  definition  of  a  verb  and  have  pupils  point  them 
out  readily.  Develop  modifiers  of  subject;  of  predicate.  Study  the  adjective,  the 
adverb  and  their  uses.  Teach  the  connective  and  relative  words.  Distinguish 
conjunctions  and  prepositions.  Have  pupils  make  a  large  list  of  both  conjunctions 
land  prepositions  and  use  each  correctly  in  sentences. 

Third  Quarter. — Teach  cases  of  nouns.  Have  pupils  list  nouns,  from  the 
reading  lesson  or  some  selection,  under  proper  headings — nominative,  objective  and 
possessive.  Then  make  definition  of  nominative  case,  of  objective  case,  of  pos- 
sessive case.  Then  teach  form  of  the  different  pronouns  for  each  case  and  put 
them  in  sentences.    Teach  tense  forms  of  verbs  and  definition  for  each  tense. 

Fourth  Quarter. — Make  a  thorough  review  of  all  kinds  of  work.  Teach 
more  thoroughly  the  phrase  and  the  clause.  Analyze  simple  sentences  and  dis- 
tinguish kinds  of  modifiers.  At  every  point,  stress  forms  of  words,  of  sentences, 
of  paragraphs,  of  composition,  of  letters.  Do  not  neglect  proper  form  of  all  written 
exercises — even  in  arithmetic.  The  equation  in  arithmetic  is  a  sentence,  and  no 
incorrect  expression  should  be  allowed.    It  leads  to  slovenly  oral  expression. 

Important:  Much  committing  and  reciting  of  choice  gems,  selections  and 
poems  should  be  required.  In  this  way  teach  manners,  morals  and  patriotism  along 
with  the  use  of  good  language.  An  excellent  means  of  securing  correct  speech  is  to 
have  each  week  one  or  two  pupils  appointed  to  report  all  incorrect  expressions 
noticed  in  the  school  room,  on  the  playground,  at  home  or  elsewhere.  No  an- 
nouncement of  who  the  critic  is  should  be  made.  The  criticisms  should  be  imper- 
sonal. All  criticisms  should  be  followed  by  a  general  discussion  of  the  reasons 
and  methods  of  correcting.    In  this  exercise  the  entire  school  may  take  part. 


GRAMMAR. 

The  course  in  grammar  begins  with  the  study  of  the  sentence,  but  this  is  not 
carried  very  far  until  the  study  of  parts  of  speech  is  made  prominent.  The  work 
is  arranged  for  alternation  as  in  previous  years,  the  work  of  the  seventh  year  to 
be  taught  to  both  classes  in  1907-8,  and  of  the  eighth  year  to  both  classes  in 
1908-9.  Construction  work  should  be  continued  and  at  least  one  composition  pre- 
pared every  week.  This  consrtuction  work  should  grow  out  of  the  reading  and 
literature,  and  especially  the  supplementary  reading  recommended.  The  kind 
of  work  given  in  the  third  grade  in  the  study  of  poems  and  stories  should  be 
continued  and  much  emphasis  placed  on  narration  and  description.  Have  the 
pupils  tell  what  has  been  done  in  the  neighborhood,  what  was  done  last  year,  etc. 
Then  have  them  describe  familiar  objects.  Rules  for  punctuation  should  be  learned 
and  applied  in  all  written  exercises. 

The  teacher  must  not  assume  that  the  pupils  have  learned  what  they  should 
have  learned  in  previous  grades  about  forms  in  writing.  Teach  and  drill  on  every- 
thing that  pupils  ought  to  know  that  they  do  not  know.  In  nearly  all  text-books 
composition  is  put  last,  as  if  it  were  an  after  thought.  It  is  a  mistake  to  leave  it 
to  the  last.  Devote  one,  perhaps  two,  lessons  each  week  to  construction.  Three 
or  four  lessons  each  week  should  be  given  to  formal  grammar.  About  half  of 
the  good  grammars  put  parts  of  speech  and  their  modifications  before  syntax 
and  analysis.  At  least  one  good  text  so  mixes  the  lessons  that  no  particular  part 
of  it  is  devoted  to  either.  Experience  teaches  that  to  be  a  good  plan,  so  far  as 
general  phases  of  work  are  concerned,  but  it  will  give  more  satisfactory  results  to 
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put  special  emphasis  on  parts  of  speech  for  one  year  and  the  other  year  on  syntax, 
each  taught  incidentally  along  with  the  other.  The  good  teacher  will  be  able  to 
alternate  the  work  and  carry  it  all  along  together  and  in  two  years  make  pretty 
fair  grammarians  of  the  pupils. 

If  the  adopted  text  does  not  take  up  the  work  in  the  order  given  below,  select 
the  lessons  and  take  them  in  this  order,  and  do  not  try  to  follow  the  order  of  the 
lessons  given  in  the  text. 

Class  A. — Seventh  Year. 

First  Quarter. — Study  the  sentence  and  define  kinds  of  sentences  as  to  uses 
and  forms.  Drill  on  pointing  out  illustrations  of  each  kind  and  on  making  original 
sentences  to  illustrate  each  kind.  Teach  analysis  of  simple  sentences,  of  sentences 
having  compound  parts  and  construct  such  sentences.  Drill  on  phrases  and  phrase 
forms. 

Some  system  of  diagramming  should  be  adopted.  The  more  recent  forms  are 
modifications  of  the  old  Reed  &  Kellogg  straight  line  system  and  none  of  them 
have  improved  it.  Adopt  a  definite  form  for  written  analysis  and  have  all  pupils 
to  conform  to  it.  It  will  save  time  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Drill  on  analysis 
and  diagramming  to  the  end  of  the  quarter.  If  sentences  in  the  adopted  book 
are  not  sufficient  or  are  not  suited,  the  teacher  should  select  others  from  reading 
and  literature. 

Second  Quarter. — Learn  the  eight  parts  of  speech  and  definition  for  each,  and 
practice  selecting  and  listing  them  for  exercises. 

Study  inflection  of  the  different  parts  of  speech — declension,  conjugation  and 
comparison. 

Study  nouns — their  classification;  then  study  gender,  number,  person  and  case 
as  applied  to  both  nouns  and  pronouns.  Drill  much  on  constructing  sentences, 
using  nouns  and  pronouns  in  their  several  relations,  as  "Write  sentence  using  per- 
sonal pronoun,  third  person,  singular  number,  feminine  gender,  objective  case." 

After  finding  different  uses  of  the  several  cases,  drill  again  on  sentence  analysis, 
using  the  same  form  of  written  analysis  and  system  of  diagramming.  With  the 
study  of  relative  pronoun,  construct  complex  sentences ;  then  drill  on  analysis  of 
complex  sentences.  Begin  parsing  now  by  having  all  nouns  and  pronouns  parsed. 
Drill  on  what  is  called  old-fashioned  parsing.  Name  the  different  properties  and 
at  first  give  reasons  in  every  instance.    Parse.   Don't  be  afraid  of  too  much  parsing. 

Third  Quarter. — Spend  the  entire  quarter  on  the  verb.  Don't  fail  to  teach 
transitive  and  intransitive  verbs  thoroughly.  The  failure  to  teach  that  only  transi- 
tive verbs  have  voice  is  unpardonable.  Have  the  modes  and  tenses  thoroughly 
learned.  Drill  on  conjugating  verbs  inJ  all  modes,  tenses,  persons  and  numbers. 
Emphasize  sentence  formation  by  requiring  written  work  containing  verbs  of  cer- 
tain construction.  Drill  on  giving  principal  parts  of  lists  of  verbs — both  strong 
and  weak.  Teach  the  infinitive  and  its  uses  in  the  sentence.  Drill  one  day  in  each 
week  on  parsing  verbs,  nouns  and  pronouns.  Drill  one  day  each  week  on  sentence 
analysis  and  diagramming.  Drill  much  towards  the  end  of  the  quarter  on  con- 
jugation of  verbs. 

During  this  quarter,  teach  the  compound  sentence  and  drill  on  use  of  con- 
junction and  compound  elements  in  simple  and  complex  sentences. 

Fourth  Quarter. — Devote  much  time  to  the  adjective  and  the  adverb;  to 
adjective  and  adverb  phrases;  to  adjective  and  adverb  clauses.  Teach  recognition 
of  these  functions  in  all  sorts  of  exercises.  Construct  sentences  containing  desig- 
nated words,  phrases  and  clauses  used  as  adjectives  or  as  adverbs.  Don't  neglect 
interjections  and  construction  work  involving  all  parts  of  speech. 

Not  less  than  one  day  in  each  week  should  be  given  to  parsing  and  another 
to  analyzing  sentences. 
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Class  A.— Eighth  Year. 

First  Quarter. — Syntax.  What  is  it?  Study  carefully  relation  and  discovei 
rules  relating  to  cases.  How  many  rules  for  use  of  nouns  and  pronouns  in  nomi- 
native case?  How  many  for  objective  case?  Give  rules  for  possessive  and  appositive 
nouns.  Drill  thoroughly  on  sentence  construction,  using  different  cases.  Later, 
analyze  and  diagram  and  then  parse.  Have  some  composition  work  each  week,  as 
in  previous  grade.  Teach  that  pronouns  must  agree  with  antecedents  in  person, 
gender  and  number,  and  that  verbs  must  agree  with  their  subjects  in  person  and 
number.  Make  the  rules  and  apply  them.  Drill  on  proper  tense  forms  and  proper 
use  of  each.   Develop  rules. 

Second  Quarter. — Make  a  special  study  of  modes  and  tenses  and  of  auxiliary 
verbs.  Be  sure  that  pupils  understand  copulative  verbs  and  complements.  Learn 
all  the  rules  of  agreement.  Drill  on  writing  sentences  to  illustrate  each.  Analyze 
and  parse  sentences  given  in  the  text  and  assign  others.  Continue  having  one  com- 
position a  week,  based  largely  on  the  literature  and  supplementary  reading. 

Third  Quarter. — Study  infinitives  and  participles.  Get  at  meaning  and  func- 
tion of  each.  Here  is  place  for  thorough  drill  in  formation  of  sentences  using 
these  verbals.    Analyze  sentences  containing  them. 

Fourth  Quarter. — The  teacher  should  make  a  list  of  difficult  constructions 
and  give  them  special  study  in  a  general  review.  Some  emphasis  should  be  given 
relative  pronouns  and  conjunctive  adverbs;  the  objective  and  object  complement. 
Copulative  verbs  and  active  and  passive  voice  should  be  understood  before  closing 
the  work  of  the  year. 


ARITHMETIC. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  The  aim  in  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  elementary  schools  should  be  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  mental  training  through  topics  of  greatest  practical 
value.  All  topics  which  are  obsolete,  or  which  have  no  practical  application  to  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  should  be  omitted.  The  practical  ends  to  be  obtained  are, 
(1)  mastery  of  processes  needed  in  the  solution  of  the  ordinary  problems  of  daily 
life,  and  (2)  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

2.  As  a  means  of  mental  training,  the  specific  ends  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
teaching  arithmetic  are,  (a)  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  observation;  (b)  the 
cultivation  of  the  power  of  concentration  or  sustained  attention;  (c)  the  develop- 
ment and  training  of  memory,  and  (d)  the  strengthening  of  the  power  to  reason. 
Too  great  demands  upon  the  reasoning  power  of  young  children,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  too  complex  problems  retards  the  healthy  development  of  this  power 
rather  than  encourages  it.  Train  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  fundamental  processes, 
using  simple  problems  involving  small  numbers. 

3.  Formal  number  lessons  should  begin  the  latter  part  of  the  second  year. 

4.  The  grammar  school  course  should  include  a  study  of  concrete  geometry, 
an  application  of  the  simple  algebraic  equation  to  the  solution  of  problems,  a 
simple  treatment  of  the  four  fundamental  processes  with  algebraic  quantities,  pos- 
sibly some  factoring,  and  other  topics. 

5.  In  the  selection  and  treatment  of  topics  the  logical  unfolding  of  the  subject 
should  be  entirely  subordinated  to  the  mental  development  and  the  practical  needs 
of  the  child.    In  general,  the  simple  elements  of  various  subjects  should  be  intro- 
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■duced  as  the  child  is  mentally  able  to  grasp  them  and  as  the  needs  of  daily  life 
require  that  he  should  know  them,  the  more  difficult  aspects  of  some  subjects  being 
reserved  for  later  treatment;  provided,  first,  that  the  introduction  of  too  many 
topics  at  a  time  be  carefully  avoided;  and,  second,  that  at  the  end  of  the  course 
the  pupils  be  given  a  review  of  arithmetic. 

6.  At  least  one-third  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  mental  work,  the  num- 
bers involved  in  these  exercises  being  so  small  and  conditions  so  simple  that  they 
may  be  readily  handled  by  the  children. 

7.  In  general,  new  work  should  be  introduced  inductively  through  simple 
mental  problems  illustrating  the  principles  involved. 

8.  There  should  be  constant  review  throughout  the  course,  no  topic  being 
regarded  as  completed  in  any  grade. 

9.  Pupils  should  be  brought  into  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  the  concrete 
material  under  discussion  in  the  arithmetic.  They  should  weigh,  measure,  see 
and  handle  actual  things.  In  dealing  with  an  object  the  pupil  should  first  estimate 
its  length,  area,  or  volume,  and  then  verify  his  judgment  by  actual  measurements. 

The  use  of  objects  in  the  lower  grades,  however,  to  enable  the  child  to  form 
the  number  concept,  should  not  be  carried  too  far. 

In  the  selection  of  problems,  preference  should  be  given  to  those  that  create 
in  the  child  an  intelligent  interest  in  his  immediate  social  and  industrial  environment. 

10.  Too  great  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  "method,"  nor  should  too 
;great  importance  be  attached  to  formal  explanations  by  pupils.  The  matter  of 
supreme  importance  is  for  each  teacher  to  know  the  mental  processes  of  each 
individual  child  under  his  or  her  care. 

11.  The  essential  unity  of  topics  should  be  constantly  emphasized,  e.  g.,  the 
relation  of  the  decimal  fraction  to  the  common  fraction,  and  of  percentage  to  both." 

12.  Do  not  give  the  children  too  much  formal,  oral  analysis. 

13.  Make  free  use  of  the  blackboard,  but  use  pencil  and  tablet  sparingly. 
It  were  better  that  a  pupil  go  to  class  with  his  preparation  in  his  head  than  on  his 
tablet. 

14.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  counts  for  much  in  teaching  arithmetic. 
The  good  teacher  will  develop  much  power  in  his  or  her  pupils  in  teaching  them 
this  subject. 

15.  Ordinarily,  no  home  work  in  arithmetic  should  be  assigned  to  pupils 
below  the  fifth  grade. 

Class  D. — First  and  Second  Years. 

By  dealing  simply  and  naturally  with  such  magnitudes  and  number  relations 
as  they  encounter  in  their  everyday  experiences,  the  children  are  laying  the  best 
possible  basis  in  the  concrete  for  later  formal  work.  What  knowledge  of  number 
they  unconsciously  gain  will  be  vital  and  practical.  Measuring,  comparing,  and 
especially  counting,  should  be  encouraged,  and  opportunities  therefor  offered.  First 
and  second  quarters,  as  given  below,  are  meant  to  guide  the  teacher  in  the  work 
of  the  first  year ;  all  four  quarters,  as  outlined,  may  be  given  to  second  year  pupils. 

First  Quarter. — Oral.  Counting  with  objects  and  without  objects.  Reading 
to  one  hundred.    Measurements  and  comparisons. 

Detail.  Count  by  ones  to  one  hundred,  using  at  first  objects  in  considerable 
variety.  Gradually  introduce  counting  without  the  objects,  increasing  the  rapidity 
of  the  process. 

Written.    Integers  to  ten. 

Integers  written.  First  by  marks  as  in  scoring:  I,  II,  III,  IIII ;  second,  by 
Arabic  symbols. 

Measurements  and  comparisons,  exercises  within  ten.    Cent,  five  cent,  dime. 
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Simple  transactions,  using  toy  money.  Splints  of  two-inch,  four-inch  and  six- 
inch  length  may  be  used  in  easy  measuring.  Small  groups  of  like  objects  may  be 
compared. 

Second  Quarter. — Oral.  Counting.  Reading  to  one  hundred.  Increasing 
and  decreasing  numbers  to  fifty  by  ones,  by  twos.  Measurements  and  comparisons. 
Simplest  problems  connected  with  daily  life  of  pupils. 

Written.    Arabic  symbols  to  fifty. 

Detail.  Count  by  ones  to  one  hundred,  by  twos  to  twenty.  Reverse  the  pro- 
cess by  ones,  by  twos. 

Measurements  and  comparison:  Inch,  foot;  cent,  five-cent  piece,  dime;  pint, 
quart.  Short  lines  in  integral  number  of  inches,  or  of  feet,  compared.  Exercises 
within  twenty. 

Problems:  Only  one  operation  in  a  problem;  objects  or  pictures  arranged 
in  groups  not  larger  than  four.    Number  within  twenty. 

Third  Quarter. — Oral.  Reading  numbers  to  five  hundred.  Increasing  and 
decreasing  numbers  to  one  hundred  by  ones,  by  twos,  by  threes,  by  fours,  by  fives. 
Measurements  and  comparisons.  Fractions,  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth.  Prob- 
lems. 

Detail.    Rapid  counting,  gradually  omitting  objects. 
Addition.    Tables  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five. 
Subtraction.    Tables  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  five. 

All  tables  should  be  developed,  memorized  to  perfection,  and  applied  in  in- 
creasing and  decreasing  numbers  to  one  hundred. 

Fourth  Quarter. — Oral.  Reading  numbers  to  one  thousand.  Counting,  ad- 
dition and  subtraction.  Measurements  and  comparisons.  Fractions,  one-half,  one- 
third,  one-fourth  and  one-eighth.  Problems. 

Detail.  Oral  addition  and  substraction :  the  forty-five  principal  combinations 
reviewed.  Drill  in  recognizing  combinations  by  sight.  Counting  by  twos,  threes, 
fours,  fives,  and  tens  to  one  hundred.  This  affords  a  preparation  for  the  multipli- 
cation table.    Measurements  and  comparisons. 

Written.  Column  additions  with  not  more  than  six  addends.  The  building- 
up  method  of  subtraction  is  recommended.  Give  special  attention  to  speed  and 
accuracy. 

Review  Denominate  Units  of  Preceding  Grades. 

Forming  rectangles  with  inch-squares  of  card-board;  drawing  rectangles  with 
integral  number  of  inches  in  each  dimension,  and  separating  them  into  inch 
squares ;  finding  how  many  times  the  whole  rectangle  contains  a  one-inch  square, 
and  what  part  one  row.  of  squares  is  of  the  whole. 

Problems;  simple  problems  within  the  child's  experience,  involving  addition 
and  subtraction,  and  integers  of  three  orders  only. 

The  making  and  solving  of  original  problems  suggested  by  abstract  data. 

Third  Year. 

First  Quarter. — Oral.  Reading  Arabic  numerals  to  2,000;  Roman  numerals 
to  C.  Multiplication  and  division  tables  through  five;  fractions,  one-fourth,  one- 
third,  one-fifth,  one-sixth.  Measurements  and  comparisons.  Drills  in  rapid  ad- 
dition and  subtraction.    Problems  for  quick  solution. 

Written.  Integers  of  four  orders.  Dollars  and  cents.  Addition  and  sub- 
traction, using  numbers  of  three  and  four  orders.  Drill  for  accuracy.  Multiplica- 
tion and  division,  within  the  tables  already  learned.  Drill  for  accuracy.  Make 
and  solve  problems,  using  concrete  numbers. 

Second   Quarter. — Oral.    Practice   reading  to   10,000,   to   acquire  rapidity. 
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Alternate  writing  and  dictating,  the  numerals,  (Arabic  and  Roman),  to  be  read. 
Count  by  fours,  sixes  and  sevens  to  100,  beginning  with  one,  with  two,  and  with 
three,  respectively.  Make  problems  for  rapid  practice  in  multiplication  and  division, 
also,  in  handling  small  fractions. 

Written.  Write  integers  to  20,000;  Roman  numerals  to  D.  Addition  and 
subtraction,  using  numbers  of  four  orders.  Do  not  make  the  columns  too  long. 
Multiply  and  divide  numbers  of  four  orders  by  multipliers  and  divisors  within  the 
tables  learned.  Use  dollars  and  cents.  For  practice  in  both  oral  and  written  work, 
make  many  problems  involving  things  within  the  experience  of  the  children.  Have 
children  use  measures  as  foot  rule,  yardstick,  pint  and  quart  measures,  scales  and 
weights,  etc.,  and  make  and  solve  problems  in  harmony  with  measurements. 

Third  Quarter. — Oral.    Reading  Arabic  numerals  to  100,000;  Roman  numer- 
als to  M.    Practice  until  pupils  read  accurately  and  then  drill  for  rapidity.  Count 
off  by  threes,  fours,  fives  and  sixes.    Beginning  with  two  and  with  four,  count  by 
sixes,  sevens  and  eights.    Practice  the  forty-five  combinations  as  in  second  grade.  • 
Develop,  memorize  and  recite  multiplication  table  to  six  times  twelve. 

Written.  Write  numbers  of  five  orders.  Add  columns  of  numbers  of  four 
orders.  Multiply  and  divide  numbers  of  four  orders,  using  multipliers  within  the 
tables  learned. 

Fourth  Quarter. — Review  the  work  of  the  year.  Drill  for  speed  and  accur- 
acy.  Give  many  problems  involving  concrete  numbers  requiring  use  of  different 
standards  of  measure.    Use  a  variety  of  objects  for  objective  work  in  fractions. 

Memorize  thoroughly  multiplication  and  division  tables  to  eight  times  twelve.  | 
Give  especial  attention  to  addition  by  endings.    Do  much  oral  work  (not  too  formal) 
and  let  the  written  work  be  simple.    Have  pupils  write  complete  analysis  to  a  few 
problems  until  they  understand  every  step.    Make  all  work  in  arithmetic  vigorous. 

Fourth  Year. 

Problems  during  this  period  should  develop  skill.    To  acquire  skill  there  must  ; 
be  a  thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  processes — addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division.    The  multiplication  table,  "the  key  to  arithmetic,"  must  be  so  thorough-  j 
ly  mastered  that  factors  instantly  suggest  the  product  and  vice  versa. 

Teachers  should  remember  that  while  emphazing  drill  they  should  frequently 
deal  with  the  concrete  and  its  measurement;  pupils  should  constantly  be  called  upon 
to  interpret  symbols  and  explain  processes. 

With  training  for  skill  in  computations  there  should  be  acquired  increased 
skill  in  analysis.  An  operation  may  be  performed  with  only  a  partial  knowledge 
of  the  reasons  underlying  its  steps,  but  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  reasons  must 
be  given  for  each  operation. 

First  Quarter. — Addition,  substruction,  multiplication  and  division. — Continue 
same  kind  of  work  as  in  previous  year,  making  work  in  multiplying  and  dividing 
more  difficult,  until  pupils  can  perform  processes  rapidly  to  12.  Drill  on  parts  and 
run  it  into  parts  of  100  or  percentage.  Mental  arithmetic  may  be  used  to  good 
advantage  in  this  class. 

Second  Quarter. — Factoring,  cancellation,  common  fractions. — Drill  on  frac- 
tions and  problem  making.  Teach  to  write  and  read  decimals  and  to  perform  simple 
operations  with  them.  Do  not  forget  to  keep  problems  on  board  for  pupils  to 
solve.    Drill  on  proper  forms  of  solution  and  correct  explanations. 

Third  Quarter. — Decimal  fractions  and  review  of  second  quarter's  work. — 
Spend  much  time  in  solving  problems  in  measurements  of  surfaces  and  of  solids. 
Teach  to  find  areas  and  contents.  Secure  a  box  of  blocks  of  all  sizes  from  T/2  inch 
cube  to  G  inch  cube.  These  may  be  made  at  any  saw  mill  or  lumber  yard.  Use 
them  to  teach  relations  of  numbers,  ratio  and  proportions.  Thoroughly  drill  in 
sight  work.    Teach  long  division. 
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Fourth  Quarter. — Denominate  numbers  and  interest. — Continue  drills  in  all 
subjects  taught.  Devote  one-half  the  period  of  recitation  to  mental  arithmetic, 
using  problems  that  will  cause  pupils  to  think.  Always  keep  in  mind  just  what 
you  are  trying  to  accomplish,  whether  it  be  to  acquire  knowledge,  develop  power  or 
train  to  skill,  and  make  your  problem  serve  its  purpose.  Review  the  work  of  the 
year. 

Fifth  Year. 

Clear  ideas  of  number  and  skill  in  process  having  been  secured,  training  of  the 
analytic  judgment  should  receive  greater  attention.  The  previous  study  has  been  the 
art  of  arithmetic ;  it  should  now  be  studied  more  as  a  science.  Definitions,  principles, 
rules  and  formulas  should  now  be  developed.  Each  subject  should  be  known  for 
itself  and  for  its  relation  to  other  subjects.  Relation  and  interdependence  should 
be  carefully  taught. 

Continue  use  of  Oral  Arithmetic  during  the  year.  Give  frequent  drills  in 
notation  and  numeration.  This  year  a  full  and  complete  mastery  of  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division  and  of  simple  and  fractional  numbers  should 
be  acquired. 

At  the  time  of  reciting  Oral  Arithmetic  do  not  have  the  problems  written  where 
the  pupils  can  see  them.  The  pupils  should  listen  so  that  each  may  repeat  the 
problem  if  required  to  do  so. 

The  pupil  solving  the  problem  should  stand  and  give  his  own  analysis,  the 
teacher  warning  him  against  illogical  processes,  but  giving  no  set  forms.  Do  not 
omit  the  practice  in  problem  making. 

First  Quarter. — Notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction  and  multipli- 
cation.— Give  thorough  drill  in  Roman  and  Arabic  notations.  Pupils  should  be 
required  to  give  clear  definitions  of  terms  used.  Necessary  rules  for  processes 
should  be  deduced  after  solution  of  many  problems.  The  object  is  to  acquire  accur- 
acy and  speed  in  handling  numbers.  Give  many  problems  not  found  in  the  book, 
problems  made  up  from  familiar  objects  and  transactions  at  home.  Have  pupils 
make  and  solve  original  problems.  Have  them  bring  in  original  problems  for  class 
solution.  Give  problems  combining  two  or  three  processes;  as,  12  plus  8  plus  9 
minus  5  minus  6  times  7  equal  what?  Give  many  such,  making  them  more  difficult 
until  pupils  become  expert  in  handling  numbers  and  their  combinations.  Do  not 
allow  pupils  to  use  such  devises  as  counting  on  fingers,  counting  marks,  etc.,  but 
have  them  so  familiar  with  numbers  that  they  can  reach  direct  results. 

Second  Quarter. — Division,  factors,  cancellation. — Give  thorough  and  rapid 
drill  in  short  division,  both  oral  and  written,  then  follow  with  easy  problems  in 
long  division.  Drill  until  pupils  understand  clearly  the  principles  and  processes. 
Help  them  to  understand  that  division  is  the  converse  of  multiplication  and  a 
short  method  of  substracting  equal  numbers.  A  thorough  mastery  of  the  multipli- 
cation table  is  all-important.  The  factors  of  numbers,  how  to  find  and  use  them, 
will  be  comparatively  easy  to  one  who  understands  the  relation  of  multiplication 
and  division.  Multiply  two  numbers,  as  7  and  3.  The  factors  of  the  result  are 
7  and  3.  Divide  21  by  3;  the  quotient  7  with  the  divisor  3  are  the  factors  of  21. 
Illustrate  by  many  examples.  Bring  out  clearly  the  difference  between  prime  and 
composite  numbers.  Drill  until  pupils  can  determine  by  inspection  when  numbers 
are  divisible  by  the  digits  from  2  to  9,  inclusive.  A  few  lessons  will  enable  the 
pupils  to  see  that  cancellation  is  a  short  method  of  making  many  multiplications 
and  divisions  by  omitting  equal  factors  from  both  dividend  and  divisor,  and  will 
enable  them  to  use  this  process  in  shortening  their  work. 

Third  Quarter. — Common  Fractions  to  Division. — By  a  number  of  easy  prob- 
lems and  illustrations  lead  to  definition  of  fraction;  terms  of  fraction,  numerator 
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and  denominator ;  kinds  of  fractions,  proper,  improper,  mixed,  etc.  Drill  in  writ- 
ing and  reading  fractions,  give  much  oral  work  in  finding  parts  of  numbers,  as 
one-seventh  of  14;  three-eighths  of  16;  five-sixths  of  42,  etc.;  change  y2  to  4ths; 
2-3  to  9ths ;  4-5  to  30ths ;  2-7  to  21st,  etc.  Practice  on  reducing  fractions  to  higher 
and  lower  terms  and  common  denominators.  Have  these  principles  thoroughly- 
understood  and  the  other  work  in  this  quarter  will  be  easily  mastered. 

Fourth  Quarter. — Division  of  Fractions  and  Review. — Complete  common 
fractions  and  review  the  subject.  Use  many  original  problems  and  those  selected 
from  other  texts.  Study  carefully  the  reasons  for  inverting  the  divisor  and  see  that 
the  pupils  thoroughly  understand  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  solve  all  the  problems 
in  the  book,  original  problems,  as  a  rule,  being  preferable.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
continue  solving  problems  under  a  given  subject  after  pupils  thoroughly  understand 
it  and  can  apply  its  principles  readily  and  accurately 

Sixth  Year. 

First  Quarter. — Decimal  fractions. — A  clear  understanding  of  percentage  de- 
pends upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  decimal  fractions.  Pupils  should  be  drilled 
until  they  can  read  and  write  decimal  numbers  accurately.  It  is  important  to 
know  how  and  where  to  place  the  point  in  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals. 
Confusion  often  arises  from  pupils  not  being  able  to  write  decimal  numbers  ac- 
curately on  hearing  them  read  by  the  teacher,  and  mistakes  are  more  often  made 
in  not  being  able  to  place  the  decimal  point  correctly  in  multiplication  and  division 
than  in  anything  else.  The  principles  and  processes  of  solution  are  the  same  in 
decimals  as  in  whole  numbers,  and  facility  in  reading,  writing  and  pointing  are  the 
main  things  to  be  stressed,  aside  from  accuracy  and  rapidity  of  work.  Practice 
in  changing  common  fractions  to  decimals  and  decimals  to  common  fractions  until 
pupils  know  the  value  of  numbers  used  in  percentage  and  interest,  whether  ex- 
pressed decimally  or  as  common  fractions.  The  relation  of  decimals  to  United 
States  money,  percentage  and  interest  should  be  understood  by  the  pupil.  Here, 
as  in  other  subjects,  the  teacher  should  use  many  original  problems  in  order  that 
the  pupil  may  acquire  confidence  and  speed  in  handling  numbers  and  solving  prob- 
lems. 

Second  Quarter. — Denominate  numbers. — The  work  in  compound  numbers 
should  be  amply  illustrated  and  the  pupils  encouraged  to  make  and  solve  many 
original  problems  from  familiar  objects.  After  learning  to  reduce  numbers  from 
higher  to  lower  and  lower  to  higher  denominations,  pupils  should  be  required  to 
make  measurements  and  solve  problems,  such  as  finding  the  numbers  of  square  feet 
and  square  yards  in  the  school  room  and  the  school  yard;  how  many  bushels  of 
grain  the  school  room  would  hold ;  the  cost  of  certain  pieces  of  land  familiar  to 
them  at  so  much  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  piles  of  wood  filling,  given  dimen- 
sions, etc.  Comparisons  of  different  weights  and  measures  should  be  made  and 
pupils  should  be  taught  to  make  or  should  borrow  different  weights  and  measures 
for  the  use  of  the  class  if  the  school  is  not  supplied  with  them.  Measurement  of 
grain  and  fruit,  weight  of  cattle,  the  value  of  land  and  many  original  problems 
involving  subjects  of  direct  and  daily  interest  to  the  children  will  make  their 
knowledge  more  practical  and  valuable. 

Third  Quarter. — Longitude  and  Time,  practical  measurements  and  review 
problems. — A  few  drills  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  longitude  and  time.  Most  of  the  time  of  this  quarter  should  be  spent 
upon  practical  measurements  and  in  the  solution  of  problems  that  will  review  the 
quarter's  work  thoroughly.  Pupils  should  be  required  In  draw  accurately  the  dif- 
ferent angles,  lines  and  figures,  and  to  make  and  solve  many  original  problems 
on  the  different  figures.    In  most  problems  the  figures  should  be  drawn.  Pupils 
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should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  solution  of  problems  involving  the  carpet- 
ing of  floors,  plastering  of  walls  and  ceilings  and  painting  surfaces,  measurement 
of  land,  lumber  and  finding  capacity  of  bins,  cisterns,  wagon  boxes,  etc. 

Fourth  Quarter. — Percentage  and  its  applications  to  interest. — During  the 
entire  year  use  oral  arithmetic.  When  percentage  is  thoroughly  understood  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  handling  any  of  its  applications.  Only  a  few 
terms  need  be  defined,  but  these,  with  the  principles  involving  them,  should  be 
so  thoroughly  understood  that  the  pupil  can  readily  and  easily  find  any  one  when 
the  others  are  given.  Here,  as  in  other  subjects,  it  is  not  necessary  to  solve  all 
the  problems  in  the  book.  Drill  until  the  pupils  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  principles  of  the  subject  and  how  to  apply  them,  and  then  omit  many  of  the 
easier  problems,  giving  only  such  as  require  thought  in  their  solution. 

Class  A. — Seventh  Year. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  years'  work  should  be  alternated.  Give  the  seventh 
year  in  1907-8,  and  the  eighth  in  1908-9,  and  continue  to  alternate. 

First  Quarter. — Interest  to  true  discount. — This  will  not  be  difficult  to  those 
who  understand  percentage.  Pupils  like  to  compute  interest.  In  this  subject  the 
teacher  will  not  have  any  difficulty  in  procuring  many  original  problems  from 
pupils  and  parents  to  supplement  problems  in  the  book.  Do  not  fail  to  make 
clear  the  principles  involved  in  each  problem.  Have  each  problem  solved  from 
the  pupil's  viewpoint  and  avoid  model  solutions,  patterns  and  recipes.  Lead  pupils 
to  think  independently. 

Second  Quarter. — Interest — Bank  discount,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.  (Omit  Annual 
Interest  and  True  Discount.) — Drill  the  pupils  until  they  can  readily  write  any  of 
the  simple  forms  of  business  paper,  such  as  promissory  notes,  receipts,  checks, 
drafts,  etc.  Give  careful  attention  to  the  form,  punctuation  and  spelling  in  the 
written  work.  Facility  in  the  use  of  terms  and  in  understanding  their  applica- 
tions is  the  result  of  use,  and  pupils  should  be  drilled  until  the  language  of  business 
is  familiar  to  them. 

Third  Quarter. — Exchange,  Partnership,  Ratio  and  Proportion. — Six  or  eight 
days  is  sufficient  time  to  spend  on  exchange,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  partnership. 
Not  all  the  problems  need  be  solved,  but  sufficient  time  must  be  spent  to  familiarize 
the  pupils  with  the  principles  involved.  More  time  should  be  spent  on  ratio  and 
proportion.  Make  it  plain  that  simple  proportion  is  an  equality  of  simple  ratios  that 
may  be  arranged  in  direct  or  indirect  order.  Avoid  the  formal  statement  of  prob- 
lems by  rule.    Lead  pupils  to  see  relations. 

Fourth  Quarter, — Involution,  evolution,  square  root  and  cube  root. — Give 
rapid  oral  and  written  drills  in  squaring  and  cubing  numbers.  Pupils  should  know 
the  squares  of  numbers  from  1  to  25  and  their  cubes  to  12  or  15.  The  roots  of  per- 
fect squares  and  cubes  to  625  and  3375.  In  written  solutions  use  formulae  for 
square  and  cube  root,  and  also  the  blocks.  Drill  until  pupils  can  use  above  do- 
vices  easily  in  explaining  and  illustrating  their  solutions. 

Class  A.— Eighth  Year. 

First  Quarter. — Use  the  entire  quarter  in  reviewing  work  gone  over  the  first 
quarter  in  seventh  year,  and  solution  of  such  problems  as  will  develop  and  strengthen 
the  pupils  at  the  points  where  they  seem  most  defective.  Pass  over  easy  and 
unimportant  problems.  Select  from  other  authors  and  make  original  problems. 
Drill  and  review  until  pupils  have  a  good  grasp  of  the  entire  subject  passed  over. 

Second  Quarter. — Average  payments,  accounts,  progressions,  compound  in- 
terest.— Review  the  second  quarter's  work  of  the  previous  year.  A  knowledge  of 
these  new  subjects  is  not  vital,  but  is  important  to  the  student  who  would  complete 
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the  course  in  arithmetic,  and  who  would  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects ordinarily  found  in  a  practical  arithmetic.  The  teacher  should  make  it  the 
rule  to  teach  thoroughly  every  subject  considered.  Partial  knowledge  of  any  sub- 
ject is  not  valuable.  The  drill  and  mental  discipline  are  quite  as  important  as  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  the  study  of  these  subjects. 

Third  Quarter. — Divisors  and  multiples,  G.  C.  D.  and  L.  C.  M.,  measure- 
ments of  solids. — Here,  as  in  the  preceding  quarter's  work,  mental  discipline  is  the 
object  of  the  study,  rather  than  the  knowledge  obtained.  Drill  for  speed  and 
accuracy  in  work.  Give  thorough  review  of  ratio  and  proportion.  Keep  original 
form  problem  before  the  pupils. 

Fourth  Quarter. — Complete  the  book.  Study  carefully  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  and  review  parts  of  the  subject  not  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  class.  Make  and  solve  problems  relating  to  merchants,  factories,  builders 
and  other  mechanics. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Class  C— Fourth  Year. 

First  Quarter. — It  is  expected  that  the  nature  study  of  the  earlier  grades 
will  have  contributed  to  home  geography  so  that  certain  sections  of  this  portion 
of  the  subject  may  be  treated  quickly.  Avoid  devoting  too  long  a  time  to  home 
geography.    Children  get  bored  if  this  subject  is  long  drawn  out  as  is  often  the  case. 

As  far  as  possible,  base  home  geography  on  the  children's  personal  experience. 
Develop  the  subject  in  class  and  use  the  text  as  a  means  of  reviewing  and  clinching 
points.  Home  geography  based  on  text  and  not  on  actuality  is  a  poor  foundation 
for  later  work.  Make  it  real,  devoting  particular  attention  to  geographic  features 
illustrated  in  the  vicinity.  Have  as  many  excursions  as  can  be  arranged,  and 
illustrate  by  photographs,  drawing,  models,  and  specimens,  if  possible.  Have  chil- 
dren contribute  to  this  by  bringing  in  illustrative  materials. 

Make  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  homes  in  the  vicinity. 

Bring  out  essential  elements  of  a  home — family,  house,  and  division  of  labor 
in  family  work. 

Necessity  of  different  buildings  in  locality  in  order  to  accommodate  varieties 
of  business. 

Note  buildings  used  by  many  people,  such  as  postoffice,  stores,  schoolhouses, 
and  churches. 

Study  relation  of  these  buildings  to  principal  thoroughfares. 
Bring  out  the  advantages  of  people  living  close  together. 

If  in  a  city,  locate  the  corners  that  are  best  known  as  locations  of  stores;  if 
in  the  country  or  a  small  town,  note  places  in  the  village  that  have  local  names. 

Show  how  animals  passing  along  one  line  make  paths.  In  this  connection 
study  cows  in  pasture,  children  going  to  school  in  the  country,  children  going  over 
schoolroom  doorsill,  or  the  wearing  of  carpet  in  certain  places. 

Bring  out  the  natural  development  of  paths  and  their  gradual  improvement 
into  roads  and  streets. 

Learn  the  names  of  the  principal  streets  or  roads  in  a  locality. 

Show  how  they  are  cared  for  and  thus  lead  up  to  government. 

Show  how  each  family  contributes  to  government  by  taxes. 

Note  the  important  local  officers — just  enough  to  illustrate — not  all.  Bring 
out  town,  city,  state  and  National  government,  and  show  how  these  forms  of  gov- 
ernment are  related  to  the  pupils. 
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The  Surface  of  the  Land. 

Study  the  slopes  between  the  schoolhouse  and  the  pupils'  homes.  Give  variety 
of  slopes.  Have  the  children  decide  which  is  easiest  to  travel  over.  Hence  the 
reason  for  relation  of  slopes  to  roads.  Give  terms  like  hill,  plain  or  valley  after 
the  form  has  been  studied. 

Study  the  location  of  schoolhouse  in  reference  to  slopes.  Pick  out  certain 
buildings  and  study  their  location,  as  the  church  on  a  hill,  a  store  where  roads  meet 
on  a  plain. 

Show  as  fully  as  possible  how  people  depend  on  slopes. 

Study  distribution  of  trees  and  note  the  relations  of  occupations  to  slopes  in- 
local  landscapes. 

Show  a  few  views  from  text  or  other  illustrations,  to  bring  out  the  point  that 
similiar  forms  are  found  in  other  distant  regions. 

Have  the  children  summarize  local  landscape  features  by  means  of  definitions 
made  by  themselves.    Then  compare  with  the  definitions  in  the  text. 

The  Water  on  the  Surface  of  the  Land. 

Note  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  air. 
Show  the  latter  by  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  on  a  warm,  moist  day.  Note  the  neces- 
sity of  water  for  plants,  animals  and  people. 

Show  how  drinking  water  is  secured  in  your  home  locality.  Explain  wells, 
or  springs,  or  city  water  supply. 

Study  the  water  of  a  stream  and  note  the  sediment  contained.  Have  the 
children  reason  as  to  the  origin  of  sediment.  Study  a  near-by  stream  or  rain  rill 
and  see  proportion  of  sediment  in  sight. 

If  possible  get  some  distilled  water,  and  have  the  children  explain  the  taste  as 
compared  with  the  taste  of  local  drinking  water.  Illustrate  by  dissolving  sugar  or 
salt  in  a  glass  of  water. 

Bring  out  parts  of  a  stream  and  develop  common  definitions  associated  with 
local  water  courses  and  valleys.  Omit  those  drainage  forms  not  illustrated  in  your 
locality. 

Study  other  uses  of  running  water,  i.  e.,  in  commerce,  manufacturing,  irriga- 
tion. 

Summarize  in  home-made  definitions  and  then  compare  with  those  of  the 

book. 

The  Soils. 

Second  Quarter. — Observe  the  weathering  of  rocks,  the  rusting  of  tools  and 
other  similar  phenomena  to  show  how  rocks  decay  and  form  soil. 

Have  a  box  of  soil  in  the  room  and  study  its  fineness,  color,  feeling,  and  the 
way  it  takes  up  water. 

Test  different  kinds  of  soil  by  having  the  children  plant  seeds  and  compare 
results. 

Show  how  soil  is  necessary  to  plants  and  study  effects  of  running  water  on 

soils. 

Combine  this  work  with  Nature  Study. 

The  Atmosphere. 

Perform  some  simple  experiments  to  show  the  presence  of  air. 

Have  the  children  relate,  from  their  own  experience,  ways  in  which  air  is  of 

use. 

Have  them  describe  their  feelings  on  damp  and  dry  days,  cold  and  warm  days, 
calm  and  windy  days. 
C  S— 3 
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Have  them  study  various  forms  of  water  observable  as  vapor,  fog,  clouds,  dew, 
frost,  rain,  snow  and  ice.  Show  by  experiment  evaporation  and  dew  point,  when 
vapor  and  dew  are  studied. 

Study  different  days  to  show  varieties  of  weather,  and  keep  a  weather  record 
at  different  seasons  for  a  week  or  two  at  a  time. 

Study  effects  of  weather  at  different  seasons  on  crops,  animals  and  plants. 

Occupations. 

Review  need  6f  division  of  labor  in  families  and  communities. 

Have  the  children  work  out  the  number  of  different  occupations  that  con- 
tribute to  their  daily  needs. 

Find  out  how  many  different  occupations  are  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the 
parents  of  class  members. 

Illustrate  agriculture  by  window  gardening. 

Illustrate  grazing  by  observation  of  cattle,  goats,  or  horses. 

Have  the  children  describe  other  occupations  they  are  familiar  with,  such 
as  quarrying,  lumbering  and  fishing.  If  possible,  make  excursions  to  study  local 
occupations,  observing  simpler  features  only. 

Bring  out  the  advantage  of  money  as  representing  wealth  and  as  an  aid  to 
commerce. 

Transportation. 

Have  the  children  describe  trading  they  have  engaged  in,  noting  exchange 
of  goods  for  money  or  money  for  goods,  and  transportation  involved  in  getting 
goods  to  or  from  the  store. 

Lead  out  toother  means  of  transportation  observable  in  the  locality. 

Have  the  children  note  variety  and  make  a  list  of  goods  to  be  seen  in  transit. 

Show  how  transportation  involves  distance  and  direction. 

Distance,  Direction,  Maps  and  Globes. 

Have  the  children  become  familiar  with  units  of  distance,  as  foot,  yard,  mile. 
Have  them  time  themselves  walking  a  mile.  Compare  with  the  time  of  a  horse  or 
train  for  the  same  distance. 

Have  the  children  give  direction  familiar  objects  within  sight  are  from  them- 
selves.   Lead  out  from  schoolhouse  to  near  by  towns. 

Have  them  make  maps  of  school  desks  and  room  to  different  scales. 

Throughout,  combine  home  geography  with  local  history  whenever  possible. 
Study  the  development  of  home  locality  and  the  relation  of  this  development  to 
simpler  features  of  surface,  drainage,  and  climate. 

On  a  globe  have  children  locate  distant  places  they  have  heard  about  and 
compare  in  distance  and  direction  with  home  locality. 

Compare,  on  a  globe,  the  distribution  of  land  and  water — the  land  as  a  possible 
area  of  habitation  and  the  ocean  as  a  great  route  of  travel  connecting  land  areas. 

Have  the  children  take  imaginary  journeys  about  the  world  and  name  the 
bodies  of  water  and  land  passed  over. 

Study  the  location  of  a  few  commercial  cities  on  the  shore  line,  and  study  the 
advantages  of  shore  lines  and  harbors. 

Study  shore  forms  by  means  of  pictures  if  no  shore  form  is  available.  Study 
also  methods  of  ocean  travel. 

The  Products  of  the  World  Brought  Us  Through  Commerce. 

Have  the  children  decide  what  food  products  used  by  them  came  from  a  dis- 
tance. Select  certain  products  used  or  seen  by  children  to  illustrate  the  relation  of 
home  locality  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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Study  place  and  origin  of  breadstuffs,  milk,  butter,  vegetables,  clothing,  fuel 
and  materials  for  house  building — and  the  means  of  getting  them  to  home  locality. 

Rice,  bananas,  coffee,  cocoa,  valuable  woods,  rubber  and  quinine  will  bring  in 
the  relation  of  home  locality  to  southern  North  America  and  to  northern  South 
America.  Hides  and  meat  products  will  illustrate  the  relation  to  southern  South 
America;  furs,  the  colder  parts  of  North  America  and  Eurasia;  olives,  olive  oil, 
wine,  cheese,  embroidery,  linen,  from  Europe;  silk,  spices,  pepper,  tea,  and  rugs, 
from  Asia;  palms,  oil,  ivory  and  diamonds,  from  Africa;  and  wool  from  Australia 
will  show  the  relation  to  those  countries. 

Select  those  products  children  have  seen  or  heard  about.  Make  a  brief  study 
of  the  lives  of  the  people,  of  climate,  and  of  plant  and  animal  life  in  each  region 
considered.    Compare  with  home  locality. 

Make  the  home  locality  the  center  of  thought  in  developing  the  world  to  show 
the  interdependence  of  peoples  and  the  world-wide  interchange  of  commodities. 

The  Climate  of  the  World. 

Summarize  products  brought  out  in  this  study  in  heat  belts  and  study  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  belt. 

Illustrate  by  means  of  a  globe,  the  distribution  of  sunlight  over  the  world  and 
develop  simply  the  change  of  day  and  night  and  the  distribution  of  the  seasons, 
especially  of  home  locality. 

Compare  a  globe  with  wall  maps  and  have  the  children  become  familiar  with 
world  maps. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Third  Quarter. — By  means  of  a  globe,  have  the  children  study  the  size  and 
relative  position  of  North  America. 

Locate  North  America  in  heat  belt  maps  and  study  the  general  distribution 
of  climate. 

Locate  carefully  the  cold,  cool,  and  hot  portions  of  the  continent. 

Have  the  children  locate  and  compare  the  principal  highlands  and  lowlands 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  distribution  of  population  and  industries. 

Similar  study  should  be  made  of  the  larger  streams,  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Mississippi  and  chief  tributaries,  the  Columbia,  Yukon  and  Mackenzie.  Have  the 
children  suggest  reasons  for  the  absence  of  large  cities  on  certain  of  these  streams. 

Have  the  children  learn  these  names  and  be  able  to  locate  the  rivers  on  a 

map. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Locate  the  United  States  in  the  continent  as  related  to  heat  belts. 
Note  the  extent  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  and  compare  with  Mexico 
and  Canada. 

Summarize  the  history  of  the  United  States  briefly  to  show  the  development  of 
the  Union. 

Omit  any  detail  consideration  of  physical  features  of  the  United  States,  allow- 
ing these  facts  to  come  out  as  the  work  goes  on. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Locate  and  name  the  states  of  New  England. 

Locate  the  Green  Mountains,  White  Mountains  and  Mount  Katahdin. 
Locate  and  study  the  relation  of  highlands  to  the  Penobscot,  Kennebec,  An- 
i  droscoggin,  Merrimac  and  Connecticut  rivers. 

Study  the  location  of  manufacturing  in  river  valleys. 
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Compare  the  number  of  coastal  cities  with  the  number  of  cities  on  rivers  and 

bring  out  the  principal  business  of  the  former. 

Locate  the  chief  fishing  cities  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  Newfound- 
land banks. 

Have  the  children  reason  from  the  map,  and  from  previous  knowledge  as 
much  as  possible,  where  indutries  would  be  established.  Then  locate  and  study 
them.  At  the  close  of  study,  summarize  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  each 
industry,  thus  giving  foundation  for  quick  study  of  similar  topics  in  other  states. 

Supplement  the  text  with  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  industries  given 
orally  or  as  supplementary  reading,  but  avoid  too  many  details  and  technical  points 
too  difficult  for  comprehension.  Emphasize  geographic  reasons  for  distribution 
of  industries  rather  than  details  of  processes.  Study  agriculture,  lumbering  and  manu- 
facturing in  sufficient  detail  to  avoid  long  consideration  of  the  same  topics  in  other 
groups  of  states.  Avoid  giving  the  impression  that  New  England  leads  in  these 
industries,  for  it  does  not. 

Children  not  living  in  New  England  should  know  the  location,  without  con- 
sulting a  map,  of  Boston,  Providence  and  Portland,  and  should  be  able  to  locate 
quickly  on  a  map  Bangor,  Lewiston,  Manchester,  Burlington,  Haverhill,  Lawrence, 
Lowell,  Lynn,  Cambridge,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Holyoke,  Hartford,  New  Haven 
and  Fall  River. 

MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN  ATLANTIC  COAST  STATES. 

Locate  and  name  these  states.  Omit  boundaries,  but  have  the  children  learn 
the  relative  position  of  the  states  in  group  and  in  the  Union.  Have  them  able  to 
locate  these  states  on  a  wall  map. 

Locate  in  extent  and  in  position  in  this  group  the  Appalachian  System  and  the 
Atlantic  Plain,  and  consider  their  probable  relation  to  distribution  of  population. 

Locate  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Hudson,  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  James  and 
Savannah  rivers,  as  related  to  highland  and  plain. 

Study  the  distribution  of  principal  industries,  as  under  New  England. 

Children  living  outside  this  group  of  states  should  know  without  referring  to  a 
map  the  location  of  New  York,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Atlanta  and  Jacksonville.  They  should 
be  able  to  locate  quickly  on  a  map  Albany,  Newark,  Trenton,  Harrisburg,  Norfolk, 
Raleigh,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Columbia,  Augusta  and  Key  West. 

SOUTHERN  STATES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  BASIN. 

Fourth  Quarter. — Locate  and  name  these  states;  locate  the  group  in  the 
Union  and  show  its  relation  to  the  Atlantic  Plain  and  the  Great  Central  Plain. 

Study  the  distribution  and  character  of  industries  and  of  commerce  as  related 
to  surface  and  climate. 

Compare  the  industries  with  those  of  regions  previously  studied  and  bring  out 
reasons. 

Children  living  outside  of  this  group  should  be  able  to  locate,  without  a  map, 
Memphis,  Mobile,  Birmingham,  New  Orleans,  Little  Rock,  Galveston  and  San 
Antonio,  and  be  able  to  locate  quickly  on  a  map,  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga, 
Vicksburg,  Guthrie,  Fort  Worth,  Austin  and  Houston. 

NORTHERN  STATES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  BASIN. 

Locate  this  group  of  states  in  the  Union  and  as  related  to  surface  features  and 
to  each  other.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  and  to 
the  Great  Lakes  as  related  to  possible  commerce. 
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Study  industries  as  before,  especially  agriculture,  manufacturing  and  mining. 
Study  commerce  and  scenery  as  before. 

Summarize  to  show  dependence  of  people  on  surface  and  climate,  and  density 
of  population  according  to  climate  as  shown  by  the  distribution  of  large  cities. 

Children  living  outside  the  group  should  know  the  location  without  a  map 
of  Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Duluth,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Louisville,  Indianapolis,  and  be  able  to 
locate  quickly  with  a  map  Toledo,  Charleston,  Fort  Wayne,  Grand  Rapids,  Bis- 
marck, Des  Moines,  Topeka,  Frankfort. 

THE  PLATEAU  STATES. 

Locate  in  the  Union  as  a  group  and  as  related  to  plains  and  mountains  and 
drainage.    Locate  industries  in  the  group  according  to  physical  conditions. 

Study  ranching  and  mining,  the  former  as  related  to  climate  and  surface  and 
the  latter  to  surface.  Study  these  industries  in  detail  as  best  illustrated  in  this 
group. 

Compare  relations  of  people  to  physical  conditions  and  with  conditions  found 
in  other  groups  of  states. 

Emphasize  scenic  features. 

Give  emphasis  to  primitive  people. 

Children  living  outside  the  group  should  be  able  to  locate  without  a  map 
Butte,  Cheyenne,  Denver,  Pueblo,  Santa  Fe,  Phoenix,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ogden  and 
Boise,  and  quickly,  by  reference  to  map,  Helena,  Anaconda,  Laramie,  Boulder,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Trinidad,  Albuquerque,  Tucson  and  Provo. 

THE  STATES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

Locate  the  states  in  this  group  as  a  whole  and  as  related  to  the  Union  and  to 
the  mountains  and  coast  line.  Compare  in  position  with  the  states  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Study  the  relation  of  rivers  to  surface  and  compare  with  the  Mississippi  and 
St.  Lawrence. 

Study  industries  as  before,  bringing  out  the  relation  to  climate  and  surface  as 
illustrated  by  ways  industries  are  carried  on. 

Pay  especial  attention  to  fishing,  lumbering  and  manufacturing. 

Study  commerce,  using  world  maps.  Describe  San  Francisco  Harbor;  also 
Puget  Sound  ports  and  harbors.  Learn  the  principal  exports  and  imports  of  the 
important  commercial  cities  and  the  chief  routes  of  transportation.  Emphasize 
scenic  conditions,  with  special  reference  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  the  Yose- 
mite  Valley,  the  highest  peaks  of  the  section,  and  the  "Big  Trees." 

Children  not  living  in  this  group  of  states  should  know  the  location  without 
a  map  of  Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and 
quickly  with  a  map,  Bellingham,  Everett,  Sacramento,  Oakland  and  San  Jose. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPENDENCIES. 

Locate  on  world  and  continental  maps,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Tutuila 
and  the  Philippines. 

Alaska. 

Location  and  size. 

Climate  and  its  influence  upon  the  lives  of  people. 
Principal  mountains  and  river. 
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Industries  associated  with  surface  features,  as  mining  in  Yukon  Valley,  seal 
fisheries  of  coast. 

Reasons  for  commercial  relations  to  the  United  States  as  dependent  on  climate 
and  resources. 


Hawaii. 

Location;  of  what  advantage  commercially. 
Climate  and  products. 
People  and  their  mode  of  life. 
Commercial  relations  to  United  States. 

Porto  Rico,  Tutuila  and  the  Philippines. 

Study  in  a  manner  similar  to  above. 


Class  B. — Fifth  Year. 

First  Quarter.— In  the  study  of  the  continents  in  the  upper  grades  the 
point  of  view  should  be  developed  so  as  gradually  to  bring  in  the  causal  side  first. 
By  the  end  of  the  fifth  grade  work,  the  pupils  should  see  that  the  physical  fea- 
tures are  an  important  part  of  geography  and  exercise  control  over  peoples'  occu- 
pations. Hence  the  passage  to  the  study  of  the  causal  side  first  and  the  emphasis 
of  the  physical  conditions  should  be  easy  and  natural  in  the  next  grade.  The  point 
of  view  m  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  is  to  work  out  through  the  lives  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  to  the  controlling  causes.  In  the  later  years  the  order  should 
be  reversed,  as  will  be  explained  later.  In  preparation  for  such  work,  increasing 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  map  work  in  the  fifth  year  and  at  times  the  causal  side 
should  be  brought  forward.  However,  avoid  asking  the  children  to  reason  too  deep- 
ly or  too  long,  as  it  is  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation  for  clear  thought  in  these 
years. 

Too  much  should  not  be  attempted  in  this  grade.  Avoid  overloading  with 
details.  Teach  the  children  how  to  use  a  map.  Avoid  those  details  that  are  merely 
information  and  not  knowledge. 


COUNTRIES  OF  NORTHERN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Study  the  location  and  extent  of  Canada,  Newfoundland  and  Greenland. 
Compare  Canada  in  size  with  the  United  States. 
Study  the  distribution  and  .character  of  occupations. 

Compare  with  the  United  States  and  summarize  by  showing  the  relation  to 
surface  and  climate. 

Locate  clearly  Halifax,  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and 
Victoria. 

Simply  note  the  existence  of  the  northern  portion  of  Canada  and  Greenland. 
Devote  little  time  to  these  as  they  are  unimportant.  Merely  bring  out  life  conditions 
as  compared  with  regions  of  the  more  southern  portion  of  the  continent. 


COUNTRIES  OF  SOUTHERN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Study  the  location  of  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Compare  in  position  and  heat  belts  with  the  United  States. 

Study  the  industries  and  lives  of  the  people  as  dependent  upon  climate,  having 
the  causal  conditions  come  out  as  a  result  of  the  lives  and  occupations  of  the 
people. 

Locate  the  principal  countries  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  so  that 
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pupils  can  readily  find  them  on  the  map.  Do  not  require  them  to  be  memorized  as 
to  position. 

Bring  out  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  Cuba  and  Panama. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Second  Quarter. — Locate  South  America  on  a  globe  and  compare  it  in  posi- 
tion and  in  size  with  North  America.  Note  particularly  the  relative  position  in 
longitude  and  latitude. 

Study  briefly  the  distribution  of  surface  according  to  heat  belts  and  locate  the 
three  highlands  and  the  great  lowland. 

Study  the  extent  and  direction  of  flow  of  the  Amazon,  the  La  Plata  and  the 
Orinoco  as  related  to  the  surface  features  and  the  oceans. 

Study  the  distribution  of  industries  first  according  to  the  surface  divisions 
to  give  a  general  setting  to  the  continent  as  a  whole. 

Study  each  country  of  South  America  with  regard  to  its  industries  and  the  lives 
of  the  people,  devoting  the  most  attention  to  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Locate  the  chief  commercial  cities  as  to  country  and  with  relation  to  the 
principal  ports  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe. 

Draw  comparisons  with  the  United  States  regarding  the  relation  of  occupations 
to  climate  and  surface. 

Summarize  these  relations  to  the  continent  as  a  whole  and  also  as  compared 
with  North  America. 

EUROPE. 

More  time  should  be  given  to  Europe  than  to  any  continent  except  North 
America.  Compare  with  the  United  States  to  show  the  general  dependence  of 
people  on  surface  and  climatic  conditions. 

As  in  other  continents,  study  first  the  larger  features  of  extent,  coast  line, 
surface,  drainage  and  climate  to  give  a  general  setting  to  the  details  of  industrial 
life  to  follow. 

Study  surface  with  regard  to  highlands  and  lowlands,  but  locate  only  the  chief 
mountain  ranges  as  the  Alps,  the  Appennines,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Carpathians. 

Study  the  general  distribution  of  plants  as  related  to  surface  and  climate, 
and  also  to  give  foundation  for  a  similar  study  of  the  distribution  of  occupations. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Locate  the  United  Kingdom  and  consider  the  countries  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

Locate  with  relation  to  Europe,  to  the  ocean  and  to  the  heat  belt. 
Study  briefly  the  surface  and  climate. 

Study  the  commerce  as  related  to  the  United  States  and  South  America,  omit- 
ting details  of  commercial  commodities. 

Whenever  possible  in  this  grade,  the  text  and  class  room  work  should  be  supple- 
mented by  geographical  readers. 

Children  should  know  the  location  of  London,  Liverpool,  Manchestter,  Glasgow. 
Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  should  be  able  to  locate  readily  on  the  maps  other  cities  and 
towns  named  in  the  text  because  of  their  manufacturing  or  commerce. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE. 

Third  Quarter. — In  a  similar  way  study  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  de- 
voting the  larger  attention  to  France,  the  German  Empire,  Switzerland,  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  Ttaly.  Consider  the  other  countries  briefly  and,  if  necessary,  omit 
some  of  the  Balkan  countries. 
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In  each  country  follow  the  method  outlined  above. 

The  children  should  know  the  location  of  Paris,  Le  Havre,  Antwerp,  Ham- 
burg, Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  Athens,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Stockholm. 

Draw  comparisons  with  our  own  country,  wherever  possible,  and  emphasize  re- 
lations to  the  United  States. 

AFRICA. 

The  study  of  Africa  should  be  brief  and  from  the  same  standpoint  as  the  study 
of  Europe. 

The  location  of  the  continent  on  the  globe  and  in  heat  belts,  the  distribution 
of  the  different  surface  features,  and  of  the  more  important  political  divisions  of 
Africa  should  be  clear. 

Pupils  should  know  the  position  of  Egypt,  the  Sahara,  Algeria,  Morocco, 
Nigeria,  the  Congo  Independent  State,  Abyssinia  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Cairo,  Khartum  and  Cape  Town  are  the  only  cities  that  children  should  be 
expected  to  know  the  location  of  without  using  a  map. 

ASIA. 

Study  the  location  of  Asia  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  Africa. 

Study  the  distribution  of  surface  features,  climate  and  coast  line  as  in  Africa. 
Study,  particularly,  the  location  of  Siberia,  Japan,  the  Chinese  Empire,  India,  Siam, 
Persia  and  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  should  be  possible  for  the  pupils  to  locate  other 
countries  quickly,  but  their  location  should  not  be  memorized. 

Study  the  several  countries,  as  has  been  done  before,  emphasizing  the  lives  and 
occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  distribution  of  products  as  dependent  upon  surface 
and  climate. 

Study,  briefly  only,  Siberia,  Arabia,  Persia,  Afghanistan  Baluchistan,  Ceylon, 
Korea  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Give  considerable  attention  to  the  other  coun- 
tries. 

Illustrate  by  pictures  and  supplementary  reading. 

Bring  out  comparisons  with  our  own  country  as  to  products  and  the  character 
of  occupations  and  of  people.  Show  reasons  for  increased  interest  of  our  country 
in  Asia. 

Locate  the  principal  commercial  cities  and  also  Tokyo,  Peking,  Jerusalem  and 
Mecca. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Fourth  Quarter. — Consider  occupations  briefly,  bringing  out  the  distribution 
of  occupations  and  people  as  related  to  the  surface  and  climate,  and  locate  the  chief 
cities. 

New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  are  the  only  countries  that  the 
children  should  be  expected  to  locate  accurately  from  memory. 

REVIEW. 

Summarize  in  a  review  of  the  year's  work,  Canada,  Europe,  Eastern  Asia  and 
Australia,  especially,  to  bring  out  comparisons  in  lives  and  occupations,  in  products 
and  in  position  with  reference  to  our  own  country. 

Class  B.— Sixth  Year. 

First  Quarter. — The  object  of  the  year's  work  is,  first,  to  bring  together  and 
combine  the  varied  points  in  reference  to  physical  geography  that  have  come  out 
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during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years;  to  amplify  these  facts  that  they  may  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  a  causal  study  of  the  continents,  and  to  give  training  in  clear  thinking, 
and  in  the  use  of  maps.  The  work  should  be  largely  map  study,  later  supplemented 
by  the  text  and  by  supplementary  reading. 

The  work  naturally  begins  with  the  larger  features  of  the  world  that  have  been 
studied  only  briefly  before,  and  then  works  outward  to  the  continents.  Only  those 
topics  should  be  studied  that  are  necessary  for  a  basis  to  the  later  causal  topical 
study  of  the  continent.  The  larger  emphasis  should  be  put  upon  the  climatic  and 
surface  features.  Enough  of  the  classification  of  the  surface  should  be  given  so 
that  pupils  will  be  able  to  name  the  ordinary  land  forms  when  they  see  them,  and 
know  something  of  their  origin  and  of  their  significance  in  political  and  commercial 
geography.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  study  all  the  conditions  of  weather 
observable  in  any  locality.  The  pupils  should  know,  however,  the  general  procession 
of  lows  and  highs,  and  know  the  average  weather  conditions  to  be  expected  from 
each.  A  greater  emphasis  should  be  given  to  plant  geography  than  to  the  geog- 
raphy of  animals  or  to  the  races  of  men,  because  the  distribution  of  peoples  and 
of  occupations  and  the  commercial  conditions  throughout  the  world  are  dependent 
closely  upon  the  conditions  of  the  plants  as  these  are  dependent  upon  climate  and 
surface. 

The  maps  should  be  studied  by  means  of  questions  planned  to  bring  out  the 
larger  features  of  the  maps.  The  climatic  maps  should  be  carefully  studied  in  refer- 
ence to  each  continent  so  that  a  pupil  can  tell  from  the  surface  and  the  climate  what 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  population  and  commerce  in  each  region.  It  is  more 
valuable  for  a  pupil  to  be  able  to  get  the  larger  features  of  world  and  continental 
geography,  to  be  gained  from  a  map,  than  to  know  all  the  details  of  location  of  land 
forms,  capes,  peninsulas,  cities  and  ports,  which  he  is  sometimes  expected  to  memo- 
rize. Location  is,  however,  an  important  part  of  the  work  and  should  not  be 
neglected.  Location  work  has  been  neglected  too  much  in  recent  years.  Anything 
that  is  studied  as  to  the  location  should  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  conditions  that 
determine  its  position,  and  not  merely  as  an  item  of  information. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  of  study  a  child  should  be  able  to  read  intelligently 
any  common  map,  should  know  how  to  study  a  text  in  such  a  way  as  to  join  things 
together  causally,  should  know  how  to  use  an  index,  how  to  consult  an  encyclopedia 
or  other  book  of  reference,  and  get  the  facts  desired.  He  should  not  feel  that  all 
that  is  in  geography  is  in  the  text  or  that  geography  is  unchanging. 

A  pupil  should  be  able  also  to  locate,  without  reference  to  a  map,  at  least  fifty 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States  and  fifty  more  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
world. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  continents  the  order  should  be  in  general  the  same 
because  this  order  has  been  outlined  as  being  the  best  for  briniging  out  the  causal 
relations.  The  topics  should  not  be  studied  separately,  for  each  topic  depends 
closely  upon  all  the  topics  preceding  it  in  reference  to  the  same  area.  The  physical, 
climatic,  and  commercial,  and  plant  world  maps  should  be  used  in  outlining  these 
topical  conditions. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  Shape  and  Size  of  the  Earth. 

The  globe  as  a  whole,  its  composition  and  relation  of  parts. 
The  shape  of  the  earth  and  results  in  everyday  life. 

Emphasize  globular  form  and  do  not  elaborate  the  flattening  at  the  poles,  as 
that  is  of  little  importance.    Size  should  be  considered  in  round  numbers  only. 

Show  how  shape  has  caused  the  use  of  such  words  as  up,  down,  level  and 
upright. 
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The  Motions  of  the  Earth. 

Rotation.  (The  teacher  should  have  a  small  globe  in  hand  for  all  studies  of 
the  world  as  a  whole.  In  this  portion  it  is  best  to  have  a  blackboard  globe  if 
possible.) 

The  manner  and  time  of  rotation.  Simpler  terms  arising  because  of  rotation, 
axis,  pole,  equator,  hemisphere   and  cardinal  points. 

Show  how  rotation  causes  distribution  of  sunlight  during  a  day  and  hence 
the  natural  device  for  position  east  and  west — the  meridians. 

Show  that  degrees  are  angles  formed  by  the  intersection  of  meridians  along 
the  earth's  axis,  and  that  degrees  on  the  surface  have  lengths  dependent  on  the  size 
of  the  earth  at  different  distances  from  the  equator.  Illustrate  by  cutting  an  orange 
or  apple  into  sections. 

Comparative  longitude  of  places  and  consequent  difference  in  time  are  arith- 
metical applications  of  longitude,  and  should  preferably  be  incorporated  in  the 
arithmetic  work. 

Note  that  Standard  Time  is  now  used  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  world, 
and  that  true  sun  time  is  more  a  matter  of  daily  use  on  the  oceans. 

Revolution.  (The  teacher  should  use  a  small  globe  that  can  be  moved  about 
some  central  object  to  represent  the  sun.  Be  careful  always  to  hold  the  globe  so 
that  the  axis  is  always  in  the  same  position.  Do  not  rotate  the  poles.  A  floating 
ball  in  a  pan  of  water  is  also  a  good  representation  of  these  points.  Problems  in 
rotation  and  revolution  can  be  worked  out  easily  by  means  of  a  small  ball  mounted 
on  a  board.  Each  child  should  have  a  ball.  Cut  a  small  circular  hole  in  a  piece  of 
paper  so  that  it  will  fit  the  globe.  This  may  represent  the  twilight  circle  and  can  be 
put  in  different  positions  to  represent  the  seasonal  conditions.)  Note  that  the  facts 
of  revolution  if  memorized  are  practically  useless.  They  must  be  worked  out  with 
apparatus,  and  children  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  points  to  have  them  of 
any  use  in  later  life. 

The  seasons,  the  meaning  of  the  circles,  -the  tropics,  the  equinoxes  and  the 
solstices  should  be  worked  out. 

Latitude  naturally  follows.  This  should  be  shown  as  in  longitude  as  angular 
distance  and  not  merely  miles.  Maps  and  their  use,  and  the  use  of  parallels  and 
meridians  naturally  follow  the  study  of  longitude  and  latitude. 

The  Continents  and  Oceans. 

Study  distribution  of  great  land  and  water  masses  on  the  globe  and  then  on 
a  map.  Bring  out  clearly  the  conditions  that  determine  the  difference  between  a 
continent  and  an  island,  a  sea  and  an  ocean. 

Note  land  and  water  hemispheres.  Have  the  pupils  realize  that  a  globe  can 
be  cut  into  an  indefinite  number  of  hemispheres,  and  that  only  a  few  are  used 
ordinarily. 

Rivers  and  River  Valleys. 

Study  the  work  of  rivers  and  the  features  of  river  valleys,  if  possible,  by  obser- 
vation. 

Bring  out  the  results  in  formation  of  valleys,  hills,  mountains,  and  the  essential 
definite  ideas  associated  with  rivers,  which  are  of  use  in  daily  life. 

Bring  out  the  classification  of  rivers,  as  young,  mature  and  old,  but  do  not 
elaborate.  Illutsrate  deposits,  and  lakes,  water-falls,  divides,  alluvial  plains,  deltas, 
and  drowned  valleys,  all  of  which  terms  nre  later  put  to  constant  use. 

Avoid  word  statements  not  founded  on  clear  images. 
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Plains,  Plateaus  and  Mountains. 

Bring  out  essential  ideas  of  form  and  the  relations  to  peoples.  Avoid  details 
of  classification,  and  do  not  elaborate  too  fully.  Be  sure  to  bring  in  the  human 
relations  as  illustrations  in  all  phases  of  the  work  so  as  to  have  the  pupils  see  that 
these  topics  are  studied  because  of  their  geographical  significance,  and  not  because 
they  are  mere  items  that  have  to  be  included  because  they  are  usually  studied. 

Underground  Water. 

Bring  out  the  meaning  of  rainfall,  ground  water  and  surface  water. 
Show  the  importance  of  ground  water  and  surface  water. 

Note  irrigation  as  a  very  important  means  of  bringing  water  to  the  soil.  Note 
wells,  springs  and  limestone  caves  as  the  results  of  ground  water.  Bring  out  their 
significance.  Bring  out  essential  features  of  geysers,  hot  springs,  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes,  and  the  relation  of  men  to  the  regions  in  which  these  abound. 

The  Atmosphere. 

Show  the  constant  presence  of  air;  its  uses  and  its  work. 

Study  temperature  and  the  difference  in  the  response  of  land  and  water  to 
temperature. 

Make  January  and  July  isotherma  maps  the  basis  of  the  work.  Compare 
temperature  of  interior  of  continents  with  temperatures  of  the  east  and  west  coasts 
of  the  same  latitude.  Note  area  of  greatest  and  least  annual  range  of  temperature. 
Locate  heat  equator  and  cold  pole. 

Rainfall  and  Weather. 

Rainfall  naturally  follows  because  of  upward  movements  of  the  winds.  Hence 
the  rainy  and  dry  regions  should  be  anticipated  from  the  wind  maps,  and  even 
small  areas  can  be  located  if  the  surface  maps  are  used  also. 

The  study  of  rainfall  naturally  leads  to  the  study  of  rainfall  in  the  United 
States.  This  means  to  a  large  part  of  the  country  the  study  of  weather.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  studying  lows  and  highs  or  cyclones  and  anticyclones. 

The  work  on  weather  should  if  possible  be  based  on  a  series  of  observations 
of  the  weather  carried  on  for  a  period  before  the  subject  is  taken  up.  The  local 
weather  maps  should  be  obtained  from  the  nearest  office  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  for  use  in  studying  the  weather  of  the  day  as  illustrations  of 
larger  phenomena. 

The  Oceans. 

The  study  of  the  ocean  movements  naturally  follows  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  the  oceanic  movements  are  primarily  the  results  of  winds. 

Bring  out  first  the  uniformity  of  motion  in  the  northern  and  southern  oceans, 
omitting  at  this  stage  the  North  Indian  Ocean.  Show  how  the  currents  determine 
the  number  of  oceans. 

Study  the  currents  of  the  North  Indian  Ocean  and  prove  the  point  of  the 
relation  of  currents  to  winds  by  the  case  of  these  currents. 

Note  the  use  of  the  currents  to  man. 

Waves  and  Tides. 

The  topics  of  waves  and  tides  should  be  studied  briefly.  Waves  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  experiments  so  that  pupils  will  realize  form,  power  and  the 
effects  on  the  shore  line. 
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Tides  should  be  considered  merely  in  their  essential,  easily  understood  ele- 
ments. The  cause  of  tides  is  beyond  most  pupils.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  moon 
and  sun  cause  the  tides,  but  the  details  are  too  difficult  for  clear  exposition. 

Shore  Forms. 

Second  Quarter. — The  details  of  formation  and  of  features  of  the  shore  forms 
should  only  be  studied  where  observation  is  possible.  Children  should  know  the 
ordinary  forms  of  importance  to  man  and  commerce,  and  how  they  are  formed — 
that  is,  on  what  kind  of  a  shore  line  they  may  be  expected.  The  work  of  corals  may 
be  brought  in  briefly.  Note  that  the  coral  building  animals  are  not  insects,  as  so 
many  books  state.  The  conditions  determining  the  growth  of  corals  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  actual  work  of  the  corals. 

Glaciers. 

The  remaining  eroding  agent,  the  glacier,  should  be  studied  with  some  detail 
in  the  larger  part  of  the  northern  United  States. 

Show  what  a  glacier  is ;  show  the  nature  of  its  work  and  the  changes  that 
it  produces,  including  the  shape  of  the  deposits  left,  the  effect  upon  drainage,  and 
indirectly  upon  industries. 

Bring  out  relations  of  man  to  glaciers  in  the  eastern  United  States,  in  Switzer- 
land and  other  countries. 

Distribution  of  Plants. 

The  study  of  the  physical  lays  foundation  for  the  study  of  the  geography  of 
life.  The  study  of  this  series  of  facts  allows  for  the  application  of  the  principles 
already  studied,  and  permits  certain  summaries  of  facts  that  have  been  scattered 
as  illustrations  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  work. 

The  general  distribution  of  plants  should  be  anticipated  from  a  study  of  tem- 
perature, rainfall  and  surface  maps,  most  of  which  have  already  been  studied.  This 
study  should  be  approached  by  a  series  of  carefuly  planned  map  questions.  Children 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  relation  of  vegetation  to  climate,  to  altitude, 
to  slope,  and  should  know  the  conditions  of  the  several  plant  regions.  These 
regions  are  of  great  importance  in  later  continental  work,  and  should  be  known 
thoroughly  in  comparison  with  the  home  region. 

Distribution  of  Animals. 

The  distribution  of  animals  naturally  follows  that  of  plants,  as  animals  ulti- 
mately depend  on  plants  for  their  food.  The  distribution  of  animals  is  not  as  clear, 
however,  as  that  of  plants,  and  the  causal  conditions  cannot  be  emphasized  as 
strongly. 

Children  should  know  the  different  regions  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
animals  in  each.  They  should  know  the  chief  animals  of  use  for  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  or  as  beasts  of  burden  in  each. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  the  common  domestic  animals  is 
interesting  and  gives  a  good  opportunity  to  study  the  effects  of  man's  work  in 
changing  geographic  conditions. 

The  People  of  the  World. 

Children  should  know  the  effects  of  mountain  ranges,  of  plains,  of  deserts  and 
of  oceans  upon  the  migrations  of  men,  and  should  know  what  surface  features  are 
the  best  barriers. 
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They  should  know  the  distribution  of  the  great  races  and  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  each  race. 

The  conditions  of  people  as  to  civilization,  and  what  this  means  as  to  their 
place  and  position  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  in  progress,  are  extremely  im- 
portant topics. 

The  social  and  industrial  relations,  in  a  simple  way,  of  the  savage  and  bar- 
barous people  should  be  compared  with  the  conditions  of  the  civilized  communities. 

The  development  of  trade  among  people  naturally  follows. 

The  essential  elements  of  commerce  and  the  aids  to  commerce  should  be  noted. 
This  should  include  the  common  features  of  government,  that  pupils  may  have 
the  ideas  of  village,  town,  city,  state  and  nation  clearly  in  mind  as  political  units. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Size,  Position  and  Coast  Line. 

Relative  size  of  continent. 

Position  as  to  latitude  and  longitude. 

a    With  reference  to  other  continents. 

b    With  reference  to  oceans. 
The  coast  line,  its  shape,  direction,  accessibility  and  relations  to  good  harbors. 
Chief  indentations  and  ports  located. 

Surface. 

The  larger  divisions  of  surface,  the  Cordilleran  Highlands,  the  Appalachian 
Highlands,  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  the  Great  Central  Plain,  their  extent,  sig- 
nificance, character  and  relations  in  a  broad  way  to  population. 

Modifications  of  surface  as  the  result  of  glacial  action.    Extent  of  glaciated 

area. 

Drainage. 

Larger  drainage  features  only  as  related  to  surface.  The  Mississippi  River, 
the  principal  rivers  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  of  the  Atlantic  Slope,  of  the  Arctic  Slope, 
the  St.  Lawrence  Basin. 

Bring  out  these  features  as  related  to  history  and  to  geographic  development 
of  the  continent. 

Climate. 

Position  of  the  continent  in  the  wind  systems. 

Consequent  general  features  of  climate. 

Chief  modifications  due  to  surface. 

Climatic  regions  and  their  general  characteristics. 

The  East  Coastal,  Interior  and  West  Coastal  regions. 

Vegetation. 

General  distribution  of  the  chief  vegetation  regions  determined  from  the 
climatic  maps  and  the  vegetation  map  of  the  world. 
The  tundra,  the  forests,  the  steppes,  the  deserts. 
Characteristics  of  vegetation  in  different  regions. 
Significance  of  vegetation  distribution. 

Animals. 

Very  brief  consideration  only. 
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People. 

Present  and  past  distribution  of  races  in  North  America. 
Relation  of  races  to  surface  and  climate. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Size  and  Extent. 

Third  Quarter. — Extent  in  continent.   Hence,  relation  to  climatic  and  physical 

regions. 

Climate. 

Careful  causal  study  should  be  made  of  the  climate  of  the  several  regions  of 
the  United  States,  the  East  Coastal  and  Gulf,  the  Interior  and  the  West  Coastal, 
as  related  to  the  larger  features  of  surface.  Bring  out  the  relations  to  agriculture 
and  other  occupations  to  be  expected.   Verify  and  add  details  later. 

Physical  Divisions. 

Study  carefully  the  distribution,  surface  features,  relation  to  other  features, 
effects  upon  industries,  commerce,  distribution  of  population,  and  other  character- 
istics of  each  of  the  following  physical  divisions  of  the  United  States :  the  Coastal 
Plain;  the  Piedmont  Belt;  the  Appalachian  Highlands;  the  Great  Central  Plain; 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  the  Columbia  and  Colorado  plateaus;  the  Great  Basin;  the 
Pacific  ranges. 

The  political  extent  of  each  region  should  be  noted  carefully  that  this  may  ' 
be  used  later  in  the  regional  work.    The  relation  of  each  separate  physical  division 
to  the  large  features  of  the  continent  should  be  noted,  as  also  the  climate  of  each 
region. 

Bring  out  historical  relationships  wherever  possible,  especially  in  the  eastern 
United  States. 

This  gives  a  good  view  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  so  that  each  part  can 
be  seen  in  relation  to  the  whole,  and  so  that  the  effects  of  surface  and  climate  may 
be  clearly  and  easily  brought  out. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  features  of  climate,  of  physical  divisions,  and  of 
relations  of  life  thereto,  should  be  worked  out  from  the  maps  before  the  text  is 
studied. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

New  England  is  naturally  the  first  division  to  be  studied.  There  is  a  great 
advantage  in  beginning  with  the  political  divisions  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  in 
proceeding  westward,  because  it  allows  the  geography  and  the  history  to  be  closely 
related  throughout.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  facts  of  colonial  history,  of  the 
expansion  of  the  West,  and  of  the  Civil  War. 

New  England  should  be  treated  as  a  political  unit  as  well  as  a  physical  unit. 
It  is  the  only  political  division  of  the  United  States  in  which  only  one  physical 
division  is  involved. 

Size,  Position,  Surface  and  Drainage. 

Size,  position  in  the  Union,  and  position  as  related  to  Europe  and  South 

America. 

Surface  features,  emphasizing  larger  features. 
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Soils  as  related  to  glaciation. 

Drainage,  direction,  length  and  importance  of  streams- 
Scenery  as  elements  of  surface  features. 

Climate. 

Climate  as  dependent  upon  position  in  the  Union  and  on  the  east  coastal  side 
of  the  westerly  wind  system. 

Occupations. 

Occupations  as  dependent  upon  surface,  drainage  and  climate.  Bring  out 
reasons  for  distribution  of  industries,  having  the  children  locate  from  maps  and 
from  earlier  part  of  text  before  studying  the  portion  of  text  relating  to  industries. 

Cities. 

In  association  with  each  industry  study  the  location  and  relative  importance 
of  the  cities  involved  in  the  industry  to  a  notable  extent. 

In  this  way  cities  become  causally  located,  and  only  the  few  chief  cities  have 
to  be  studied  later  as  individual  things.  Avoid  the  mere  memorizing  of  a  table  of 
cities  with  their  wonderful  features.  This  is  not  studying  geography;  it  is  merely 
studying  a  gazetteer. 

Commerce. 

Trade  and  cities  naturally  follow  the  occupations,  and  should  be  studied  as 
related  to  New  England,  the  Union  and  the  world.  Have  the  children  follow 
routes  of  commerce  on  world  and  commercial  maps. 

Make  the  study  comparative  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  New  England  will 
be  seen  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Union,  and  not  as  a  mere  section  by  itself. 

Summarize,  bringing  out  the  causal  relations  and  the  commercial  position 
of  the  region. 

History. 

Throughout,  relate  to  the  history  as  much  as  possible,  and  show  in  what  ways 
this  region  has  contributed  to  the  occupation  and  development  of  the  rest  of  the 
Union. 

MIDDLE  STATES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 

This  is  the  first  group  of  states  in  which  several  physical  divisions  are  to  be 
considered.  The  manner  of  treatment  will  be  a  guide  to  the  manner  of  treatment 
of  later  divisions. 

Size,  Position  and  Climate. 

Size,  position  in  Union  and  position  in  reference  to  glaciation. 
Climate  as  dependent  upon  position. 

The  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain. 

As  each  physical  division  is  studied  the  features  thereof  should  be  reviewed 
if  necessary.    The  maps  should  be  used  constantly. 

Extent;  Surface — Industries  dependent  upon  surface,  climate  and  soil. 
Show  reasons  and  bring  out  cities  involved. 
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The  Piedmont  Belt. 

Similar  treatment. 

The  Appalachian  Mountains. 

Similar  treatment,  emphasizing  the  relation  to  commerce,  transportation  and; 
history. 

The  Great  Valley. 

Similar  treatment,  but  more  detailed.  There  is  no  region  in  which  the  causal 
side  can  be  better  treated.    The  historical  relations  here  are  striking. 

Adirondacks  and  Allegheny  Plateau. 

Study  in  the  same  way  the  Adirondacks  and  the  Allegheny  Plateau.  The 
latter  should  have  careful  treatment. 

Summarize  the  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  bring  out  relative  stand- 
ing of  the  chief  cities. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Consider  District  of  Columbia  as  of  interest  and  importance  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, because  the  seat  of  National  Government. 

SOUTHERN  STATES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST. 

Fourth  Quarter. — Study  this  region,  bringing  out  as  fully  as  possible  compari- 
sons in  physical,  climatic  and  life  conditions  with  the  regions  farther  north,  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 

Atlantic  Coastal  Plain,  the  Piedmont  Belt,  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and 
the  Great  Valley  are  the  physical  regions  involved. 

Cities  should  be  brought  in  causally  and  the  more  important  summarized 
under  trade  and  cities. 

Bring  out  the  interrelations  in  domestic  commerce  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

SOUTHERN  STATES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  BASIN. 

Study  this  region  in  a  similar  way,  bringing  out  comparisons  \vith  regions 
already  studied  and  reasons  therefor,  as  far  as  possible. 

When  a  new  industry  is  met,  study  with  care  the  reasons  for  its  development. 

The  Coastal  Plain,  the  Allegheny  Plateau,  the  Great  Valley  and  the  Western 
Plains  are  involved  here.  The  last  mentioned  are  practically  a  western  continua- 
tion of  the  coastal  plain  and  need  not  be  considered  separately. 

NORTHERN  STATES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  BASIN. 

This  region  is  largely  the  Great  Central  Plain.  The  other  regions  are  so 
insignificant  that  they  may  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  industries  to  which  they 
are  most  closely  related. 

Hence  the  treatment  here  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  New  England. 

The  position,  surface,  soil,  climate  and  vegetation  naturally  lead  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  occupations,  in  which  agriculture,  grazing,  mining  and  manu- 
facturing are  all  of  great  importance. 
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This  region  should  be  compared  with  the  other  regions  already  studied,  so 
that  its  proper  position  may  be  seen  and  the  reasons  appreciated. 

The  location  of  cities  should  be  closely  studied,  particularly  in  relation  to  the 
drainage  and  other  physical  features,  and  the  relation  of  trade  routes,  and  char- 
acter of  products  involved  in  commerce,  should  also  be  similarly  studied. 

THE  PLATEAU  STATES. 

The  differences  between  the  several  physical  features  of  this  region  are,  from 
the  standpoint  of  man,  largely  scenic  differences.  So  far  as  occupations  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  the  highlands  and  the  lowlands  causally — 
the  highlands  for  their  mining  and  lumbering,  the  lowlands  for  the  agriculture 
and  grazing. 

This  region  is  splendidly  situated  for.  a  causal  study  of  life,  as  related  to 
climate,  surface,  position,  and  much  should  be  made  of  this.  The  region  can  well 
be  approached  from  the  maps  and  let  the  text  follow. 

The  trade  should  be  studied  as  related  to  the  surface  and  trade  routes.  Cities 
should  be  located  in  the  same  way. 

Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  scenery  and  the  primitive  people. 

THE  STATES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

These  states  may  be  studied  in  a  similar  way,  bringing  out  the  industries  as 
related  to  the  lowlands  and  highlands.  Here,  again,  the  region  should  be  approached 
from  the  maps,  and  the  text  used  later. 

The  commercial  relations  of  the  present  and  the  probable  commercial  relations 
of  the  future  should  be  worked  out  with  care  and  the  reasons  clearly  brought  out. 
Use  continental  and  world  maps. 

When  a  child  has  studied  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States  he  should 
know  their  relative  position  in  space,  climatically,  their  surface  features,  their  chief 
occupations  and  the  reasons  therefor,  the  relative  status  of  any  group  of  states  in 
its,  chief  industries,  the  commercial  relations  and  the  position  commercially  of  the 
chief  ports,  and  any  special  points  in  which  any  particular  group  outranks  other 
groups. 

THE  DEPENDENCIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Study  causally  (following  the  order,  position,  surface,  drainage,  climate,  vege- 
tation, products,  trade  and  trade  relations)  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and 
Porto  Rico. 

Locate  and  note  the  other  dependencies,  but  do  not  study  them  at  any  length. 
Location  of  all  the  dependencies  should  be  on  a  world  map  and  in  comparison 
to  the  United  States. 

COUNTRIES  OF  NORTHERN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Locate  on  the  continent  and  in  the  world. 

Eastern  Canada  should  be  studied  somewhat  fully  and  compared  with  the 
United  States  in  position,  surface,  climate,  relation  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
coast,  products  and  commerce. 

The  physical  divisions  of  the  United  States  should  be  followed  into  Canada 
land  their  relations  to  the  people  brought  out. 

Study  whole  area  as  to  position,  extent,  coast,  surface,  drainage,  climate,  vege- 
tation, animals  and  trade. 
C  S— 4 
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Then  study  the  several  provinces,  and  especially  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Com- 
pare the  latter  with  the  region  of  northern  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Compare  Manitoba  with  the  Dakotas;  British  Columbia  with  Washington  and 

Alaska. 

Note  that  recently  the  territories  have  been  reorganized  and  that  Assiniboia 
and  Athabaska  no  longer  exist. 

The  region  has  been  divided  into  a  western  Alberta  and  an  eastern  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Study  Newfoundland  and  Greenland  briefly  as  related  to  climate,  ocean  and 
fisheries. 

MEXICO. 

Study  Mexico  causally  according  to  the  order  of  topics  previously  outlined, 
bringing  out  comparisons  and  commercial  relations  to  the  United  States. 

Locate  chief  ports  and  towns,  but  do  not  call  for  a  study  of  the  different  states. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Make  a  similar  study  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies,  having  the 
children  locate  the  different  countries  and  chief  islands,  and  bring  out  commercial 
relations  to  the  United  States.  Emphasize  the  changes  that  will  probably  follow 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  such  as  the  shortening  of  trade  routes  between 
Europe  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  between  the  Atlantic  ports  of 
the  United  States  and  the  same  region. 

Class  B.— Seventh  Year. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

First  Quarter. — Follow  the  causal  order  in  reference  to  the  continent,  bringing 
out  comparisons  with  North  America  and  the  United  States  constantly. 

Comparative  Size  and  Position. 

Latitude  extent  as  compared  with  North  America. 
Relation  to  heat  belts. 

Longitude  extent.  Compare  longitudes  of  western  South  America  and  eastern 
North  America. 

Coast  line  and  harbors. 

Surface. 

Study  the  principal  highlands  and  lowlands. 
Compare  with  North  America. 

Note  that  the  Andes  are  not  an  extension  of  the  Rockies,  as  is  usually  taught. 
They  are  a  separate  system,  separated  from  the  Cordillera  of  North  America  by  the 
mountains  of  southern  Mexico  and  of  Central  America,  which  run  nearly  east  and 
west. 

Drainage. 

Study  drainage  and  compare  the  Amazon  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  La  Plata, 
and  with  the  Mississippi,    Show  wjiy  the  Amazon  is  not  a  great  commerce  route. 
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Climate. 

Compare  with  North  America,  showing  similarities  and  dissimilarities.  Show 
reasons.    Bring  out  seasonal  conditions. 

Vegetation. 

Vegetation  as  dependent  upon  climate  and  surface. 


Animals  and  People. 

Stud}-  this  subject  briefly. 


THE  COUNTRIES  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Study  different  countries  causally,  paying  the  greater  attention  to  Brazil,  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  Chile  and  Venezuela.    Follow  order  of  topics  given  before. 

Bring  out  commercial  cities  and  relations,  showing  why  South  America  has 
closer  commercial  relations  with  Europe  than  with  North  America. 

Summarize  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  impression  of  the  continent  as  a  whole,  and 
its  relative  importance  in  the  world  politically  and  commercially. 


EUROPE. 

Study  first  the  continent  as  a  whole,  noting  its  relation  to  Eurasia  and  the 
climatic  and  social  conditions  dependent  thereon. 

Compare  with  the  continents  previously  studied  whenever  possible. 

Europe  can  be  studied  causally  with  great  ease  and  effectiveness. 

The  order  of  topics  should  be  size  and  position,  coast  line,  surface,  drainage, 
the  chief  subdivisions  of  surface,  climate .  and  vegetation,  animals  and  people,  fol- 
lowing the  outline  for  North  America,  already  presented. 

In  this  study  make  constant  use  of  the  world  maps  and  the  climatic  maps  to 
give  best  training  on  map  study  and  understanding  of  causal  relations. 

Study  different  countries  causally,  bringing  out  the  commercial  conditions 
and  relations,  with  reasons  therefor.  Follow  an  outline  for  each  country  similar 
to  the  series  of  suggestions  given  below  for  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Pay  the  closest  attention  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  Low  Countries, 
Russia,  Germany,  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

Compare  constantly  with  the  United  States  as  to  number  of  countries,  density 
of  population,  development  of  industries,  commerce  and  relative  world  importance. 

Summarize  as  in  the  case  of  South  America. 


THE  IBERIAN  PENINSULA. 

Size,  Boundaries  and  Position. 

Second  Quarter. — Its  size  compared  with  some  area  already  studied. 
Relation  to  surrounding  ocean.  Harbors. 

Relation  to  remainder  of  continent.    Importance  of  barrier  of  Pyrenees. 
Local  region  of  corresponding  latitude  in  North  America. 
Possessions  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  other  parts  of  world  and  their  import- 
ance. 
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Surface  and  Drainage. 

Height  and  extent  of  plateau. 

The  distribution  and  character  of  mountain  ranges. 
Distribution  of  population  and  cities  as  related  to  surface. 
Position  and  extent  of  lowlands. 

The  principal  rivers,  their  directions,  position  of  main  divide. 
Characteristics  of  rivers,  reasons  for  falls  and  rapids. 
Basins  of  Douro,  Tagus  and  Guadalquiver  compared. 

Climate. 

Winter  and  summer  climate  as  determined  by  prevailing  winds. 
Distribution  of  rainfall  as  related  to  winds  and  surface. 
Influence  of  Pyrenees  on  climate. 
Relation  of  climate  to  agriculture. 

Products. 

Distribution  of  agriculture  and  grazing  as  related  to  surface  and  climate;  of 
mining  as  related  to  surface. 

The  principal  products  of  the  soil  and  their  relation  to  climate  and  irrigation. 

Comparison  agriculturally  with  Algeria. 

The  chief  minerals,  their  location  and  importance. 

Manufactures. 

Reasons  for  lack  of  development  of  manufacturing. 
The  principal  products  and  places  of  production. 
The  importance  of  Madrid. 

Trade. 

Reasons  for  lack  of  development  of  internal  commerce. 
The  principal  exports  and  imports. 
The  relation  of  exports  to  agriculture  and  mining. 
The  relation  of  imports  to  manufacturing. 

The  location  of  particular  exports  at  certain  ports  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

The  People. 

The  former  greater  world  importance  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  reasons  for  present  position  in  world  affairs. 

The  characteristics  of  the  people.  The  people  of  plateau  and  lowlands  com- 
pared. 

AFRICA. 

Study  causally,  following  the  order  outlined  above  for  Europe  and  North 
America. 

Study  northern  and  southern  Africa  fully. 

Bring  out  comparisons  with  Europe  and  North  America. 

Show  reasons  for  the  development  of  colonies  of  European  countries  and  the 
commercial  value  of  the  colonics. 

Summarize  so  that  pupils  will  see  clearly  the  relative  rank  of  Africa  and  the 
reasons  therefor. 
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ASIA. 

Third  Quarter. — Study  Asia  causally — following  the  order  outlined  above  for 
Europe — first  as  a  continent  as  a  whole,  and  then  in  sections.  Use  climatic  and  com- 
mercial world  maps  and  make  these  maps  the  basis  of  the  work  as  much  as  possible. 

Devote  a  large  share  of  attention  to  Russia  in  Asia,  to  India,  Chinese  Empire 
and  Japan. 

Summarize  as  before. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Study  Australia  as  a  whole  causally — following  the  order  outlined  for  Europe 
— merely  locating  the  different  states  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Show  why  the  colony  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Study  Tasmania,  New  Zealand  and  the  Islands  briefly  in  the  same  way,  and 
summarize. 

SUMMARY. 

The  work  should  close  with  a  summary  of  the  distribution  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial products  of  the  world  according  to  climate  and  surface,  and  of  the  world 
politically,  followed  by  a  brief  comparative  review  of  the  great  commercial  nations, 
showing  the  reasons  for  their  relative  positions. 

THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MISSOURI. 

Fourth  Quarter.— Somewhere  in  the  course  of  study,  and  preferably  as  late  as 
possible,  so  as  to  give  the  most  effective  treatment  to  the  topic,  the  geography  of  Mis- 
souri should  be  studied  intensively.  This  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a 
good  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the  relative  rank  of  the  locality  in  the  Union 
as  to  population,  development  of  specialized  industries  and  commerce.  Emphasis 
should  also  be  given  to  the  more  important  points  of  history  as  related  to  geogra- 
phy, and  some  attention  devoted  to  certain  items  of  necessary  information  about 
the  home  state,  even  though  they  are  not  strictly  geographical. 

The  immediate  home  locality  is  made  the  basis  for  the  earlier  work  in  geogra- 
phy for  good  educational  and  geographic  reasons.  During  the  work  on  the  conti- 
nents throughout  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades,  a  special  study  is  made  of 
the  place  of  Missouri  in  the  political  group  of  states  of  which  it  is  a  part,  of  the 
position  of  the  group  economically  and  commercially  in  the  Union,  and  the  place 
of  the  United  States  in  the  world  as  a  great  commercial,  industrial  and  political  unit. 

There  is  a  need,  therefore,  in  summary  and  review,  to  make  a  more  special 
study  of  the  reasons  for  the  relative  importance  of  parts  of  Missouri  that  pupils 
may  see  their  own  locality  in  the  proper  perspective  as  related  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  They  also  need  to  know  many  details  of  interest  to  them,  but  of  little 
importance  relatively  to  people  living  outside  the  region. 

This  study  should  be  causal  and  definite,  should  be  based  on  maps  as  far  as 
possible,  and  should  be  organized  so  as  to  make  the  pupils  realize  the  reasons  why 
they  should  have  a  strong  patriotic  feeling  for  the  United  States  and  their  own 
State. 

Though  the  order  should  be  topical  and  causal,  no  one  order  can  be  prescribed 
for  all  localities.    In  some  places  the  historical  side  should  be  brought  in  early  so 
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as  to  show  the  reasons  for  the  development  of  the  region,  and  in  others  it  may  be 
introduced  later,  because  the  history  can  be  better  understood  after  the  geographical 
elements  have  been  studied  in  detail.  In  general,  the  following  order  is  recom- 
mended : 

Location. 

Location  in  reference  to  other  states;  to  great  physical  divisions  of  the 
United  States;  to  larger  climatic  divisions;  to  drainage  features  and  natural  lines 
of  transportation  and  commerce. 

Larger  effects  of  location  as  shown  in  the  development  of  certain  groups  of 
industries. 

Size. 

Size  in  round  numbers  only.    Extent  in  latitude  and  longitude. 
Relative  size  as  compared  with  neighboring  states. 

Surface. 

The  larger  surface  features  as  related  to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  United 
States. 

Special  study  of  distribution  and  character  of  surface;  features  of  most 
moment  in  determining  distribution  of  population  and  industries. 

Brief  account  of  development  of  the  more  striking  surface  features,  omitting 
geological  details. 

Drainage. 

Relation  of  region  to  the  large  drainage  slopes  of  United  States. 
The  general  direction  of  streams  as  related  to  surface. 

The  chief  rivers  and  their  relations  to  distribution  of  cities,  industries  and 
commerce. 

Climate. 

Relation  of  seasonal  climate  to  position  on  continent. 
Effects  of  surface  features  on  climate. 

Temperature,  prevailing  winds,  rainfall  of  winter  and  summer. 
Length  of  growing  season. 

Relation  of  distribution  of  chief  crops  to  conditions  of  growing  season. 

Plant  and  Animal  Life. 

The  larger  plant  realm  in  which  the  region  is  located. 
Distribution  of  forests,  tillable  land,  waste  land. 

The  native  animals;  their  present  numbers,  distribution  and  protection. 
Animals  of  economic  value. 

History. 

The  primitive  peoples,  their  character,  number  and  relations  to  white  men. 
The  occupation  and  development  of  the  region  considered  in  relation  to 

geography. 

Earliest  centers  of  population  and  lines  of  travel  with  reasons  for  location. 
More  striking  historical  personages. 
Development  of  industries  historically  considered. 
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Industries. 

The  different  local  industries  should  be  studied  in  detail  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  reasons  for  their  development,  the  value  of  products,  the  relative  rank  of  home 
locality  in  the  Union,  and  relations  of  products  to  home  consumption  and  com- 
merce. Study  carefully  particular  localities  in  which  special  industries  have  been 
developed  to  a  great  degree  of  efficiency.  Bring  out  reasons  for  location  of  cities 
through  study  of  industries. 

Transportation  and  Commerce. 

Routes  for  commerce  and  the  reasons. 

Internal  and  external  commerce  as  related  to  industries  and  special  cities. 
Chief  products  involved  in  commerce  as  exports  and  imports. 
Chief  commercial  cities  and  reasons  for  growth. 

Government  and  Education. 

The  State  government  and  officers. 

Their  duties,  terms  of  office  and  method  of  selection. 

The  leading  public  institutions. 

State  representation  in  the  National  Congress. 

The  general  plan  of  public  education  in  the  State. 

The  chief  public  educational  institutions. 

The  more  important  private  educational  institutions. 

The  Chief  Cities. 

Consider  briefly  the  more  important  facts  in  reference  to  the  larger  cities  of 
the  State,  bringing  out  important  features,  including  especially  the  points  of  the 
individual  cities  of  interest  to  the  region  as  a  whole. 


HISTORY  OF  MISSOURI  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT, 
NATIONAL  AND  STATE. 

Class  A— Seventh  Year. 

First  Quarter. — History  of  Missouri.  Discoveries.  The  French.  The 
Spanish.  First  permanent  settlement.  St.  Louis.  St.  Charles.  The  Louisiana 
Purchase.  Missouri  as  a  territory.  Burr  and  Wilkinson.  The  first  newspaper. 
Lewis  and  Clarke.  New  Madrid  earthquake.  Daniel  Boone.  Franklin.  Admission 
of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  The  Missouri  Compromise.  The  first  governor. 
Benton  and  Barton.  The  state  seal.  Visit  of  Lafayette.  The  state  capital.  The 
Platte  Purchase.  Mormon  troubles.  The  election  of  1844.  Doniphan's  Expedition. 
Benton  and  Jackson  resolutions.  Railroad  construction.  Kansas  troubles.  Se- 
cession. Price-Harney  agreement.  Battle  of  Boonville.  Battle  of  Wilson  Creek. 
Battle  of  Lexington.  Order  No.  11.  Price's  Raid.  The  Constitution  of  1863.  The 
test  oath.  The  new  constitution  of  1875.  Growth  of  population  and  wealth  since 
1875.  The  payment  of  debt.  School  fund.  Local  option.  Decrease  in  taxation. 
Public  Institutions.    Public  schools. 

NOTE. — Every  school  district  should  get  a  copy  of  the  State  Manual  or  Blue 
Book,  when  issued  by  Secretary  of  State  every  two  years,  and  the  State  School  Re- 
port, issued  by  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  every  year.    Ask  your 
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State  Senator  or  Representative  for  them.  A  book  published  by  State  Exposition 
Commission,  called  "The  State  of  Missouri,"  should  be  in  every  district  library, 
and  used  to  supplement  this  study. 

Civil  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Second  Quarter. —  (1)  General  Principles:  Reasons  for  Government;  Forms 
of  Government;  Progress  of  Government;  Source  of  Power;  What  consent  means. 

(2)  Charter  and'  Colonial  Government:  Development;  Charters;  First 
Charter;  Settlement  in  Virginia;  Massachusetts;  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania;  New 
York  and  New  Jersey;  Carolina  and  Georgia;  The  Republican  Colonies. 

(3)  Rise  of  American  States:  Breaking  up  of  Colonial  Governments;  Pro- 
visional Governments;  The  Rise  of  States;  Formation  of  Union;  The  Colonial 
Congress;  The  Continental  Congress;  Independence;  National  Unity;  Confedera- 
tion ;  A  Second  Constitution. 

(4)  The  Fundamental  Law:    Authority;  Preamble;  Amendments;  Divisions. 

(5)  The  Legislative  Department:  House;  Qualifications;  The  Speaker; 
Apportionment  and  Election;  Gerrymandering;  Voters  for  Representatives;  Senate; 
The  Presiding  Officer;  Elections  and  Vacancies;  How  Senators  are  Elected;  Ses- 
sions of  Congress;  Beginning  of  Sessions;  Powers  of  both  Houses;  How  a  law  is 
passed;  Impeachments;  Treaties;  Why  two  houses. 

(6)  Powers  of  Congress:  Taxation;  Revenue;  Indirect  taxes;  Protective 
tariff;  Revenue  tariff;  How  imposts  are  collected;  Excises;  How  collected; 
Uniformity;  Direct  taxes;  Usual  method;  Purposes  of  taxation. 

(7)  Powers  over  commerce;  Regulation;  Foreign  commerce;  Interstate 
commerce;  Trade  with  Indians. 

(8)  Power  to  borrow  money;  Necessity;  Bonds;  Notes;  Sherman  Notes. 

(9)  Powers  over  coinage;  Weights  and  measures;  Exclusive  power;  Neces1 
sity  for;  Coining  money;  Coins  and  ratio;  Amount  of  money;  Gold  and  silver 
certificates;  Denominations;  Subsidiary  coins;  Emergency  moneys;  Bank  notes; 
Bills  of  credit;  Counterfeiting. 

Third  Quarter. —  (10)  Naturalization  and  Bankruptcy.:  Naturalization;  Who 
may  become  citizens ;  Citizen  and  voter ;  Bankruptcies ;  Kinds ;  How  far  applicable ; 
History;  Necessity. 

(11)  The  Post  Office:  Postal  Department;  Postal  Routes;  Classes  of  mail 
matter;  Classes  of  post-masters;  Free  delivery;  Registered  letters;  Money  or- 
ders; The  Postal  Union;  The  Growth  of  the  Post  Office. 

(12)  War,  Insurrection,  Armies,  Navies  and  Militia:  War;  Captures;  Letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal.  Armies;  The  Regular  Army;  How  supported;  Rules  and 
Regulations;  Navy;  Marine  Corps;  Officers  of  the  Navy;  Militia;  Insurrection; 
Separate  Authority  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

(13)  Powers  denied  to  the  United  States:  Importation  of  Slaves;  Habeas 
Corpus;  Bills  of  Attainder  and  Ex-Post  Facto  Laws;  Export  Tax;  Regulation  of 
Commerce;  Free  Trade;  Appropriations;  Titles;  Presents;  Freedom  of  Religion; 
Free  Speech;  Free  Press;  Peaceable  Assembly  and  Petition;  Reserved  Powers. 

(14)  Powers  Denied  to  the  States:  To  Make  Treaties;  Provisions  for  General 
Welfare;  Impairment  of  Contracts;  State  and  Nation;  Slavery  Prohibited;  Equal- 
ity of  Suffrage ;  Equality  of  Citizenship. 

(15)  The  President:  Chief  Executive;  Term  of  Office;  Qualifications; 
Vacancy;  Salary;  Powers  and  Duties;  Veto  Power;  Powers  and  Duties  of  Vice 
President;  How  Elected;  Presidential  Electors;  Qualifications  of  Electors;  Elec- 
toral Vacancies  and  Contests. 

(16)  The  Executive  Department:  The  Cabinet;  The  Department  of  State; 
The  Treasury  Department;  The  War  Department;  The  Department  of  Justice; 
The  Post  Office  Department;  The  Navy  Department;  The  Department  of  the 
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Interior;  The  Department  of  Agriculture;  The  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

(17)  The  Judicial  Department:  Necessity  for;  Where  Vested;  The  Court  of 
Claims;  Tenure  of  Office;  Salaries;  Jurisdiction;  Trial  by  Jury;  In  Criminal 
Cases;  In  Civil  Cases;  Indictment  by  Grand  Jury;  Twice  in  Jeopardy;  Self-con- 
viction; Due  Process  of  Law. 

(18)  Miscellaneous  provisions:  New  States;  Public  Lands;  Regulation  of 
Territories;  Oath  of  Office;  Private  Property  for  Public  Use;  Treason;  Power  to 
Enforce  Authority;  Republican  Form  of  Government;  Invasion;  Domestic  Vio- 
lence ;  The  Supreme  Law. 

Government  of  Missouri. 

Fourth  Quarter. —  (1)  The  Rise  of  State  Government:  Origin;  Transfer 
to  the  United  States ;  Successive  Territorial  Steps. 

(2)  The  Missouri  Constitution:  How  Framed  and  Adopted;  Why  not  Dis- 
cussed at  Length;  The  Bill  of  Rights;  The  Three  Departments;  Executive  De- 
partment; Legislative  Department;  Judicial  Department. 

(3)  The  General  Assembly:  Two  Houses;  House;  Senate;  Presiding  Of- 
ficers; Qualifications;  Compensation;  Holding  Other  Offices;  Oath  of  Office; 
Sessions;  Powers  of  each  House;  The  Law;  How  Passed;  Committee  and  Rules; 
Journal  Yeas  and  Nays;  Appropriation  Bills;  Order  of  Appropriations;  Money — 
How  Paid  Out;  Power  of  Governor;  Creating  Debts;  Cash  Basis;  Class  Legisla- 
tion; Laws  on  what  Subjects;  When  a  Law  Takes  Effect;  Revision;  Impeach- 
ment. 

(4)  Executive  Department:  General  Remarks;  State  Officers;  The  Governor; 
Qualifications  and  Salary;  Lieutenant  Governor;  Auditor;  Treasurer;  Attorney- 
General;  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Salaries  and  Terms;  R.  R.  Commissioners; 
Insurance  Department;  Labor  Commissioner;  Board  of  Equalization;  National 
Guard;  Other  State  Boards;  Other  Officers;  State  Institutions;  General  Powers 
of  Officers. 

(5)  The  Courts:  General  Statement;  Kinds  of  Law;  Common  Law;  Statu- 
tory Law;  Criminal  Law;  Justices  of  the  Peace;  Constables;  Probate  Courts; 
Circuit  Courts;  Criminal  Courts;  Qualifications  and  Salaries  of  Officers;  Assist- 
ants; Grand  Jury;  Petit  Jury;  Trial  by  Jury;  Civil  Trial;  Criminal  Trial;  Instruc- 
tions; Appeal;  Court  of  Appeals;  Supreme  Court;  Appellate  Practice;  Reports; 
Duty  of  Court ;  Enforcement  of  Law ;  Efficiency  of  the  Courts ;  Morals  of  Commun- 
ity; Perjury;  Ignorance  of  Law. 

(6)  Counties:  Relation  to  State;  Boundaries;  County  Seat;  County  Court; 
County  Clerk;  County  Collector;  Treasurer;  Assessor;  Circuit  Clerk;  Sheriff; 
Prosecuting  Attorney;  Recorder  of  Deeds;  Surveyor;  Public  Administrator;  Cor- 
oner; Compensation  of  Officers;  Townships;  Organization;  Rate  of  Taxation. 

(7)  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages:  Powers;  How  Defined;  Necessity  for  City 
Government;  Incorporation;  How  Governed;  Classes;  Cities  of  the  Fourth  Class; 
Aldermen;  Marshal;  Police  Judge;  Other  Officers;  Cities  of  the  Third  Class; 
Cities  of  the  Second  Class;  Cities  of  the  First  Class;  Kansas  City;  City  of  St. 
Louis ;  Villages ;  Elections ;  City  Limits ;  Assessors ;  Police  Regulation ;  City  Govern- 
ment. 

(8)  Public  Schools:  Purposes;  Districts;  Annual  Meetings;  School  Boards; 
Powers  of  the  Board ;  City,  Town  and  Village  Schools ;  Taxation  and  Length  of 
Term ;  Taxation  for  School  Houses ;  School  Taxes ;  Tax  Rates ;  School  Funds ; 
The  Public  School  Fund;  The  Seminary  Fund;  Collateral  Inheritance  Tax:  How 
Invested;  Appropriations;  County  Fund;  Township  Fund;  Special  District  Funds: 
Endowment;  Cost  of  Public  Schools;  State  Normals;  Schools  for  Colored  Chil- 
dren; County  Commissioner;  County  Board;  Non-Sectarian  Education;  Exempt 
from  Taxation. 
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(9)  Elections:  Purpose;  Time;  Precincts;  Judges  and  Clerks;  Secret 
Ballots;  Nominations;  Counting  Votes;  Hours  of  Voting;  Registration;  Qualifi- 
cations of  voters. 

(10)  Taxation:  Importance;  Purpose;  Why  People  are  Taxed;  Exemp- 
tions; Uniform  Rate;  Separate  Taxes;  Place  of  Taxation;  Time  of  Assessment; 
Rate  for  State  Purposes;  Rate  to  Pay  Debt;  Licenses  and  Fees;  Rate  for  County 
and  City  Purposes;  License  Tax;  Occupation  Tax;  Saloon  License;  Pool  Tax. 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

The  history  of  the  United  States,  up  to  1776,  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
Old  World;  in  fact,  it  might  appropriately  be  styled  European  history.  While  the 
subject  is  broad,  the  aim  should  be  to  make  the  growth  of  the  colonies  the  center 
of  interest. 

That  portion  of  American  history  prior  to  the  discovery  is  well  suited  to 
pupils  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Much  of  it  should  be  taught  orally;  sketches 
of  history,  poems  and  legends  of  Indian  life  should  be  read  and  discussed  in  this 
connection. 

Class  A.— Eighth  Year. 

First  Quarter. — To  New  England  Union,  1643. — Begin  with  the  period  of 
discovery.  The  period  was  marked  by  an  intellectual  awakening  known  as  the  Revival 
of  Learning.  The  invention  of  gun  powder  marked  the  downfall  of  feudalism  and 
enabled  the  invaders  of  America  to  conquer  the  savages.  The  invention  of  printing 
made  it  possible  to  spread  the  news  of  discoveries  and  explorations.  These  two 
inventions,  together  with  the  magnetic  needle  and  the  astrolabe,  paved  the  way  for 
navigators  to  strike  out  more  boldly  than  ever  before. 

The  crusades  broadened  men's  views  and  gave  them  a  thirst  for  greater 
knowledge  of  the  world;  the  downfall  of  Constantinople  had  sent  Greek  scholars 
westward,  carrying  with  them  the  learning  of  the  east.  These  were  some  of  the 
important  factors  which  contributed  to  the  preparation  of  a  new  era.  They  should 
be  considered  before  beginning  the  history  of  discoveries  and  explorations. 

When  the  Turks  took  Constantinople,  the  commercial  route  through  the 
Mediterranean  was  broken  up.  Why?  A  demand  for  a  new  route.  Spain  was 
divided  into  several  small  states;  the  southern  part  was  held  by  the  Mohammedans, 
who  had  lived  there  eight  centuries.  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Aragon,  married  Isa- 
bella, princess  of  Castile,  in  1469.  Their  countries  were  united  in  1479  into  a  single 
kingdom.  They  expelled  the  Mohammedans,  and  being  anxious  to  extend  the 
Christian  faith,  aided  Columbus. 

Discuss  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  times.  Make  maps  of  the  known 
world.  Draw  maps  showing  routes  to  India,  also  the  route  of  Columbus.  The 
line  of  demarcation,  ignored  by  France  and  England. 

Spanish  Settlements.  Cortez.  Spain's  greatness  under  Charles  V  and  Philip. 
Most  illiberal  to  its  colonics;  cruel  to  natives;  no  form  of  self-government;  gath- 
ered vast  riches  which  were  carried  to  Spain.  Draw  maps  and  locate  Spanish 
settlements. 

English  Settlements.  Jealous  of  Spain's  greatness.  The  Tudor  sovereigns. 
Henry  VII,  Henry  . VIII,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Edward  VI;  a  strong-willed  set  of 
sovereigns,  who  ruled  from  1485  to  1603;  Henry  VII  commissioned  John  and  Se- 
bastian Cabot  to  make  explorations  in  America;  their  discoveries  laid  the  basis  of 
English  claims  in  America.    Queen  Elizabeth  commissioned  Drake  to  sail  the  high 
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seas  and  to  strike  terror  to  the  Spanish  coasts  and  towns.  Circumnavigated  the 
globe. 

The  Tudor  sovereigns  were  followed  by  another  line  of  rulers,  known  as  the 
Stuarts.  They  were  James  I,  Charles  I,  Charles  II  and  James  II.  They  ruled  from 
1603  to  1688.  During  this  time,  England  was  without  a  king  or  queen  for  eleven 
years,  1649-1660.  Charles  I  was  beheaded  and  Oliver  Cromwell  was  dcclan :d  by 
parliament  to  be  Lord  Protector  of  England. 

James  I  granted  charters  to  the  Plymouth  and  the  London  Companies  to  make 
settlements  in  America.  The  London  Company  made  a  settlement  at  Jamestown, 
Va.,  in  1607.    Slavery  was  introduced  by  a  Dutch  trading  vessel  in  1619. 

Martin  Luther.  The  Reformation.  The  Reformation  in  England.  The  Puri- 
tans. The  Pilgrims.  Plymouth,  1620.  During  Cromwell's  Protectorate  he  developed 
a  strong  colonial  policy,  secured  the  passage  of  the  Navigation  Act,  which  crippled 
the  Dutch  traders;  compelled  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  submit  to  authority  of 
Parliament  and  attacked  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  colonies.  Study  lives  of:  Colum- 
bus, The  Cabots,  DeSoto,  Pizarro,  Cortez,  Raleigh,  Champlain,  Hudson,  John 
Smith,  Bacon,  Roger  Williams,  Anne  Hutchinson,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Wm.  Penn, 
Lord  Baltimore.  Read:  "Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  "Columbus'  Dream,"  "Sup- 
posed Speech  of  an  Indian  Chief,"  "Ponce  De  Leon,"  "Pocahontas"  and  other  selec- 
tions bearing  on  this  period. 

Second  Quarter. — From  1643  to  close  of  Revolutionary  War. — The  New  Eng- 
land Confederation,  1643 ;  its  purpose.  English  colonists  did  not  like  the  natives ; 
had  local  self-government ;  engaged  in  agriculture  and  commerce. 

French  Settlements.  Cartier.  In  1603  the  French  king,  Henry  IV,  issued  a 
royal  patent  to  de  Monts  for  the  territory  between  the  40th  and  46th  degrees  of 
latitude,  under  the  name  of  Arcadia.  Notice  the  country  included;  it  led  after- 
wards to  conflicting  claims.  Champlain  made  first  permanent  French  settlement  at 
Quebec,  1608;  he  founded  Montreal  in  1611.  The  Jesuits.  The  French  lived  on 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indians ;  many  intermarriages ;  but  little  self-government ; 
engaged  largely  in  fur  trading. 

Dutch  Settlement :  Established  trading  posts  along  the  Hudson  River.  Large 
grants  of  land  made- to  "patrons"  who  established  a  kind  of  feudal  system.  Their 
possessions  passed  to  the  English  in  1664  as  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II. 

Draw  maps  and  locate  possessions  of  England,  France,  Spain  and  Holland. 
Changes  made  in  colonial  charters.  The  Great  Revolution  of  1688.  King  Wil- 
liam's War.  Causes :  Louis  XIV  of  France  espoused  the  cause  of  the  deposed  king 
of  England,  James  II.  In  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  Louis  agreed  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  James  II  and  to  recognize  William  as  King  of  England.  Mary  died  and  William 
was  succeeded  by  Anne,  sister  of  Mary.  Queen  Anne's  War,  known  in  Europe  as 
War  of  Spanish  Succession.  Causes.  Louis  XIV  of  France  had  persuaded  the 
king  of  Spain  to  bequeath,  upon  his  death,  the  dominion  of  Spain  to  a  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  king  of  Spain  died  in  1700  and  the  young  French  Prince  was  sent 
to  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  throne.  William  opposed  the  union  of  France  and 
Spain  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Holland,  Austria  and  Germany  to  oppose  it. 
By  treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was  agreed  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should 
never  be  united  on  a  single  head;  the  king  of  Spain  gave  up  some  of  his  possessions 
and  recognized  Anne  as  the  Sovereign  of  England.  Queen  Anne  was  succeeded  by 
George  I.  He  was  the  first  of  a  new  line  of  sovereigns,  known  as  the  Hanoverian 
Kings.  They  were  not  strong  rulers;  had  but  little  influence.  George  I  was  suc- 
ceeded by  George  II.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  King  George's  War  occurred. 
It  was  known  in  Eurpoe  as  the  War  of  Austrian  Succession.  The  emperor  of 
Austria,  Charles  VI,  had  bequeathed  his  throne  to  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa, 
and  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  will.    As  soon  as 
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Charles  died,  Prussia,  Spain,  France,  Sardinia,  Bavaria  and  Saxony  all  attacked 
her  possessions ;  England  and  Holland  stood  by  the  terms  of  the  will. 

In  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chappelle  England  surrendered  its  gains  on  the  sea 
and  France  its  conquests  on  land.  George  II  was  succeeded  by  George  III.  During 
his  reign  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812  occurred. 

The  French  and  Indian  War.  Causes.  A  continuation  of  the  struggle  in 
Europe ;  the  settling  of  the  question  whether  the  fortunes  of  the  New  World  should 
be  moulded  by  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen.  England  and  France  were  engaged  in 
a  conflict  in  Europe  at  the  same  time,  known  as  the  Seven  Years'  War.  England 
met  with  reverses  at  first  both  in  Europe  and  America,  but  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  her  American  possessions  were  greatly  extended. 

The  Revolution.  Cause.  First  Continental  Congress.  Second  Continental 
Congress.  Declaration  of  Independence.  Articles  of  Confederation,  defects.  Al- 
liance with  France.  Arnold's  Treachery.  Ordinance  of  1787.  Terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris.  Cession  of  Western  Lands.  The  Public  Land  System.  Making  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Sources  of  the  Constitution ;  compromises ;  adoption.  Social 
conditions  from  1780  to  1800.    Agriculture,  manufacturing,  commerce. 

Read :  "Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  "Grand-mother's  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,"  "Supposed  Speech  of  James  Otis,"  "The  Rising  of  '76,"  "The  Capture  of 
Andre,"  "Marion's  Men,"  "Song  of  Marion's  Men,"  etc. 

Third  Quarter. — From  close  of  Revolution  to  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War. 
Organization  of  the  Government.  Federal  and  Anti-Federal  parties.  Executive 
departments.  Amendments  to  Constitution.  Organization  of  Courts.  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson  as  leaders.  Locating  seat  of  government.  The  cotton  gin.  Whisky 
Rebellion.    Trouble  with  France. 

Adam's  Administration. — Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  X,  Y,  Z  Controversy. 

Jefferson's  Administration. — His  policy.  Barbary  Wars.  The  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. Lewis  and  Clarke  Expedition.  Burr's  Conspiracy.  Embargo  Act.  Inven- 
tion of  the  steamboat.    The  Twelfth  Amendment. 

Madison's  Administration. — War  of  1812.  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster.  Naval 
victories.  Old  Ironsides.  The '  Hartford  Convention.  Death  of  Federal  Party. 
Results  of  the  War. 

Monroe's  Administration. — Internal  Improvements.  Settlements  of  the  West. 
Missouri  Compromise.  Draw  maps  showing  slave  and  free  territory  according  to 
the  Compromise.  Lafayette's  Visit.  "Monroe  Doctrine."  The  Protective  Tariff. 
Birth  of  New  Parties;  the  National  Republican,  represented  by  J.  Q.  Adams  and 
Clay;  the  Democratic,  represented  by  Jackson  and  Calhoun. 

John  Quincy  Adams'  Administration. — Great  national  prosperity.  The  anti- 
Masonic  Party. 

Jackson's  Administration. — Rotation  in  Office.  The  United  States  Bank. 
Nullification.  The  Black  Hawk  and  Florida  Wars.  The  first  railroad.  The  Re- 
public of  Texas. 

Van  Buren's  Administration. — Financial  Crisis  of  1837.  Sub-treasury  Bill. 
Horace  Mann  and  educational  reform.  The  growth  of  abolition.  The  National 
Republican  Party  began  to  be  called  Whigs. 

Harrison  and  Tyler's  Administration. — Harrison  a  Whig,  Tyler  a  discontented 
Democrat.  The  Whigs  favored  the  re-establishment  of  the  national  bank,  internal 
improvement  and  a  protective  tariff.  Harrison's  death.  Tyler  failed  to  carry  out 
mensures  of  Whig  party.  Members  of  cabinet,  except  Webster,  resigned.  Dorr's 
rebellion.  The  Northeast  boundry.  The  Mormons.  Invention  of  the  telegraph. 
Annexation  of  Texas. 

Polk's  Administration. — The  Oregon  Boundary.  The  Mexican  War.  Wilmot 
Proviso.    Invention  of  the  sewing  machine. 


Taylor  and  Fillmore's  Administration. — Compromise  of  1850.  Invasion  of 
Cuba.    Personal  Liberty  Bills.    Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Pierce's  Administration. — Treaty  with  Japan.  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  Forma- 
tion of  Republican  Party.    Dred  Scott  Decision.    Mormon  Rising. 

Buchanan's  Administration. — Lincoln-Douglass  Debate.  John  Brown's  Raid. 
Split  in  the  Democratic  Party.  The  election  of  1860 — candidates  and  platforms. 
Sing:  "America,"  "The  Red,  White  and  Blue,"  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and 
other  patriotic  songs.    Read :  "Old  Ironsides,"  "Bivouac  of  the  Dead." 

Fourth  Quarter. — From  beginning  of  Civil  War  to  the  present  time. — Lin- 
coln's Administration. — His  cabinet.  Map  showing  confederate  states.  Confederate 
capital,  president  and  vice-president.  The  Trent  affair.  The  Morrill  Tariff  and 
Excises.  Emancipation.  Aim  of  Union,  (1)  to  secure  control  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  thus  divide  the  Confederacy;  (2)  to  capture  Richmond;  (3)  to  push 
the  northern  line  of  the  Confederacy  southward;  (4)  to  blockade  the  southern  ports. 
Battle  of  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor;  results.  The  battle  of  Gettysburg  proved 
that  the  North  could  not  be  invaded.  Terms  of  peace.  Results  of  the  war.  As- 
sassination of  Lincoln. 

Johnson's  Administration. — The  president's  theory  of  reconstruction.  Con- 
gress's theory  of  reconstruction.  Impeachment  of  the  president.  Thirteenth  amend- 
ment. Building  Pacific  Railroad.  Laying  Atlantic  Cable.  Purchase  of  Alaska. 
The  French  in  Mexico.  The  fourteenth  amendment.  The  election  of  1868 ;  the 
issue. 

Grant's  Administration. — Reconstruction.  Fifteenth  amendment.  Chicago  fire. 
Grant-Greely  campaign.  Alabama  demonetization  of  silver.  Panic  of  1873.  Credit 
Mobilier.    Whiskey  Ring.    Centennial  Exposition. 

Hayes's  Administration. — Electoral  Commission.    Bland-Allison  Bill. 

Garfield  and  Arthur's  Administration. — Civil  Service  Bill. 

Cleveland's  Administration. —  Settlements  in  the  West.  Presidential  Succes- 
sion Law.    Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

Harrison's  Administration. — The  McKinley  Bill.  Ballot  Reform.  The  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Law. 

Cleveland's  Second  Administration. — World's  Columbian  Exposition.  The  Wil- 
son Bill.    Repeal  of  Force  Bill. 

McKinley's  Administration. — Gold  Standard  Act.    War  with  Spain. 

Roosevelt's  Administration. — Panama  Canal.  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
Jamestown  Exposition. 

Read :  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  "Driv- 
ing Home  the  Cows,"  "O  Captain!  My  Captain,"  "Centennial  Hymn,"  "Dewey  at 
Manila,"  "The  Maine's  Men,"  "Remember  the  Maine." 


NATURE  STUDIES. 

The  first  natural  effort  of  the  child  is  to  interpret  the  material  world  with  which 
his  senses  come  in  contact.  The  process  begins  with  the  babe  and  never  ends. 
Before  the  child  enters  school  his  fund  of  knowledge  is  of  the  things  that  are 
about  him,  and  with  which  he  comes  in  contact  from  day  to  day.  The  desire  to  see 
something  new,  handle  it,  to  know  all  about  it,  that  which  we  sometimes  call 
curiosity,  leads  naturally  to  investigation.  The  teacher  who  can  wisely  guide  this 
desire  has  an  easy  task  to  attract  and  to  hold  the  child's  interest.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  giving  pupils  so  much  useful  knowledge  than  to  guide  them  through  nature's 
storehouse.  While  knowledge  is  a  result  of  observation,  it  must  not  be  considered 
the  end.    The  acquisition  of  knowledge  should  be  a  means  to  an  end — the  develop- 
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ttlent  of  the  faculties — the  attainment  of  skill.  To  make  close  and  accurate  observa- 
tions, to  give  clear  and  terse  expressions  are  the  two  best  results  of  study. 

The  purpose  of  nature  study  is  to  put  the  child  in  sympathetic  touch  with 
the  world  of  nature  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  use  this  as  a  means  of  educating  him. 
The  main  effort  should  be  to  give  the  child  a  correct  picture  of  his  environments 
taken  in  their  entirety.  The  proper  subjects  for  nature  study  are  the  trees,  flowers, 
grasses  that  grow  in  the  school  yard  and  along  the  road,  the  birds  and  insects 
that  frequent  the  school  yard,  and  striking  physical  features  in  the  neighborhood, 
such  as  the  hills,  brooks,  etc.  It  should  be  kept  distinct  from  object  lesson  teach- 
ing. Selecting  objects  of  natural  history  and  bringing  them  into  the  school  room 
and  teaching  lessons  about  them  is  not  all  of  nature  study,  if  it  may  be  called  nature 
study  at  all.  This  work  should  proceed  on  the  principle  of  asking  the  child  what 
he  has  found  out,  or  of  discovering  the  child's  point  of  view.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  study  the  flower  or  the  leaf  or  the  fruit  in  all  of  its  functions  at  one  time.  The 
leaf  should  be  studied  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  tree;  the  flower,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  fruit;  and  the  fruit  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
plant.  One  good  means  of  teaching  nature  is  an  excursion  into  the  fields.  This 
may  become  too  promiscuous  unless  well  guarded.  Every  excursion  should  be 
planned  for  some  definite  object,  and  the  efforts  confined  to  that  object.  It  should 
be  very  definite  and  to  the  purpose.  There  are  three  main  elements  in  nature  study : 
(1)  earth  and  sky;  (2)  plants;  (3)  animals.  In  the  scheme  presented  below,  all 
three  of  these  lines  are  carried  along  by  quarters.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
select  the  subjects  of  study  in  their  proper  season.  If  the  teacher  finds  it  necessary 
to  add  to  these;  omit  or  substitute  somehting  else  all  well  and  good.  They  are  given 
as  suggestions  and  not  as  that  which  should  be  required. 

Class  D. — First  and  Second  Years. 

First  Quarter:  Earth  and  Sky  —  The  child  should  observe  and  tell  what 
the  weather  is,  and  learn  to  know  the  signs  of  the  weather,  and  become  weather- 
wise.    Note  the  changes  in  the  seasons  and  of  the  weather. 

Plants. — Make  a  collection  of  leaves.  Have  the  children  observe  the  kind  of 
plant  on  which  they  grow.  Observe  the  differences  in  forms  and  sizes  of  the 
leaves.  Have  the  children  make  a  list  of  all  the  names  of  the  trees  and  flowers 
that  they  know. 

Animals. — Have  the  children  make  a  list  of  all  birds  and  insects  that  they 
know  and  study  carefully  some  one  insect  and  some  one  bird. 

Second  Quarter:  Earth  and  Sky. — Have  pupils  keep  a  daily  record  of  the 
weather,  observing  the  sunshine,  clouds,  temperature,  time  and  place  of  sunrise  and 
sunset. 

Plants—Have  the  pupils  make  a  list  of  all  the  fruit  and  nuts  they  know. 
Bring  a  collection  into  the  school,  and  study  each  kind  as  to  form,  size,  color  and 

use. 

Animals. — Make  a  special  study  of  birds  as  to  habits  of  the  different  birds 
in  the  neighborhood,  upon  what  they  feed,  where  they  live  and  how  they  rear  their 
young. 

Third  Quarter:  Earth  and  Sky.— Show  by  experiments  how  clouds  are 
formed.  Teach  lessons  concerning  dew,  frost  and  snow;  also  study  the  wind. 
Make  and  fly  kites.    Make  a  weather  vane  and  explain  its  use. 

Plants.— Make  a  collection  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Study  each  as  to  how 
it  is  cultivated,  how  gathered  and  kept  for  winter  use. 

Animals. — Make  a  special  study  of  the  four  domestic  animals,  horse,  cow, 
sheep,  hog.  Teach  the  children  to  make  observations  and  report  their  observa- 
tions as  to  the  habits  of  each  animal,  the  food,  covering  and  uses  to  man. 


Fourth  Quarter  :  Rarth  and  Sky. — Make  general  observations  as  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  country  as  seen"  from  the  school  grounds  and  from  other  points  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  continue  to  keep  records  of  the  weather.  Note  effects  of 
thawing  and  freezing. 

Plants. — Study  the  conditions  of  sprouting,  the  flow  of  sap,  the  growth  of 
leaves  and  flowers.    Have  pupils  to  report  on  changes  in  plant  life. 

Animals. — Have  children  report  on  re-appearance  of  animals  in  spring. 
Name  the  birds  as  they  return.  Where  have  they  been?  Where  have  the  insects 
been  during  the  winter?  Note  the  changes  in  the  covering  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

Class  C— Third  and  Fourth  Years. 

First  Quarter:  Earth  and  Sky. — Continue  the  calendar,  making  observations 
as  to  changes  in  weather.  Observe  the  hills  and  streams,  swamps,  woodlands,  graz- 
ing lands  and  orchards  of  the  neighborhood.    Make  a  special  study  of  the  stream. 

Plants. — Make  a  collection  of  the  seeds  of  fruit,  grain,  grass,  vegetables, 
flowers  and  weeds.  Preserve  them  in  small  bottles  labeled.  Study  each  as  to 
size,  form  and  value. 

Animals. — Make  a  special  study  of  the  cat  and  dog,  and  continue  to  study  the 
habits  of  the  birds  and  insects  of  the  season. 

Second  Quarter:  Earth  and  Sky. — Make  a  record  of  what  the  people  of 
the  community  are  doing  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  note  the  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  trees  and  other  changes  that  affect  the  scenery. 

Plants. — Make  a  collection  of  seed  pods  of  various  kinds,  acorn  cups,  nut 
hulls,  burrs,  etc.  Study  them  as  to  how  they  open,  the  number  of  seeds  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  seeds  in  the  pod. 

Animals. — Make  a  study  of  the  wild  animals  of  the  neighborhood,  such  as  the 
squirrel,  rabbit,  rat,  mouse.  Where  do  they  live?  How  do  they  procure  their 
food?  What  animals  store  food  for  the  winter?  In  what  way  are  they  useful  and 
how  are  they  harmful? 

Third  Quarter:  Earth  and  Sky. — Make  a  special  study  of  the  changes  in 
temperature.  Teach  the  use  of  the  barometer,  and  how  to  use  it  and  make  records. 
Have  each  pupil  keep  a  note  book.  Study  ice  and  snow.  How  formed?  Of  what 
use  are  they? 

Plants. — Winter  fruits  and  vegetables.  Select  a  few  noted  trees  and  make 
drawings  of  them,  and  describe  them  as  they  appear  in  January.  Note  changes  in 
March;  in  May,  etc. 

Animals. — Poultry.    Name  the  kinds  of  poultry  and  how  they  are  useful  to 

man. 

Fourth  Quarter:  Earth  and  Sky. — Make  observations  of  the  farming  in- 
dustries of  the  community,  making  a  diary  of  the  times  that  different  kinds  of  work 
i  are  done.  Then  make  some  particular  observations  of  one  farm  or  one  field  and 
one  road,  making  charts  and  drawing  of  them. 

Plants. — Make  a  study  of  the  native  trees,  bushes,  shrubs,  flowers  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  country,  as  to  soil  and  contour,  in  which  each  grows. 

Animals. — Classify  the  different  kinds  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  also 
the  different  kinds  of  chickens.  Make  a  study  of  the  uses  of  these  different  classes. 
Describe  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 

The  teacher  may  find  the  methods  of  handling  this  nature  study  work  in  some 
text-books  for  teachers.  The  main  purpose  of  nature  study  being  to  relate  pupils 
to  their  environments,  each  teacher  must  find  his  or  her  own  way  of  presenting  the 
matter.  In  fact,  nature  study  is  a  method  that  must  be  the  expression  of  each 
individual  teacher. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE  AND'PLANT  STUDY. 

Class  A. — Seventh  Year. 

It  is  thought  best  to  give  three  quarters  of  this  year  to  physiology  and  hy- 
giene and  one  quarter  to  plant  study.  The  work  in  physiology  and  hygiene  in 
each  quarter  is  divided  into  an  elementary  and  an  advanced  course.  They  are  on  the 
same  subjects.  It  is  possible  for  the  teacher  to  give  all  in  the  elementary  division 
to  grades  before  this  year.  It  should  be  given  orally,  either  in  connection  with 
the  nature  study  work  or  in  one  or  two  lessons  a  week.  If,  however,  little  is  done 
until  the  seventh  year,  it  can  be  well  done  then.  The  teacher  is  expected  to  de- 
velop each  topic,  as  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  will  permit. 

These  outlines  comply  with  the  law  requiring  the  teaching  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  narcotics  and  stimulants 
and  at  the  same  time  so  arrange  the  work  that  it  may  be  handled  in  the  country 
school  without  crowding  the  program. 

First  Quarter:  Elementary. — Compare  the  body  to  a  stream  engine  and  ex- 
plain how  the  body  works.  Food  and  its  uses.  We  need  food  for  building,  for 
power  and  for  warmth.  Explain  the  kind  needed  for  each  purpose.  Explain  what 
to  eat  and  what  not  to  eat.  Three  kinds  of  food  needed,  vegetable,  animal  and 
mineral.  Make  lists  of  each.  Why  drink?  What  to  drink  and  what  not  to  drink. 
What  part  of  the  body  is  water?  What  is  alcohol?  What  effect  has  it?  How 
much  in  beer?  In  wine?  In  whiskey?  Why  should  food  be  cooked?  Effects  of 
cooking.  When  to  eat  and  how  much.  Make  as  many  good  hygienic  rules  as 
possible  concerning  eating  and  drinking. 

Advanced. — Discuss  food  and  food  materials  more  in  detail,  studying  the  ele- 
ments of  the  different  kinds  of  food  and  the  material  needed  for  building  up  the 
different  organs  of  the  body.  Discuss  fully  the  sources  of  food,  where  we  get 
starch,  sugar  and  fats  needed  in  the  system.  Study  water  and  its  impurities  and 
make  a  careful  study  of  alcohol,  making  some  experiments  with  sugar  and  starch 
in  alcohol. 

The  organs  of  digestion,  mouth,  teeth,  salivary  glands,  stomach,  gastric  juice, 
intestines,  liver.  Describe  each  of  these  organs  as  to  size,  location  and  work. 
Discuss  appetite  for  food,  for  drink.  Study  more  carefully  the  purposes,  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  cooking. 

Second  Quarter:  Elementary. — Study  how  food  is  masticated,  digested,  con- 
verted into  liquid.  Name  the  organs  of  circulation.  What  is  the  tobacco  heart, 
the  tobacco  pulse?  Trace  the  circulation  from  the  heart  throughout  the  system. 
What  is  the  temperature  of  the  body?  How  is  it  kept  uniform?  Explain  how  to 
treat  wounds,  to  stop  bleeding.  What  causes  bleeding  at  the  nose?  Study  why 
we  breathe,  how  we  breathe,  and  study  the  organs  of  respiration,  the  lungs.  Study 
the  framework  of  the  body,  the  bones  and  the  muscles  and  explain  how  the  differ- 
ent movements  of  the  body  are  controlled.  Make  as  many  rules  of  health  as  the 
pupils  can  commit  concerning  circulation,  respiration,  bones  and  muscles.  Study 
especially  out-door  exercise,  proper  ventilation,  etc.,  and  their  effects. 

Advanced. — Make  a  careful  study  of  the  blood,  red  corpuscles,  white  cor- 
puscles. Study  from  inspection  these  parts  of  some  animal — the  heart  and  blood 
vessels.  Name  the  parts  and  action  of  each  of  the  organs.  Take  up  carefully 
arteries,  veins,  lymph  vessels,  capillaries  and  show  the  function  of  each.  Explain 
minutely  how  the  blood  flows  through  the  body  and  the  necessity  for  knowing  how 
to  control  the  circulation  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Make  a  careful  study  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  Study  the  composition  of 
the  air  and  the  effects  of  pure  air  and  impure  air  on  the  system.    Explain  the 
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action  of  the  lungs  and  how  the  air  in  the  lungs  purifies  the  blood.  Explain  very 
carefully  the  need  of  fresh  air  and  how  to  treat  persons  in  case  of  accident  in 
which  respiration  and  circulation  are  involved. 

Make  a  careful  study  of  the  skeleton,  naming  all  of  the  teeth  and  the  bones, 
classifying  them,  studying  bone  material  and  the  fitting  together  of  the  joints  and 
how  the'  joints  work.  Study  also  the  muscles;  their  uses,  both  as  to  moving 
the  body  and  as  to  giving  form.  Study  the  composition  of  the  muscles  and  what 
is  necessary  to  growth  of  muscles. 

What  effect  have  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  circulation,  respiration  and 
movements  of  the  body.  Make  as  many  rules  of  hygiene  as  possible,  covering  the 
work  of  the  quarter. 

Third  Quarter:  Elementary. — The  covering  of  the  body,  the  skin,  the  hair, 
nails;  the  function  of  each  of  these  parts.  What  is  sweating?  How  care  for  the 
skin?  Bathing,  clothing.  How  may  the  skin  be  injured?  Explain  blisters,  corns, 
warts. 

What  are  the  brain  and  the  mind?  Where  is  the  brain  located?  Explain  its 
actions.  How  take  care  of  it.  Recreation  and  sleep.  The  use  of  narcotics,  es- 
pecially cigarettes,  and  how  they  effect  the  brain.  How  does  the  brain  control  parts 
of  the  body?    Compare  the  nervous  system  to  telegraph  system. 

Explain  the  five  senses,  touch,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell  and  the  organs  of 
each.  Explain  how  to  take  care  of  these  organs,  especially  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
Make  rules  of  health  concerning  cleanliness,  clothes  and  the  effects  of  narcotics 
and  stimulants  upon  the  brain  and  mind. 

Advanced. — Make  a  careful  study  of  the  kidneys  and  the  skin  and  how  the 
body  rids  itself  of  waste  material.  Study  the  parts  of  the  skin  and  the  uses  of 
the  different  parts;  the  function  of  the  skin,  how  it  regulates  the  temperature  of 
the  body.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  cold  blooded  and  warm  blooded 
animals. 

Make  scientific  study  of  stimulants  and  narcotics,  opium,  tobacco,  alcohol  and 
the  effects  of  those  upon  the  human  system  generally.  Make  a  careful  study  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  brain  and  its  parts,  the  spinal  cord  and  the  nerves.  What 
are  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  cerebrum?  Explain  the  action  of 
the  nervous  system  generally? 

Study  the  effect  of  habits  upon  the  mind  and  how  to  take  care  of  the  mind 
and  keep  it  in  good  working  condition.  Study  the  five  senses  very  care- 
fully, making  a  minute  analysis  of  the  different  parts  of  each  organ,  the  function 
of  each  part  and  how  to  take  care  of  them. 

Make  a  careful  study  of  the  causes  of  the  ordinary  diseases  and  what  pro- 
duces disease.  Study  what  to  do  in  emergencies,  such  as  poison,  wounds,  faint- 
ing, drowning,  etc. 

Fourth  Quarter:  Early  in  the  spring  the  teacher  should  make  ready  for 
teaching  "How  Plants  Grow."  This  can  be  done  by  arranging  sprouting  boxes 
either  at  the  home  or  in  the  school,  and  planting  several  different  kinds  of  seeds 
along  at  different  times,  having  the  pupils  watch  the  germination  and  manner  of 
growth,  and  making  notes  of  the  different  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  plants.  In  this 
the  ordinary  grains  and  garden  seeds  can  be  used.  Flowers  should  be  potted  or 
set  out  early  in  spring  and  their  growth  and  development  watched.  Study  what  are 
h«cessary  to  healthful  growth  of  plants,  the  relation  to  the  soil,  the  air  and  sunshine. 

Make  a  classification  of  plants  and  have  pupils  find  many  different  individual 
illustrations  of  each  class.  Teach  the  parts  of  the  plant,  the  roots,  stems,  leaves, 
the  parts  and  uses  of  each  of  these.  Many  experiments  may  be  tried  to  de- 
termine the  different  elements  in  the  different  plants.  How  much  of  these  differ- 
ent plants  are  mineral,  how  much  liquid,  how  much  gaseous. 

Study  twigs  of  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees.  Begin  this  work  early  in  the 
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winter  and  carry  it  along  from  week  to  week,  noting  the  differences.  Study  the 
arrangement  of  buds  on  the  twigs,  the  difference  between  fruit  buds  and  leaf  buds. 
Study  the  bark,  the  annual  rings  of  the  different  plants.  In  this  connection,  teach 
pupils  how  to  propagate  plants  by  planting  seeds,  cutting,  grafting,  etc.  Teach 
how  to  take  care  of  the  lawns  and  school  grounds ;  also  transplanting  flowers, 
vines,  shrubs  and  trees.    See  Elements  of  Agriculture,  by  former  Supt.  Carrington. 


AGRICULTURE. 

The  Committee  of  the  National  Education  Association  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion recommends  that  agriculture  be  distributed  through  the  last  three  grades  of 
the  common  school,  and  that  two  lessons  a  week  be  given.  In  the  scheme  of 
studies  given  in  this  course,  we  prefer  to  arrange  for  agriculture  in  one  year  and 
arrange  it  by  quarters.  Doubtless  the  teacher  will  want  to  alternate  this  with 
physiology  and  plant  study.  This  alternation  may  be  by  years,  giving  the  seventh 
year's  work  in  1907-8,  and  the  eighth  year's  work  in  1908-9;  or  they  may  be  al- 
ternated by  weeks,  months  or  quarters,  and  both  carried  along  through  the  two 
years.  In  fact,  many  teachers  will  find  it  best  to  do  this.  They  can  then  bring 
in  agriculture  and  the  study  of  plants  on  the  days,  weeks  and  months  to  which 
the  work  is  best  adapted.  Physiology  and  some  features  of  the  agriculture  work 
may  be  given  at  any  time  when  the  weather  is  not  suited  for  other  agriculture 
work. 

Some  would  prefer  to  call  all  of  this  nature  study.  In  reality,  it  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  nature  study  work  with  agriculture  subjects  as  the  means.  It  is 
not  intended  to  give  an  extended  course  in  agriculture  such  as  may  be  given  in  the 
high  schools.  Pupils  should,  on  completion  of  the  common  school  course,  have  a 
well  developed  sympathy  with  agriculture  and  agricultural  affairs.  They  will  then 
be  able,  on  entering  the  high  school,  to  take  up  the  work  from  a  more  scientific 
point  of  view. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  have  training  in  scientific  agriculture  to 
teach  this  work  well.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  the 
pupils  and  not  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher's  habits  of  study  and  mature  judg- 
ment should  enable  her  to  direct  the  work  and  have  it  done  mainly  by  the  pupils, 
even  if  she  has  very  little  information  on  the  subject.  Some  teachers  know  too 
much  about  subjects  and  do  all  of  the  talking  and  teaching  and  leave  little  fori 
pupils  to  do.    In  such  cases  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  know  too  much  on  the  subject. 

This  work  is  urged  upon  every  rural  school  because  it  lends  itself  to  the 
development  of  certain  phases  of  education  better  than  any  other  work.  It  will 
cultivate  a  respect  for  the  occupation,  create  a  high  regard  for  industry  in  gen- 
eral, and  connect  the  school  with  the  real  life  of  the  community. 

Class  A— Eighth  Year. 

First  Quarter  :  The  affairs  of  agriculture. — The  place  that  the  farm  occupies 
as  a  part  of  the  community  life.  The  nature  of  the  farmer's  business;  what  he 
does;  what  he  sells;  how  he  spends  the  year;  what  particular  kind  of  agriculture 
in  the  neighborhood.  What  outside  helps,  such  as  good  roads,  telephones,  rural  j 
delivery,  experiment  stations,  markets.  Gather  statistics  from  the  different  farms 
of  the  neighborhood,  make  a  map  of,  the  school  district  and  write  up  the  farms 
of  the  district. 

Seeds. — The  germination  of  seeds;  vitality  of  seeds;  how  influenced.  Deter- 
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nine  by  experiments.  Make  a  special  study  of  different  grains  as  to  their  uses,  and 
nake  and  solve  problems  concerning  these  products. 

Insects. — Make  a  special  study  of  four  or  more  well-known  insects  of  different 
classes — the  grasshopper,  the  honey-bee,  the  mosquito,  chinch-bug,  squash-bug, 
lragon-fly.    Discover  what  good  insects  do,  and  what  harm  they  do. 

Second  Quarter:  Soil. — The  origin  of  soil,  composition  of  soil,  kinds  of  soil. 
Sather  the  soils  of  the  community  and  classify  them.  Let  each  pupil  classify  all 
oil  on  his  own  farm  and  make  a  chart  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  different  kinds, 
discuss  the  ways  in  which  soil  is  improved  by  rotation  of  crops,  fertilizing,  plow- 
ng,  tilling,  rolling,  etc. 

Roads. — The  importance  of  good  roads;  the  location  of  roads.  Road  drain- 
ge.    Artificial  roads.    The  road  law. 

Third  Quarter:  Animals. — What  animals  are  part  of  the  farm  enterprise? 
Why?  What  relation  do  they  bear  to  the  farming  schemes,  to  the  fertility  of  the 
and?  The  relative  importance  of  different  kinds  of  animals.  Make  observations 
!>n  feeding. 

Stock-raising.— Study  mixed  farming.  Make  a  special  study  of  the  general 
lasses  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  chickens  and  other  domestic  fowls, 
"each  the  pupils  how  to  judge  stock. 

Fourth  Quarter:  Farming  schemes  and  crops. — The  general  lay-out  of  the 
arm.  Map  of  the  farm,  including  buildings.  The  products  of  the  farm  studied 
-ither  in  the  field  or  brought  into  the  school  room.  Ears  of  corn,  grains,  fruits 
id  potatoes  may  be  brought  into  the  room  and  studied.  Each  pupil  should  keep 
record  throughout  the  year  of  what  is  done  on  the  farm  and  condition  of  the 
rops. 

Orcharding  and  gardening.— The  site  of  the  orchard.  Propagation  of  plants, 
'runing  trees.  A  study  of  the  home  garden  and  of  commercial  gardening.  In  this 
onnection,  study  the  insects  that  are  found  in  the  garden. 

Suggestions. — It  might  be  well  for  the  pupils  to  have  a  good  text-book.  Former 
tate  Superintendent  Carrington  published  a  pamphlet  known  as  The  Elements  of 
'griculture  For  Public  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  teachers  so  long  as  the 
;ipply  lasts.  In  this  pamphlet  reference  is  made  to  a  large  number  of  bulletins 
Liblished  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  which  can  be 
ad  free;  also  to  bulletins  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  by  the 
[issouri  Agricultural  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 

LIBRARY  AND  SUPPLEMENTARY  BOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  five,  ten  and  fifteen  cent  classics  are  referred  to  in  the 
mrse  of  study,  and  should  be  put  into  every  school.    Every  child  should  have  the 
;e  of  one  copy  and  own  it  if  possible.   The  entire  list  will  cost  about  $1.95 : 
1      Aesop's  Fables,  I  and  II,  "Legends  of  Springtime,"  Vols.  I  and  II,  "Story  of 
e  Norsemen,"  "Story  of  "Columbus,"  "King  of  the  Golden  River,"  "Story  of 
'ranklin,"  "Story  of  Lincoln,"  "Story  of  Daniel  Boone,"  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
w,"  "Evangeline,"   "Eli  Whitney,"  "Hiawatha,"   "Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Life 
Washington,"  "Paul  Jones,"  "Audubon,"  "DeSoto,"  "Henry  Hudson,"'  "Peter 
uyvesant,"  "Patrick  Henry,"  "Marquette,"  "Three  Golden  Apples,"  "Lincoln," 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  "Jefferson,"  "Madison,"  "Hamilton,"  "Silas  Marner/' 
iketch  Book,"  "Snow  Bound,"  "Pizarro,"  "Cortez,"  "Raleigh,"  "Champlain,"  "John 
nith,"  "Bacon,"  "Roger  Williams,"  "Anne  Huchinson,"  "William  Penn,"  "Lord 
iltimore,"  Thoreau's  "Succession  of  Forest  Trees." 

The  following  thirty-two  (32)  volumes  are  necessary  to  the  complete  carry - 
•  ?out  of  the  rural  course  of  study.  Every  school  district  should  own  them.  They 
e  taken  from  the  list  of  books  selected  by  the  State  Library  Board,  and  should 
I  bought  first.   For  other  books,  see  "Library  List,"  issued  in  1907 : 
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"Hiawatha  Primer,"  Holbrook,  34c;  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  DeFoe,  24c;  "Ten 
Boys,"  Andrews,  42c;  "Nature  in  Verse,"  Lovejoy,  51c;  "Geographical  Reader, 
North  America,"  Carpenter,  49c;  "Geographical  Reader,  South  America,"  Car- 
penter, 49c;  "Geographical  Reader,  Asia,"  Carpenter,  49c;  "Geographical  Reader, 
Europe,"  Carpenter,  58c;  "Story  of  the  English,"  Guerber,  54c;  "Round  the  Year 
in  Myth  and  Song,"  Holbrook,  50c;  "Seven  Little  Sisters,"  Andrews,  42c;  "Aunt 
Martha's  Corner  Cupboard,"  24c;  "Stories  of  Pioneer  Life,"  Bass,  34c;  "Black 
Beauty,"  20c;  "Uncle  Robert's  Visit  to  the  Farm,"  42c;  "Four  Great  Pathfinders," 
Howard,  40c;  "Stories  from  the  Hebrew,"  35c;  "American  Heroes  and  Heroism," 
Mowry,  51c;  "Tales  of  a  Traveller,"  Irving,  41c;  "Stories  of  Missouri,"  Musick,  49c; 
"Four  American  Patriots,"  Burton,  42c;  "Twelve  Naval  Captains,"  Seawell,  42c; 
"Fairy  Stories  and  Fables,"  Baldwin,  29c;  "Classic  Stories  for  Little  Ones,"  Mc- 
Murray,  24c;  "Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold,"  Baldwin,  29c;  "In  Mythland,"  Beck- 
with,  24c;  "Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans,"  Eggleston,  34c; 
"Old  Stories  of  the  East,"  Baldwin,  38c;  "Stories  of  Long  Ago,"  Kupfer,  25c; 
"Pioneer  Stories  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  McMurray,  34c;  "Stories  from  Eng- 
lish History,"  Blaisdell,  34c;  "Homeric  Stories  for  Young  Readers,"  Hall,  34c. 
Total  cost  of  the  32  volumes,  $12.18. 

Send  $14.10  to  A.  C.  McClurg,  Chicago,  asking  for  the  32  Vols,  and  43  classics 
recommended  in  the  Missouri  Course  of  Study,  and  the  order  will  be  filled  and 
freight  prepaid. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  CON- 
DITIONS FOR  APPROVAL. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Session  Acts  of  1903,  p.  264  (see  School  Law, 
Revised  Edition,  1907,  pp.  88-89)  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  is 
authorized  to  classify  high  schools  into  first,  second  and  third  class  high  schools,  and 
to  prescribe  minimum  courses  of  study  for  each  class.  The  law  further  provides 
that  a  first  class  high  school  shall  maintain  a  four-years  course  of  standard  work 
in  English,  mathematics,  science  and  history  for  a  term  of  at  least  nine  months 
each  year,  and  that  such  school  must  employ  at  least  three  approved  teachers,  de- 
voting their  entire  time  to  high  school  work;  that  a  second  class  high  school  must 
maintain  a  three-years  course,  a  term  of  at  least  nine  months,  and  have  at  least 
two  approved  teachers,  devoting  their  entire  time  to  high  school  work;  that  a  third 
class  high  school  must  maintain  a  two-years  course,  a  term  of  at  least  eight  months, 
and  have  at  least  one  teacher,  whose  entire  time  is  given  to  the  high  school 
department. 

The  law  further  prescribes  that  all  work  completed  in  an  accredited  high 
school  shall  be  given  full  credit  in  requirements  for  entrance  to,  and  classification 
in,  any  educational  institution  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  State  appropriations. 

While  this  law  has  been  on  the  statute  books  since  1903,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  the  State  Superintendent  to  do  as  much  along  this  line  as  was  contem- 
plated, because  of  the  lack  of  office  force.  The  Forty-fourth  General  Assembly 
(1907)  made  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  place  two  men  in  the  field. 
It  is  his  purpose  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  law,  to  encourage  and  develop 
as  much  as  lies  in  his  power,  the  growing  high  school  movement  in  Missouri. 

Every  community  needs  a  high  school.  The  boys  and  girls,  who  can  not  have 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  those  able  to  go  away  from  home  to  attend  schools 
higher  than  the  grammar  school,  should  be  given  as  good  educational  advantages 
as  possible  in  their  own  school  district.    That  a  high  school  education  does  increase) 
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the  capacity  of  the  pupil  can  not  be  disputed.  Such  education  should,  if  possible, 
be  placed  in  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  Missouri.  To  this  end  the  State  Super- 
intendent hopes  that  every  community  will  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  high  school  is  not  to  fit  the  pupil  to  enter  a  higher 
educational  institution,  any  more  than  the  primary  purpose  of  the  graded  school  is 
to  prepare  him  for  entrance  to  the  high  school.  The  entire  educational  system  of 
Missouri  should  be  a  symmetrical  whole;  each  preceding  section  preparing  for  the 
one  that  follows.  It  should,  nevertheless,  be  so  arranged  and  developed  that  every 
year  will  give  to  the  pupil  something  in  addition  to  what  he  has  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term,  that  will  better  fit  him  for  life  as  well  as  for  continued  work  in  school. 
The  work  done  in  an  accredited  high  school  should  not  be  thorough  in  order  that 
it  may  be  "accepted  for  entrance  to  and  classification  in"  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  the'  State,  but  it  should  be  accepted  by  such  institutions  because  it 
is  thorough,  and  because  the  pupil  graduating  from  a  school  doing  such  work  has 
had  two  or  more  years  of  training  which  will  be  valuable  to  him  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

The  State  Superintendent  will,  therefore,  insist  upon  strict  compliance  with 
the  conditions  prescribed  herein.  He  will  also  insist  that  the  actual  teaching  be 
satisfactory  before  a  high  school  be  classified,  or  be  continued  in  the  class  to  which 
it  is  now  assigned. 

The  following  are  the  minimum  courses  of  study  prescribed  for  the  three 
classes  of  high  schools.  If  conditions  warrant,  boards  of  directors  may  offer  more 
than  is  laid  down  herein  for  any  class.  But  at  least  the  requirements  prescribed 
must  be  met  before  any  school  can  be  classified.  It  is  not  necessary  that  every 
pupil  take  all  the  subjects  offered  in  the  high  school  of  any  class.  It  is  required 
that  every  high  school,  before  being  approved,  offer  all  the  prescribed  subjects,  and 
be  well  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  them. 

A  third  class  high  school  must  offer  eight  units ;  a  second  class,  twelve  units ; 
a  first  class,  sixteen  units. 

By  a  unit  is  meant  one  year's  work  in  a  subject,  recited  five  times  a  week,  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  40  minutes. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THIRD  CLASS  (TWO  YEARS) 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


English   2  units 

Mathematics  2  units 

History  1  unit 

Science   1  unit 

Electives  2  units 


The  electives  may  be  two  in  Latin;  one  additional  in  science;  one  additional 
n  history;  one  in  reviews. 

The  following  sciences  may  be  offered  in  a  third  class  high  school:  Physical 
geography,  practical  agriculture,  general  biology,  advanced  physiology,  zoology, 
>otany. 

A  year's  work  in  physical  geography,  or  one-half  year's  work  in  each  of  any 
wo  of  the  others,  will  constitute  a  unit. 

If  one  unit  in  history  is  offered,  it  may  be  either  ancient  history  or  a  full 
-ear's  work  in  general  history.  If  two  units  are  offered,  one  unit  in  ancient  history 
nd  one  in  mediaeval  and  modern  history  will  be  require. 1. 

If  Latin  is  offered  at  all,  two  units  must  be  given. 

The  unit  in  reviews  may  be  one-half  year's  work  in  each  of  any  two  of  the 
ollowing:    Grammar,  United  States  history,  arithmetic  an<J  civil  government. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SECOND  CLASS  (THREE  YEARS) 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


English   3  units 

Mathematics  2  units 

History   2  units 

Science   1  unit 

Electives   4  units 


The  electives  may  be  one  additional  in  mathematics ;  one  additional  in  history ; 
two  additional  in  science;  two  or  three  in  Latin;  two  in  German;  one  in  reviews; 
one  in  pedagogy.  If  two  additional  units  in  science  be  offered,  it  is  recommended 
that  either  physics  or  chemistry  (physics  preferred)  be  selected;  but  in  no  case 
should  both  be  undertaken  in  a  third  class  high  school. 

The  elective  in  mathematics  must  be  plane  geometry.  This  will  allow  two 
years'  work  in  algebra. 

The  two  units  of  history  required  are  ancient  history  and  mediaeval  and 
modern  history.  The  elective  unit  in  history  may  be  one  year's  work  in  English 
history,  or  one  year's  work  in  American  history;  or  one-half  year's  work  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  one-half  year's  work  in  American  government. 

The  unit  in  reviews  same  as  high  schools  of  the  third  class. 

If  Latin  or  German  is  offered,  at  least  two  years'  work  must  be  given. 

Commercial  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  will  constitute  a  unit  in  business. 

Pedagogy,  to  be  counted  as  a  unit,  must  be  taught  by  a  full  course  graduate 
of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  or  of  one  of  the  Missouri 
State  Normal  Schools,  or  of  a  normal  school  of  equal  rank;  or  such  teacher  must 
hold  a  life  State  certificate,  with  credit  on  the  special  professional  subjects. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FIRST  CLASS  (FOUR  YEARS) 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


English   4  units 

Mathematics  3  units 

History   2  units 

Science  -  2  units 

Electives   5  units 


The  electives  may  be  one  additional  in  mathematics ;  two  additional  in  history ; 
two  additional  in  science;  three  or  four  in  Latin;  two  in  German;  two  in  Greek; 
one  in  business;  one  in  pedagogy;  one  in  manual  training,  or  domestic  science; 
one  in  reviews. 

After  sixteen  units,  as  outlined  above,  have  been  offered,  other  subjects  may 
be  added  to  the  course. 

Every  subject  must  be  studied  for  an  entire  year,  except  in  the  cases  presented 
in  the  outlined  courses  of  study. 

In  addition  to  time  given  to  study  of  the  text,  and  to  recitations,  every  pupil 
in  science  must  give  at  least  three  (3)  periods  a  week  to  laboratory  work.  In 
history  and  literature  at  least  two  (2)  periods  a  week  must  be  given  to  library 
work,  or  to  the  preparation  of  written  reports  on  work  assigned. 

Pupils  who  need  reviews  can  take  them  with  the  eighth  grade,  or  special 
classes  may  be  organized  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  twenty-eight  (28)  units  suggested,  and  sixteen  (10)  required  in  a 
first  elass  high  school,  five  of  them*  being  electives. 

Languages,  other  than  English,  should  not  be  undertaken  for  less  than  two 
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years.  No  work  in  language  will  be  approved  in  any  class  high  school  unless  at 
least  two  units  are  given.  A  course  of  study  containing  few  subjects  pursued 
throughout  the  entire  high  school  has  many  advantages:  (1)  It  gives  excellent 
training,  scholarship  and  discipline  in  a  given  subject;  (2)  it  requires  fewer  teachers 
or  makes  a  longer  course  possible  with  a  given  teaching  corps;  (3)  it  requires  less 
expensive  library  and  laboratory  equipment,  and  promotes  thoroughness. 

The  State  Superintendent  invites  the  co-operation  of  the  State  University, 
the  Normal  Schools  and  the  Colleges  in  the  Missouri  College  Union  in  the  work 
of  inspecting  and  classifying  the  high  schools. 

Before  a  school  can  be  approved  it  must  be  inspected,  and  meet  the  following 
standards:  O)  The  buildings  and  rooms  must  be  adapted  to  their  respective  uses; 
(2)  the  library  must  be  adequate  for  reference  and  for  supplementing  the  work  in 
literature,  science  and  history;  (3)  the  school  must  have  a  laboratory  well  equipped 
for  teaching  each  science  offered;  (4)  the  course  of  study  must  meet  all  of  the 
above  requirements;  (5).  no  pupil  must  be  admitted  (except  conditionally)  to  the 
high  school  unless  he  has  finished,  creditably,  all  the  work  of  the  common  school 
course;  (6)  every  teacher  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  creditable  normal  school,  college 
or  university,  or  have  a  State  certificate  covering  the  subjects  he  or  she  teaches, 
and,  in  addition,  must  have  made  special  preparation  for  the  work  assigned;  (7) 
every  teacher's  work  must  stand  a  satisfactory  test  of  inspection  along  lines  of 
"interest  of  pupils"  and  "development  of  subjects." 

Many  difficulties  will  arise  that  will  render  it  difficult  to  make  definite  classi- 
fications of  high  schools.  The  classification  of  a  school  is  based  on  the  number  of 
approved  units,  not  on  the  number  of  units  offered.  If  sixteen  units  can  be  approved 
and  no  pupil  be  given  a  certificate  of  graduation  until  he  has  completed  these  sixteen 
approved  units,  the  school  may  then  be  entered  in  the  first  class. 

It  seems  best  to  approve  the  work  of  high  schools  by  subjects;  then  a  school 
may  be  given  a  list  of  the  subjects  approved.  In  this  way  a  comparison  is  possible, 
and  every  school  board  will  know  how  to  improve  conditions.  The  approval  of  a 
subject  will  depend  on  the  equipment  and  the  teacher.  Every  change  in  teacher 
will  make  a  new  inspection  necessary  and  lead,  possibly,  to  a  reclassification. 

Approving  subjects  when  it  is  impossible  to  approve  the  entire  school,  will 
result  in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  teacher  and  lead  to  the  admission  of 
pupils  to  schools  of  higher  grade  on  statements  of  teachers  rather  than  on  diplomas. 


SUGGESTIVE  OUTLINES. 

English. 

First  Year:  At  least  four  complete  classics  should  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
the  first  year's  work.  After  thorough  study  of  each  as  literature,  correlate  it  with 
the  composition  and  technical  work.  Make  a  careful  study  of  words,  of  figures  of 
speech  and  of  construction  as  applied  to  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

First  quarter,  The  Sketch  Book;  second  quarter,  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow; 
third  quarter,  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night;  fourth  quarter,  The  Fall  of  the  House 
of  Usher. 

Study  definition  of  paragraph  and  topic  sentence.  Notice  arrangement  of 
paragraphs  in  selections,  and  select  the  topic  sentences. 

For  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  vocabulary,  give  special  attention  to  word 
study.  Make  a  note  of  all  new  words  found  in  selections;  study  their  meaning 
and  derivation;  give  their  synonyms  and  antonyms;  notice  whether  they  are  long 
or  short,  primitive  or  derivative.  Read  selections  from  the  Bible  and  notice  the 
obsolete  words. 
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Study  unity,  coherence,  proportion,  climax  and  ambiguity;  study  long  sen- 
tence, short  sentence;  loose  sentence,  periodic  sentence,  balanced  sentence.  Note 
different  kinds  of  sentences  found  in  selections. 

The  following  are  suggestive  questions  for  writing  on  any  selection  studied 
in  the  class:  In  what  paragraph  is  the  main  incident?  How  many  distinct  inci- 
dents or  episodes  in  the  selection?  What  is  a  plot?  Has  the  selection  a  plot? 
Do  the  incidents  serve  to  develop  character  or  plot?  Are  time  and  place  definitely 
indicated?  If  so,  where?  Name  and  describe  each  of  the  principal  characters. 
Does  the  selection  end  too  abruptly?  Is  the  end  too  much  drawn  out?  Pick  out 
the  figures  of  speech. 

Study  simile,  metaphor,  personification,  synecdoche,  metonomy,  epithet,  apos- 
trophe and  allegory.  What  is  gained  by  use  of  figures?  Make  a  list  of  similes 
and  change  them  to  metaphors  and  vice  versa.  Change  similes  to  plain  language 
and  notice  the  loss.    What  is  antithesis  ?    Compare  it  with  simile. 

Show  relation  between  personification  and  simile.  Notice  personifications  in 
some  of  the  selections.  Compare  metonomy  with  synecdoche;  compare  apostrophe 
and  allegory  with  personification ;  compare  epithet  with  metaphor. 

Pupils  should  criticise  selections  that  are  read  in  the  class.  They  should  be 
able  to  tell  why  they  like  a  paragraph  or  selection. 

Second  Year:  The  work  of  the  second  year  should  differ  from  the  first  in 
that  narration  and  exposition  should  take  the  place  of  description,  and  elements 
of  style  should  be  emphasized  in  the  study  of  rhetoric. 

For  narration  read,  first  quarter,  The  Great  Stone  Face;  second  quarter,  The 
Gold  Bug,  and  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.  For  exposition,  third  quarter,  Lowell's 
Commemoration  Ode,  and  Emerson's  Compensation;  fourth  quarter,  Ruskin's  Sesame 
and  Lilies,  and  Emerson's  Self -Reliance. 

Style,  definition  of.  Compare  style  of  as  many  different  authors  as  possible; 
only  a  few  typical  passages  are  necessary.  Compare  style  of  the  following:  The 
Isle  of  Long  Ago,  B.  F.  Taylor;  Hohenlinden,  Campbell;  A  Psalm  of  Life,  Long- 
fellow; Young  Lochinvar,  Scott;  The  Corn  Song,  Whittier;  The  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
Byron.   Try  to  discover  the  peculiarity  of  the  style  of  each;  in  what  does  it  consist? 

Study  climax,  irony,  hyperbole.  Find  selections,  illustrating  each.  Write  orig- 
inal sentences,  illustrating  each. 

Study  the  paragraph ;  make  a  list,  from  selections  studied,  of  long  paragraphs ; 
of  short  paragraphs ;  of  topic  sentences ;  of  connective  sentences. 

Composition  work  should  receive  special  attention ;  as  much  original  compo- 
sition should  be  required  in  this  year  as  in  the  preceding.  Pupils  should  be  cau- 
tioned against  the  slavish  use  of  figures  of  speech.  The  chief  aim  is  to  make 
pupils  familiar  with  them,  to  distinguish  them  quickly  when  found,  and  to  use 
them  but  sparingly. 

Under  the  head  of  diction,  study  purity,  propriety  and  precision.  Study  the 
meaning  of  obsolete  words,  foreign  words,  technical  words,  provincial  words,  vul- 
garisms. Compare  selections  from  Bunyan,  DeFoe  and  the  Bible,  with  some  from 
Milton,  Pope  and  Carlyle. 

Discuss  clearness,  strength,  unity,  obscurity,  ambiguity,  tautology,  redundancy, 
verbosity.  Be  able  to  show  what  each  adds  to  or  detracts  from  a  sentence.  Select 
sentences  from  authors  studied,  illustrating  these  characteristics. 

There  are  expressions  in  English,  used  by  the  best  speakers  and  writers,  which 
can  not  be  translated,  word  for  word,  into  other  languages;  often  they  can  not 
be  governed  by  any  rules  of  grammar.  They  are  idioms.  The  following  are  a 
few  examples :  "had  rather,"  "as  it  were,"  "as  follows,"  "without  let  or  hindrance," 
"speak  loud,"  "walk  fast,"  "on  hands,"  "cheek  by  jowl." 

There  are  certain  trite  sayings  which  it  is  well  for  young  writers  to  avoid. 
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Following  are  some  of.  them:  "Gorgeous  sunset,"  "balmy  weather,"  "glassy  lake," 
"rippling  waves,"  "velvety  turf,"  "rustling  leaves,"  etc. 

Third  Year:  The  third  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  oration 
as  represented  by  the  masterpieces  of  Webster  and  Burke,  and  of  the  drama,  as 
represented  by  Shakespeare.  Make  composition  and  rhetorical  work  prominent, 
and  require  much  collateral  reading.  For  this  work  good  and  appropriate  refer- 
ences are  absolutely  necessary.  First  quarter,  Webster's  Reply  to  Ilayne;  second 
quarter,  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation;  third  quarter,  Macbeth;  fourth  quarter, 
Hamlet. 

These  should  be  studied  and  criticised  according  to  previous  suggestions. 
Pupils  should  understand  that  criticism  means  to  judge,  hence  it  is  the  ability  to 
discover  points  of  excellence  as  well  as  faults. 

Fourth  Year:  A  historic  review  of  literature  and  literary  periods  should 
be  given  along  with  a  more  critical  study  of  poetry.  Composition  work  should  be 
devoted  largely  to  exposition  and  argumentation. 

First  quarter,  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales,  and  Spencer's  Faerie 
Queene;  second  quarter,  Paradise  Lost,  two  books;  third  quarter,  Dryden's  Alex- 
ander's Feast  and  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism;  fourth  quarter,  Burns'  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night;  Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village,  and  Tennyson's  The  Princess. 

English  should  constitute  one-fourth  of  every  day's  work  in  every  high  school, 
hence  two  units  in  English  are  required  for  a  third  class  high  school,  three  units 
for  a  second  class,  and  four  for  a  first  class.  Three  days  each  week  should  be  given 
to  literature,  and  the  other  two  to  composition  and  technical  work  in  word-building, 
word-analysis,  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

Mathematics. 

First  Half-year:  Algebra. — Study  symbols  of  relation,  of  aggregation,  alge- 
braic signs,  graphic  illustration  of  positive  and  negative  quantities,  similar  and 
dissimilar  terms,  coefficients,  monomials,  binomials,  polynomials,  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division. 

Second  Half-year:  Algebra. — Study  factors,  H.  C.  F.,  L.  C.  M.,  fractions, 
mixed  quantities  common  denominators  complex  fractions,  equations,  members  of 
equation,  roots  of  an  equation,  simultaneous  equations,  degree  of  an  equation, 
elimination,  exponents,  zero  exponents,  reciprocals,  negative  exponents,  fractional 
exponents,  involution,  evolution,  radicals. 

Third  half-year:  Algebra. — Surds,  surds  expressed  graphically,  quadratics, 
imaginary  quantities,  inequalities,  ratio  and  proportion.  This  third  half-  year  should 
come  before  geometry.    It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  however. 

Fourth  half-year:  Algebra. — Progressions,  zero  and  infinity,  indeterminate 
equations,  permutations,  binomial  theorem,  theory  of  equations,  linear  equations  in 
two  variables.  This  fourth  half-year  would  better  come  after  plane  geometry, 
but  may  come  before.  If  it  come  after,  plane  geometry  should  begin  in  middle  of 
second  year  and  extend  to  middle  of  third  year. 

Plane  Geometry. — First  half-year,  three  books.  Second  half-year,  the  re- 
maining books. 

Solid  Geometry  :    First  half  of  fourth  year. 

Trigonometry  :    Second  half  of  fourth  year. 

Note. — The  following  is  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  work  in 
mathematics :  Algebra  during  the  first  year  and  the  first  half  of  the  second  year, 
as  outlined;  then  begin  the  study  of  plane  geometry,  studying  the  first  three  books 
during  the  second  half  of  the  second  year,  and  the  remaining  books  during  the 
first  half  of  the  third  year;  then  complete  the  study  of  algebra  during  the  last 
half  of  the  third  year.  Study  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry,  as  outlined,  during 
the  fourth  year. 
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The  applications  of  algebra  to  geometry  should  be  considered.  A  pamphlet 
upon  this  subject  will  be  sent  to  any  one  making  application  to  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  of  the  State  University,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Some  first  class  high  schools  will  prefer  to  devote  the  first  year  and  one-half 
the  second  to  algebra,  then  postpone  further  study  of  the  subject  until  the 
beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  year. 

History. 

The  study  of  History  should  develop  the  conceptions  of  historical  unity  and 
growth,  hence  history  should  be  continued  through  several  years,  one  period  suc- 
ceeding another  in  natural  order.  The  arbitrary  selection  of  periods  of  history 
for  study  and  the  breaks  which  occur  in  the  study  of  closely  related  periods  pre- 
vent the  pupils  from  acquiring  "the  habit  of  considering  what  has  been  when  they 
discuss  what  is  or  what  should  be."  In  order  that  this  historical  mindedness  may 
be  developed,  it  is  essential  that  the  study  of  history  should  be  continuous  through- 
out the  secondary  school  course.  The  study  should  begin  with  General  History, 
to  be  followed  in  succession  by  English  History  and  American  History.  By  Gen- 
eral History  is  not  to  be  understood  a  one  year  course.  It  is  expected  that  at 
least  two  years  will  be  given  to  this  subject,  the  first  year  being  devoted  to  Ancient 
History,  while  in  the  second  year  the  subject  is  continued  through  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History. 

First  Year:  Ancient  History. — The  first  )^ear's  work  should  cover  a  short 
study  of  China,  India,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Phoenicia,  Persia  and  the  Hebrews. 
Their  religion,  education  and  social  conditions  should  be  studied  and  compared. 
Their  contributions  to  the  world's  civilization  should  be  carefully  noted. 

A  thorough  study  should  be  made  of  Greece  and  Rome,  making  the  work  as  ' 
thorough  as  time  and  opportunities  will  possibly  permit.    Give  last  half-year  almost 
exclusively  to  Roman  history. 

Second  Year:  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History. — This  year's  work  is  con- 
sidered difficult  on  account  of  the  many  changes  and  transformations  that  occur. 
It  would  be  well  to  make  a  note  of  the  great  institutions  that  will  be  studied,  some 
of  which  are  the  church,  the  papacy,  monasteries,  towns,  roads,  landed  estates, 
feudalism,  crusades,  renaissance  and  the  reformation.  By  noting  the  changes  that 
were  made  in  these  as  each  country  is  studied,  a  certain  amount  of  unity  will  be 
observed,  which  will  render  the  work  more  intelligible  and  interesting. 

The  following  topics  should  receive  careful  consideration  during  the  year : 
Migration  of  Teutonic  Tribes,  Conversion  of  the  Barbarians,  Fusion  of  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  Peoples,  Justinian  and  the  Eastern  Empire,  Mohammed,  Charle- 
magne, Migration  of  Norsemen,  King  Alfred,  Growth  of  the  Papal  Power,  Feud- 
alism, Chivalry,  William  the  Conqueror,  The  Crusades,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Richard 
and  Saladin,  Decline  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Papacy,  the  Great  Schism,  The 
Capture  of  Constantinople,  Growth  of  Towns,  the  Revival  of  Learning.  Magna 
Charta,  The  Universities,  Printing,  House  of  Commons,  Chaucer,  Wyclif,  The 
Third  Estate,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  The  Golden  Bull,  The  Niebelungen  Lied, 
The  Renaissance,  Savonarola,  The  Two  Periods  of  Modern  History,  Columbus, 
Luther,  Jesuits,  Charles  V,  Henry  VIII,  Elizabeth,  The  Armada,  William  of  Orange, 
Richelieu,  The  Huguenots,'  The  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  Louis  XIV,  The  Long 
Parliament,  Cromwell,  The  Revolution  of  1088,  Peter  the  Great,  Frederick  the  Great, 
I  he  French  Revolution,  The  First  Consul,  Congress  of  Vienna,  Emancipation  of 
Serfs,  Nihilism,  The  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Third  Year:  English  History. — Study  the  relation  of  English  history  to 
that  of  America.    Pupils  should  have  access  to  several  good  texts  on  this  subject. 
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Require  notes  to  be  made  on  topics  read,  and  have  them  discussed  in  class.  Many 
poems  throw  light  upon  history ;  these  should  be  read  and  discussed. 

Fourth  Year:  American  History  or  American  History  and  Government. — 
Civics  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  history,  dealing  with 
constitutional  questions  as  they  arise  in  the  course  of  the  year's  work.  The  object 
is  to  train  for  citizenship  and  for  independent  thinking.  American  literature,  which 
illustrates  the  deep  undercurrents  of  popular  feeling  and  national  impulses  in  all 
great  crises,  should  receive  careful  consideration.  Poems,  orations  and  copies  of 
original  documents  should  be  read  and  discussed  in  the  class.  Secure  American 
History  Leaflets,  10  cents  each,  Lowell  &  Co.,  Boston;  Old  South  Leaflets,  5  cents 
each,  D.  C.  Heath  Co.,  Chicago. 

Science. 

First  and  Second  Years:  Elements  of  Agriculture,  Physical  Geography. 
General  Biology,  Advanced  Physiology,  Botany  and  Zoology  may  be  offered  for  the 
first  and  second  units  in  any  combination  to  suit  the  board  and  the  teacher.  (If 
Physical  Geography  is  offered,  it  must  be  one  full  year's  work.)  They  may  be  offered 
as  half  units  or  as  entire  units.  Any  two  may  be  taken  together  to  constitute  a  unit, 
and  these  units  alternated.  For  small  high  schools  the  equipment  need  not  be 
expensive. 

Third  and  Fourth  Years:  Physics  and  Chemistry  (alternate),  Equipment 
will  be  more  expensive.  When  a  third  class  high  school  wishes  to  offer  one  science 
only,  and  that  in  the  second  year,  it  may  be  physics  if  the  proper  equipment  is 
secured  and  the  teacher  is  well  prepared. 

Latin. 

First  Year:  The  work  should  include  the  following:  The  five  declensions; 
the  four  conjugations;  the  demonstrative,  interrogative,  relative,  personal  and 
reflexive  pronouns;  declension  and  comparison  of  adjectives;  numerals;  formation 
and  comparison  of  adverbs ;  ablative  of  agent,  of  manner,  of  specification,  of  cause, 
ablative  absolute;  subjunctive  of  purpose  with  ut  and  nc,  of  result  with  ut  and  ut 
non;  the  subjunctive  in  relative  clauses;  the  subjunctive  in  wishes  and  appeals;  the 
locative  case ;  complementary  case ;  complementary  infinitive ;  accusative  and  in- 
finitive; deponent  verbs;  the  irregular  verbs,  volo,  nolo  and  malo;  cum  clauses; 
sequence  of  tenses;  periphrastic  conjugations;  gerund  and  gerundive. 

The  following  rules  should  be  well  understood:  The  subject  of  a  finite  verb; 
the  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb;  the  dative  with  sum;  predicate  nouns;  ap- 
positives;  time  when  or  within  which;  extent  of  time  or  space;  utor,  fruor,  fungor, 
potior,  vescor  and  their  compounds ;  verbs  of  pleasing,  persuading,  etc. ;  verbs  com- 
pounded with  ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  post,  prae,  pro,  sub  and  super;  place  where; 
place  whither ;  place  whence. 

During  the  first  year  pupils  should  build  a  considerable  Lation  vocabulary. 
Note  the  English  words  that  are  derived  from  the  Latin  words  studied.  Compare 
the  Latin  structure  of  sentences  with  the  English.  Thoroughness  should  character- 
ize the  first  year's  work;  constant  drill  is  necessary. 

Second  Year:  The  work  should  embrace  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 
Begin  with  the  second  book,  leaving  the  first  book  until  classes  are  more  advanced. 
The  Latin  should  be  read  aloud  and  the  translation  made  into  clear,  idiomatic 
English. 

The  syntax  of  each  word  should  be  understood,  the  thought  fully  Compre- 
hended. Review  conjugation  of  verbs,  declension  of  nouns,  pronouns  and  adjec- 
tives, and  the  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs.  Study  the  life  of  Caesar,  the 
organization  of  the  Roman  army  and  the  Roman  art  of  war.  Latin  composition 
once  a  week. 
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Third  Year. — Four  Orations  of  Cicero.  Composition  based  on  the  texts  read. 
Study  the  life  of  Cicero,  the  history  of  his  time  and  the  Roman  government.  Con- 
tinue the  study  of  syntax. 

Fourth  Year. — "A  Term  in  Ovid"  and  four  books  of  Virgil's  "Aeneid."  Study 
the  life  of  Virgil;  the  geographical  and  mythological  subjects  connected  with  the 
text.   Make  a  study  of  prosody  and  give  special  attention  to  the  reading  of  poetry. 


REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

The  State  of  Missouri  has  a  contract  with  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
to  furnish  school  libraries,  and  this  company  offers  to  supply  high  schools  in  Mis- 
souri with  the  following  books  at  the  cash  price  marked  below.  All  orders  of  ten 
dollars  ($10.00)  or  more  will  be  shipped,  freight  prepaid,  at  the  prices  given.  In 
ordering,  give  name  and  price  of  each  book  ordered  and  send  check  or  money  order 
to  cover  the  order.  When  more  than  one  edition  is  given,  the  order  should  be 
careful  to  designate  the  one  ordered  with  its  price.  Every  room  in  the  high  school 
should  be  supplied  with  an  International  Dictionary,  which  may  be  included  in 
the  order  at  $9.25.  Every  school  should  have  some  standard  encyclopedia.  Prices 
range  from  $40  to  $100,  owing  to  the  edition  and  binding.  It  pays  in  the  end  to  get 
the  best. 

REFERENCES  IN  ENGLISH. 

Every  small  high  school  should  have  the  reference  books,  which  can  be  had  for 
about  $23.  In  addition  to  these,  a  good  supply  of  the  standard  classics  to  be 
studied  should  belong  to  the  school.  Pupils  should  purchase  and  own  the  classics 
to  be  critically  studied,  but  the  school  should  supply  the  classics  used  to  supple- 
ment. This  will  increase  the  amount  about  one  dollar  per  pupil.  In  large  high 
schools,  teachers  will  need  some  additional  references  and  duplicates  of  some. 

List  Cash 
Price.  Price. 

Meiklejohn — The  English  language,  its  grammar,  history  and  liter- 


ature  .   $1  20  $1  08 

Whitney — English  grammar    70  61 

Lute — Advanced  grammar  and  composition    75  64 

Matthews — Parts  of  speech    1  25  1  07 

Scott  &  Denny — Paragraph  writing    1  00  88 

Webster — Composition  and  literature    90  77 

Bates — Talks  on  writing  English;  2  volumes: 

Volume  1    1  50  1  00 

Volume  2    1  30  1  04 

Carpenter — Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  English  composition   1  00  85 

Beers — The  History  of  American  literature    1  00  70 

Tainc — History  of  English  literature;  1  volume   1  40  1  19 

Ward — The  English  poets;  4  volumes   4  00  3  40 

Winchester — Courses  of  reading  in  English  literature   40  35 

Pancoast — Introduction  to  American  literature    1  00  85 

Pancoast — Introduction  to  English  literature   1  25  1  07 

lJancoast    Standard  English  poems   1  50  1  28 

Newcomer — American  literature    1  00  86 

Newcomer  —English  literature    1  25  1  06 

Saiflder    Masterpieces  of  American  literature    1  00  85 
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List  Cash 

Price.  Price. 

Scudder— Masterpieces  British  literature                                                I  00  85 

Tappan    History  of  English  and  American  literature                           1  20  L  02 

Johnson — Elements  of  literary  criticism                                                 80  70 

Johnson — Forms  of  English  poetry                                                      1  00  85 


Total    $22  96 


REFERENCES  IN  HISTORY. 

Small  high  schools  may  secure  the  list  of  books  named  below  under  Ancient 
History  and  Mediaeval  History  for  about  $33.  The  entire  list,  including  both  Eng- 
lish and  American  History  references,  may  be  had  for  about  $73.  Large  high 
schools  will  need  duplicate  copies  of  some  of  the  books,  and  should  spend  about 
$100  on  its  references  in  history. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

Botsford— Ancient  history  for  beginners   $1  50  $1  28 

Fowler — The  city-state  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans   1  00  85 

Marquand  &  Frothingham — A  history  of  sculpture   1  50  1  00 

Gayley — Classic  myths    1  50  1  31 

Gibbon — Decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;  6  volumes   12  00  8  00 

Preston  &  Dodge — Private  life  of  the  Romans   1  00  85 

Bury— The  Roman  Empire  to  180  A.  D   1  50  1  28 

Smith — Rome  and  Carthage    1  00  67 

Bryce — Holy  Roman  Empire — new  edition    1  50  1  28 

Bryce — Another  edition    75  38 

Guerber — Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome   1  50  1  28 

Wolfson — Essentials  in  Ancient  history    1  50  1  26 

Morey — Outlines  Roman  history    1  00  85 

Morey — Outlines  Greek  history   1  00  85 


Total    $22  14 

MEDIAEVAL  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 

Bemont  &  Monod— Mediaeval  Europe,  295-1270   $1  60  $1  36 

.Emerton — Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  middle  ages   1  12  98 

Munro — History  of  the  middle  ages    90  77 

Duruy — History  of  modern  times    1  60  1  36 

Schwill — Modern  Europe    1  50  1  28 

Robinson — Western  Europe,  two  volumes,  bound  in  one   1  60  1  37 

Robinson — Readings  in  European  history,  two  volumes   3  00  2  53 

Harding — Essentials  in  M.  &  M.  history   1  50  1  26 


Total    $11  76 

English  History. 

Adams   &  Stephens — Select  documents  of  English  constitutional 

history   $2  25  $1  92 

Gardiner — A  student's  history  of  England,  1  Vol   3  00  2  25 

Gardiner — In  3  volumes    3  60  3  06 

McCarthy — History  of  our  town  times  to  1897,  3  volumes   3  75  2  50 
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List  Cash 

Price.  Price. 

McCarthy— To  1880,  2  volumes                                                            2  00  95 

Montague — The  elements  of  English  constitutional  history                    1  25  84 

Rolfe — Tales  from  chivalry                                                                     50  43 

Rolfe — Tales  from  English  history                                                         50  43 

Rolfe — Tales  from  Scottish  history                                                      50  43 

Coman  &  Kendall — A  history  of  England  for  high  schools                   1  25  1  07 

Walker — Essentials  in  English  history                                               1  50  1  26 


Total    $15  14 

American  History. 

.  Channing  &  Hart — Guide  to  the  study  of  American  history   $2  00  $1  75 

Channing  &  Hart — The  Federalist   1  75  1  49 

Andrews — American  history,  2  volumes   4  00  2  67 

Fiske — American  history    1  00  85 

Montgomery — American  history    1  00  88 

McLaughlin — American  history    1  40  1  19 

Channing — American  history    1  50  1  28 

Fiske — The  beginning  of  New  England    2  00  1  34 

Fiske — Critical  period  of  American  history   2  00  1  34 

Thwait— The  Colonials   1  25  94 

Wilson — Division  and  reunion    1  25  94 

Hart — Formation  of  the  union    1  25  94 

Hart — Essentials  in  American  history    1  50  1  26 


Total    $16  87- 

Maps. 

MacCouns  Ancient  and  Classical  map                                            $15  00  $13  80 

MacCouns  Mediaeval  and  Modern  map                                             15  00  13  80 

MacCouns  United  States  map   ■.                    15  00  13  80 


Total    $41  40 


REFERENCES  IN  SCIENCE. 

In  addition  to  the  laboratory  equipment,  there  should  be  a  few  good  reference, 
books.    The  following  have  been  selected  with  care : 

S 

Physical  Geography  and  Agriculture. 


Tarr  &  McMtlrry— Complete  geography    $1  00  $0  85 

Dryer — Lessons  in  physical  geography    1  20  1  02 

Davis — Physical  geography    1  25  1  09 

National — Geographic  monographs    2  50  2  13 

Jackson  and  Daugherty's  Agriculture    1  50  1  30 


Bulletins  (free)  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Bulletin   (free)   Agriculture  for  public  schools,  State  Superintendent  Public 


Schools. 

Brigham — Text  book  of  Geology    $1  40  $1  20 

Fairbanks — Practical  physiography    1  50  1  25 

Dana — Geological  stories    1  15  96 
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List  Cash 

Price.  Price. 

LeContc — Compend  of  geology                                                            1  20  1  02 

Bailey— Plant  breeding                                                                     1  25  L  05 

Bailey — Principles  of  fruit  growing                                                    1  25  8:'. 

Bailey — Principles  of  vegetable  gardening                                          L  25  83 

Hall— The  soil                                                                             1  25  1  06 

,Green — Principles  American  Forestry                                                1  50  1  18 


Total    $17  42 

Botany  and  Zoology. 

Sedwick  &  Wilson— Biology                                                             $1  75  $1  49 

Packard — Entomology  for  beginners   ."                         1  40  1  19 

Colton — Descriptive  and  practical  zoology                                           1  50  1  35 

Bailey — Elementary  text  book  of  botany                                          1  10  86 

Bailey — Lessons  with  plants   ■.                                                  1  10  80 

Bessey — Botany,  advanced  course                                                      2  20  1  87 

Bessey — Briefer  course                                                                       1  12  95 

Lubbock — Flowers,  fruit  and  leaves                                                   1  25  84 

Andrews — All  the  year  round                                                              1  00  85 

Benton — The  Honey  Bee,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.  Bulletin  No.  1,  free. 
Riley — Directions  for  collecting  and  preserving  insects.    Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1892.    No  price  found  for  it. 

Herbert  Spencer — Principles  biology                                                4  00  2  65 

Morley— Song  of  Life                                                                     1  25  75 

Huxley — Discourses  on  Biology  and  Geology                                      1  25  83 

Gaye — The  Great  World's  Farm                                                        50  45 

Gibson — Blossoms,  Hosts  and  Insect  Guests                                         80  72 


Total    $15  66 

Physics. 

Carhart  &  Chute— High  school  physics   $1  25  $1  05 

Ayres — Laboratory  exercises  in  physics    60  51 

Stewart  &  Gee — Lessons  in  elementary  practical  physics,  volume  1 . .  1  50  1  28 

Watson — Text  book  in  physics    3  50  2  63 

Miller — Laboratory  manual    2  00  1  75 

Ames — Theory  of  physics    1  60  1  37 

Hopkins — Experimental  science  2  volumes    5  00  3  50 

Nichols — Elements  of  physics  3  volumes   5  30  4  50 

Perry — Applied   mechanics    2  50  2  20 


Total   •. .  $18  79 

Chemistry. 

Jones — Modern  Theory  of  Chemistry   $1  00 

Muir — A  Treatise  on  Principles  of  Chemistry   4  00 

Walker — Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry   3  00 

Presenilis — Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis   5  00 

Fresenius — Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis,  2  volumes   12  50 

Cohen — Organic  Chemistry    80 

Remsen — Inorganic  Chemistry    2  SO 


Total   $29  10 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

Every  high  school  offering  a  two-year  course  should  arrange  for  the  teaching 
of  one  of  these  sciences.    Local  conditions  will  determine  which  should  be  taught. 

On  account  of  the  close  relationship  of  these  subjects,  the  same  apparatus  may 
be  used  to  a  large  extent.  It  is  possible  to  do  some  good  science  work  with  inex- 
pensive apparatus.  Schools  should  do  the  best  they  can  in  this  direction;  thirty 
or  forty  dollars  wisely  spent  annually  for  three  years  will  put  a  school  in  fair  con- 
dition for  teaching  these  subjects.  If  possible,  fifty  dollars  should  be  used  the  first 
year  and  twenty-five  added  for  each  of  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
Every  school  should  have  the  following  list  of  apparatus : 
(1)  Small  globe,  painted  black,  to  illustrate  zones,  parallels,  meridians,  etc.; 
(2)  A  large  globe,  well  mounted;  (3)  Dividers;  (4)  Lamp  for  generating  heat 
(alcohol);  (5)  Candles;  (6)  Balls  and  twine  for  pendulum;  (7)  Glass  tubing, 
mercury,  bowl;  (8)  Meter  and  yard  sticks;  (9)  Ring  stand,  funnel,  clamp;  (10) 
Balances  ;(11)  Scales;  (12)  Glass  tumblers  and  buckets  (can  be  purchased  at 
home)  ;  (13)  Moulding  board,  sand,  clay;  (14)  Large  map  of  each  continent  (these 
may  be  used  in  other  grades)  ;  (15)  Maximum  and  minimum  thermometers;  (16) 
Barometer;  (17)  Rain  gauge;  (18)  Hygrometer;  (19)  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit 
thermometers;  (20)  Hand  made  models  in  pulp,  putty  or  clay,  of  volcanoes,  water- 
falls, land  divides,  etc.;  (21)  Hand  made  models  in  the  following:  Quartz,  feldspar, 
mica,  hornblende,  granite,  syenite,  limestone,  gypsum;  specimens  of  different  kinds 
of  coal,  lead,  zinc,  copper  and  iron  ores;  (22)  A  collection  of  seeds,  woods,  nuts, 
burs,  pods,  grasses,  native  plants  and  insects;  (23)  A  garden  spot  and  tools.  The 
garden  should  be  near  the  school;  in  some  cases  its  use  may  be  donated  to  the 
school,  in  others,  it  will  have  to  be  rented ;  a  part  of  the  crop  may  be  given  as  rent. 
Tools  will  usually  be  donated  or  loaned  by  pupils.  The  actual  work  of  gardening 
should  be  attempted.  House  gardening  should  be  carried  on  in  connection  with 
both  nature  study  and  agriculture. 

Each  pupil  should  have  hard  and  soft  pencils,  a  set  of  colored  pencils,  a  good 
protractor,  a  good  ruler  and  a  pair  of  compasses. 

Teachers  and  pupils  should  have  for  reference  several  good  physical  geog- 
raphies. 

The  government  issues  a  number  of  publications,  many  of  which  will  be  found 
very  helpful  to  teachers.  The  following  list  is  recommended;  most  of  them  are 
free ;  the  price  is  given  when  it  is  known : 

Daily  weather  maps,  Chief  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  (may  be  had  in 
Kansas  City  or  St.  Louis). 

Maps,  form  D.  D.,  showing  weather  bureau  stations,  Weather  Bureau,  Wash- 
ington. 

Rainfall  and  Snow,  Herrington,  Bulletin  C,  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Climatic  Charts  of  U.  S.,  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deep  Sea  Exploration,  Tanner,  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deep  Sea  Sounding  and  Dredging,  Sigsbee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Gulf  Stream,  Phillsbury,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Tide  Tables,  25  cents,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Glaciers  of  the  U.  S.,  Fifth  Annual  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Features  of  Lake  Shores,  Fifth  Annual  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Origin  and  Nature  of  Soils,  Twelfth  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D. 

C. 
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Natural  History  of  Harbors,  Thirteenth  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Maps  of  the  Alluvial  Valley  of  the  Mississippi;  eight  sheets,  $1.00  per  set. 
Apply  to  Secretary  Mississippi  River  Commission,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Folio  No.  2,  containing  A  Coast  Swamp,  A  Graded  River,  An  Overloaded  Stream, 
Ozark  Ridges,  Ozark  Plateau,  Hogbacks,  Volcanic  Placks,  Plateaus  and  Mountains, 
Alluvial  Cones,  A  Crater,  Price  will  be  furnished  upon  application  to  Directors  of 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bulletin  No.  34,  "Climate,  Its  Physical  Basis  and  Controlling  Factors,"  Weather 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

State  Superintendent  Carrington  issued  a  bulletin  on  The  Teaching  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Public  Schools.  This  will  be  found  helpful  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and 
will  be  sent  free,  upon  application  until  the  supply  is  exhausted.  Bulletins  issued 
by  the  Agriculture  College,  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  will  be  sent  free  upon  application  to  those  departments. 

Teachers  should  have  access  to  several  good  texts  on  agriculture.  The  bulletin 
issued  by  the  State  Department  makes  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  experiments 
and  inexpensive  apparatus. 

"Field  and  Laboratory  Exercises  in  Physical  Geography,"  by  James  F.  Cham- 
berlain, American  Book  Company,  is  recommended  as  a  note  book  on  physical  geog- 
raphy. 

"A  Laboratory  Manual  in  Physical  Geography,"  by  Frank  W.  Darling,  Atkinson, 
Menter  and  Grover,  is  excellent. 

"Practical  Physiography,"  by  Fairbanks,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  is  a  practical,  con- 


crete treatment  of  the  subject. 

Botany  and  Zoology. 

A  laboratory  equipment  for  twelve  pupils  working  six  at  a  time. 
Of  course  these  prices  will  fluctuate. 

Cost. 

Two  compound  miscroscopes,  from  $20  to  $30  apiece   $50  00 

One  laboratory  table,  with  drawers,  96  inches  long,  36  inches  wide,  29  inches 

high,  heavy  white  pine,  oiled  top   10  00 

Six  pairs  scissors,  fine    3  00 

Six  scalpels    1  50 

Six  forceps,  medium  fine,  straight  points   2  40 

Twelve  dissecting  needles   50 

Three  section  razors   3  00 

Six  dissecting  lenses,  one  inch  focus   6  00 

One  balance  with  weights    4  25 

Two  gross  glass  slides,  3x1  inches   2  00 

Four  ounces  cover  glasses,  3-4  inch  square   3  20 

Twelve  Syracuse  watch  glasses   62 

Twelve  pipettes  with  rubber  bulbs   38 

Two  pounds  glass  tubing,  assorted  sizes   1  50 

One  lot  large  flat  dishes,  glass  or  porcelain  

Twenty-four  Mason's  fruit  jars,  quart   2  00 

Twenty-four  test  tubes    38 

One  lot  guarded  bristles   

One  galvanized  iron  waste  can,  with  cover   1  25 


$92  60 

Regents  and  Chemicals  (as  needed)    8  00 


C  S— 6  $100  60 
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Physics. 

The  equipment  will  vary  slightly  with  the  manual  used.    The  competent  teacher 

may  be  given  much  freedom  in  the  selection  of  apparatus.  In  general  buy  no  ex- 
pensive pieces  of  apparatus,  but  give  your  teacher  tools  and  materials  instead. 

Minimum  equipment  for  a  class  of  twelve  pupils,  six  working  at  one  time. 

Mechanics  and  Properties  of  Matter. 

Cost. 

Six  30  cm.  rulers    $0  66 

One  pound  annealed  iron  wire,  No.  24,  B,  &  S.  gauge,  on  spool   20 

One-half  pound  spring  brass  wire,  No.  27,  B.  &  S.  gauge,  on  spool   50 

One  pound  spring  brass  wire,  No.  24,  B.  &  S.  gauge,  on  spool   80 

One-half  pound  naked  copper  wire,  No.  33,  B.  &  S.  gauge   90 

Three  eight  ounce  spring  balances,  graduated  in  both  English  and  Metric 

units  with  flat  backs    2  25 

Three  sixty-four  ounce  spring  balances,  graduated  in  both  English  and 

Metric  units,  with  flat  backs    1  35 

One  thirty  pound  English  and  Metric  spring  balance   (Chattillion)  with 

index  for  horizontal  reading,  flat  back   1  70 

Two  balance  spools    18 

Two  fastening  spools    10 

Two  guard  blocks    52 

Six  white  pine  rods,  straight  grained,  41x1-2x1-2  inches   42 

Six  white  pine  rods,  straight  grained,  41x1x1-2  inches   54 

One  set  iron  weights,  2000  grams  to  5  grams    1  87 

Two  sets  iron  weights,  500  to  5  grams    2  50 

Three  pairs  scale  pans    66 

Four  mounted  upright  10cm.  scales,  divided  in  mm   60 

Six  hardwood  prisms    48 

Steel  bicycle  balls  1-4  and  3-8  inches  diameter   20 

Two  brass  pulleys,  single  wheel    44 

One  steel  rule  20  cm.  long  graduated  in  mm   1  00 

Two  brass  pulleys,  two  wheels    08 

One  Micrometer  caliper,  metric   2  00 

One  Vernier  caliper,  metric    2  00 

Three  metal  cylinders,  iron,  brass  and  aluminum,  about  25  mm.  long,  10  mm. 

diameter  for  density  determination    30 

Two  smooth  pine  boards,  6x24  inches,  for  friction   80 

Two  seven-inch  hand  screw  clamps   50 

Three  water  proof  cherry  blocks,  3x3x1^  inches   45 

One  platform  balance,  Harvard  trip    6  00 

One  set  weights,  300  to  1  gram   2  47 

One  set  weights,  0.01  to  1  gram    37 

Five  waterproof  loaded  rectangular  blocks   1  3  0 

One  pound  sulphur  rolls    10 

Six  lead  sinkers    54 

Five  round  waterproof  rods,  8x1-2  inches  „  .  25 

Four  specific  gravity  bottles,  50  cm.,  approximately   2  20 

Three  glass  U  shaped  tubes,  closed  at  one  end  for  Boyles  law   2  25 

Two  Y  tubes  of  lead                                                                           •  44 

Three  pounds  mercury   2  40 

Six  small  glass  tumblers    24 


8.°> 

Cost. 

Six  glass  tubes,  50  cm.  long,  3-10  inside  diameter   JO 

•Six  screw  pinchcocks    90 

Six  feet  rubber  tubing,  3-8  inch  diameter   50 

Two  bottles,  2  liter  capacity  with  stoppers  (rubber)   I  hole   ."><) 

-One  condensing-  and  exhausting  pump  (if  a  better  is  not  available;   3  75 

Two  pounds  paraffin    30 

One  barometer  tube,  80  cm.  long,  .">  nun.  bore,  closed  at  one  end   30 

One  Nicholson's  hydrometer    1  85 

'One  jar  for  hydrometer    07 

Two  boards  for  composition  of  forces   2  24 

Twelve  small  marbles    1"> 

Two  cars  for  inclined  plane    2  00 

Two  pulleys  for  same    1  50 

Four  iron  balls  20  mm.  in  diameter  for  pendulums   30 

One  pair  of  ivory  balls,  50  grams  and  150  grams   3  00 


Total  for  Mechanics    $84  72 

Heat. 

fSix  flasks,  100  cm   $0  48 

Three  air  thermometer  tubes,  2  inch  bulb   57 

>Six  thermometers,  110  to  10  C   3  96 

One  Linear  expansion  apparatus    1  70 

Five  pounds  shot,  No.  G   55 

'Four  calorimeters,  polished,  nickle  plated   1  80 

One  Harvard  apparatus,  A,  new  style,  low  form   2  25 

One  pound  heavy  walled  glass  tubing,  1  mm.  internal  diameter   75 

Three  iron  supports,  2  rings  each   1  00 

Three  sheets  brass  wire  gauze,  4x4  inches   24 

One  hundred  grams  pure  paraffin  for  melting-point  determination   10 

Two  nests  beakers,  No.  1-3   64 

Three  florence  flasks,  12-ouncc    42 

Three  florence  flasks,  16-ounce    51 

Three  florence  flasks,  8-ounce    32 


Total  for  Heat    $15  66 

Sound. 

One  Sonometer  with  pulley  for  weights,  2  strings   $5  40 

One  Annealed  glass  resonance  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  about  2..*>  cm.  diameter 

and  80  cm.  long,  with  sliding  rod  and  piston   1  50 

One  tuning  fork,  C.  128   1  87 

One  tuning  fork,  C.  256   1  12 

One  tuning  fork,  C.  426   1  12 

One  tuning  fork,  C.  512   04 


Total  for  Sound    $11  95 

Light. 

One  box  to  illustrate  formation  of  images   $0  52 

Six  plane  mirrors,  4x15  cm.,  or  2x6  inches   90 

Three  double  convex  lenses,  10  cm.  focus   21 
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Cost.  I 

Three  lens  supporting  blocks  with  brass  springs   57 

Three  pair  screen  and  pin  supports   66 

Three  Walter  Smith  school  squares,  med   22 

One  convex  mirror  of  brass,  nickle  plated    45 

Three  triangular  glass  prisms,  4  inches  long   90 


Two  pieces  heavy  plated  glass  for  refraction    52 

Two  pounds  paraffin  candles,  twelve   30 


Total  for  Light    $6  50 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

One  pound  iron  filings    $0  15 

Twenty-five  steel  knitting  needles    25 

Five  bar  magnets,  6x7-16x7-16  inch,  approximately   1  501 

Three  compasses,  1  and  9-16  inch  diameter,  needle  3  cm.  long   66 

Three  square  feet  heavy  zinc  sheet,  1-16  inch  thick,  est.  wt.  7  1-4  lbs   1  4$jj 

One  galvanoscope,  complete '   1  50.1 

Six  lead  strips,  1x10  cm.  with  wire   60 

Two  square  feet  sheet  copper,  .02  inch  thick,  est.  wt.  3-64  pounds   1  09j 

Five  glass  battery  jars,  4x5  inches   75] 

Six  porous  cups,  5x10  cm   90, 

Two  commutators    1  121 

Six  double  connectors,  brass    70 

One-fourth  pound  copper  wire,  No.  30,  D.  C.  C   40 

One  pound  copper  wire,  No.  20,  D.  C.  C.   .55, 

One-fourth  German  silver  wire,  No.  24,  D.  C.  C   46, 

Nine  pounds  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  and  G.  S.  B   70; 

One  slide  wire  wheatstone  bridge   2  80i 

One  set  of  eight  resistance  spools  after  Hall   3  00< 

Three  gravity  cells,  6x8,  complete    2  82* 

Five  pound  copper  sulphate    40 

One  resistance  box,  .1  to  40  ohms  :   7  50' 

One  tangent  galvanometer   6  75 

Five  empty  spools  for  making  resistance  coils    50 


Total  for  Electricity    $37  65 

Equipment  That  May  Be  Bought  at  Home. 

Two  dozen  hat  pins    $0  24 

Beeswax    25 

Resin   25 

One  ball  strong  cord,  cotton    10 

Fish  line  cord    10 

White  thread,  Nos.  40  and  20   10 

Two  sticks  red  sealing  wax   10 

Iron  wood-screws    10 

Five  quires  newspaper,  not  printed   10 

One  package  carpet  tacks    05 

One  claw  hammer  weighing  one  pound   75 

One  tinner's  shears    1  25 

One  carpenter's  square    1  00 

One  spirit  level    1  50 


Cost. 

One  small  soldering  copper  and  solder  -   50 

One  small  saw    75 

One  screw  driver    25 

Two  boards  8  feet  long  1  1-4x6  inches,  smooth  for  inclined  plane   1  00 

Wooden  frame  for  Boyle's  law  apparatus   1  50 

Tables,  chairs  and  shelves    25  00 


Total  equipment  for  Physics    $190  00 

Chemistry. ' 

A  laboratory  equipment  for  eight  pupils  working  at  one  time. 

Fixtures  and  Permanent  Equipment. 

Two  tables,  7  feet  long,  3  feet  6  inches  broad  and  3  feet  high,  from  $10  to. .  $20  00 

One  wall  sink  with  sewer  connection,  gas  and  water  pipes  with  fittings,  about.  19  00 
If  gas  and  water  are  not  obtainable,  substitute  4  ten  gallon  galvanized  iron 
tanks,  two  with  covers  and  faucets  to  hold  water  and  two  without  covers 

H    and  faucets  to  hold  waste  water   6  00 

One  wall  shelf  for  small  bottles  '. .  1  00 

Ten  2-liter  stock  bottles  with  glass  stoppers    2  50 

Twenty-six  1-2-liter  reagent  bottles  for  tables   4  85 

Twelve  8-ounce  glass  stoppered  bottles  ("German  tinctures")  for  side  reag- 
ents   1  50 

Three  dozen  4-ounce  wide  mouthed  flint  glass  bottles  for  solids  (side  reag- 

M    ents    1  00 

Two  earthenware  slop  jars    50 

One  6-inch  mortar    80 

[Two  6-inch  funnels   50 

Apparatus  More  or  Less  Permanent. 

Nine  nests  of  beakers,  2-12,  4  and  7  ounce,  plain  Bohemian   $3  15 

Nine  blowpipes,  jeweler's,  8  inch    90 

Three  dozen  flint  glass  wide  mouthed  bottles,  4  ounce   1  00 

Nine  flint  glass  wide  mouthed  bottles,  16  ounce   75 

Eight  Bunsen  burners  with  air  regulator  -.   3  30 

(Alcohol  lamps  cost  approximately  the  same  as  Bunsen  Burners.) 

Eight  dozen  corks,  7-8  inch    90 

Four  dozen  corks,  11-16  inch    80 

Twelve  dozen  corks,  assorted    1  00 

Eighteen  nests  of  Hessian  crucibles  "threes"   72 

Two  dozen  1  1-4  inch  porcelain  crucibles   3  35 

Two  25  C.  C.  graduated  cylinders   80 

One  dozen  German  porcelain  evaporing  dishes,  each  diameter  2  1-2  and  3  1-2 

inch    2  80 

Eight  lead  dishes,  2  inch   1  60 

Nine  round  files,  3  inch    '  90 

Nine  three  cornered  files,  3  inch   1  05 

Nine  packages  of  filter  paper,  4  inch   1  15 

Mine  flasks,  best  Bohemian,  4  ounce   90 

Nine  flasks,  best  Bohemian,  8  ounce    1  15 

Nine  flasks,  best  Bohemian,  16  ounce    1  50 
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Nine  pairs  steel  forceps,  5  inch   1  30 

One  dozen  German  glass  funnels,  2  1-2  inch   1  20 

Nine  gas  bottles,  8  ounce    1  40 

Nine  rubber  stoppers,  two  holes,  to  fit  gas  bottles   75 

Five  pound  glass  tubing,  1-8  and  3-16  inch  bore   2  00 

Two  pounds  glass  rods,  1-8  inch  diameter   80 

Two  quires  test  paper,  litmus  and  turmeric   1  20 

Four  horse  shoe  magnets,  2  inch   30 

Two  mortars,  2  1-2  inch    50 

Two  feet  platinum  wire    1  00 

Nine  2-ounce  retorts  with  stoppers,  best  Bohemian   1  35 

Twenty-four  feet  1-4  inch  bore  rubber  hose   1  85 

Twenty-four  feet  3-16  inch  bore  rubber  hose   1  25 

Eighteen  tin  sand  baths,  5  inch   80 

One  hand  scale,  6  inch  beam    1  50 

Four  sets  weights,  0.1  gram  to  20  grams   2  80 

Nine  test  tube  racks    2  70 

Eighteen  dozen  test  tubes,  6  inches  by  5-8  inch   4  00 

Three  dozen  watch  glasses,  2  inch   60 

One  Coddington  lens    1  25 

Eighteen  squares  blue  grass    50 

Twenty-four  hard  glass  test  tubes,  6  inch   2  00 

Nine  lamp  tips    90 

Four  filtering  stands,  1  arm,  2  holes   2  00 

Two  dozen  iron  wire  triangles    80 

Eight  pneumatic  troughs,  made  by  fitting  half  gallon  or  gallon  crocks  with 

metal  shelf  .   2  00 

Eight  retort  stands    4  00 

One  package  filter  paper,  10  inch    25 

Eighteen  test  tube  brushes    1  15 

Chemicals. 

Three  pounds  acid  acetic,  pure    $0  45 

One  pound  acid  arsenious,  powdered    10 

Ten  pounds  hydrochloric  acid    1  00 

Five  pounds  acid  nitric    50 

One  pound  acid  oxalic,  commercial    12 

Eighteen  pounds  acid  sulphuric    90 

One  pound  acid  tartaric    35 

Two  pounds  alcohol    1  00 

Three  pounds  alum    30 

Three  pounds  ammonium  chloride,  purified   45 

Eight  pounds  ammonium  hydroxide,  26  degrees  B   1  02 

Three  pounds  ammonia  nitrate  (granular)   84 

One  pound  antimony,  metal,  powdered    40 

One  pound  antimony  and  potassium  tartrate   50 

Two  pounds  barium  choride,  c.  p   50 

Two  pounds  calcium  chloride,  fused   60 

Two  pounds  calcium  sulphate  (gypsum)   20 

Two  pounds  carbon  disulphide    44 

Two  pounds  animal  charcoal    45 
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Two  pounds  copper  foil    1  20 

Four  pounds  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol)   40 

One  pound  copper  oxide,  line    1  40 

Two  pounds  fluor  spar,  powdered    25 

One-fourth  pound  indigo    50 

Two  ounces  iodine    60 

Two  pounds  iron  filings,  fine   20 

Five  pounds  iron  sulphide,  sticks   75 

Five  pounds  iron  sulphate  (copperas)    15 

Two  pounds  lead,  sheet   30 

Three  pounds  lead  acetate    54 

Two  pounds  lead   nitrate    40 

One  pound  lead   peroxide    50 

Two  pounds  lead   sesquioxidc    20 

One-half  pound  litmus    30 

Five  grams  magnesium  ribbon    50 

Five  pounds  manganese  dioxide  (granular)   50 

One  pound  mercuric  oxide,  red   1  10 

Two  pounds  paraffin    40 

One-half  pound  phosphorus,  yellow  sticks   60 

Five  grams  potassium,  metal    75 

One-half  pound  potassium  bromide   50 

Three  pounds  potassium  carbonate    30 

Three  pounds  potassium  nitrate,  purified   36 

Three  pounds  potassium  chlorite,  crystalized   66 

Three  pounds  potassium  bichromate   66 

One  pound  potassium  ferrocyanide    35 

Two  pounds  potassium  hydroxide,  sticks   1  00 

Four  ounces  potassium  iodine,  purified   1  00 

One  pound  potassium  permanganate,  crystalized   30 

One-half  pound  sodium,  metal    1  25 

One  pound  sodium  acetate    32 

Five  pounds  sodium  bicarbonate    35 

Five  pounds  sodium  carbonate  (soda  ash)   50 

Three  pounds  sodium  tetraborate  (borax)   42 

Two  pounds  sodium  phosphate,  crystalized   45 

Seven  pounds  sodium  hydroxide   84 

Three  pounds  sodium  nitrate    30 

Five  pounds  sodium  sulphate   15 

Five  pounds  sulphur,  roll    20 

One  pound  tin,  granulated    45 

Four  pounds  zinc,  granulated    80 

Two  pounds  zinc  sulphate    20 


Total,  about 


$150  00 


REVISED  LIST  OF 


MISSOURI  LIBRARY  BOOKS. 


1907. 

SELECTED  BY  THE  STATE  LIBRARY  BOARD,   FROM  WHICH  THE 
FIRST  ONE  HUNDRED  VOLUMES  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES  MUST  BE  SELECTED. 

State  Library  Board. 


H.  A.  GASS,  Pres  State  Supt.  of  Public  Schools 

J.  U.  WHITE,  Sec'y   City  Supt.  of  Brookfield  Schools 

J.  A.  WHITEFORD  City  Supt.  of  St.  Joseph  Schools 

F.  D.  THARPE   Asst.  Supt.  of  Kansas  City  Schools 

J.  M.  GWINN   Prof,  of  Pedagogy,  Warrensburg  Normal 


SCHOOL  LIBRARY  LAW. 

Section  1.  Library  Board  Created. — There  is  hereby  created  a  State  Library 
Board  to  consist  of  five  members,  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  serve  for  four  years  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  be  a  member  and  ex-officio  chairman. 

Sec.  2.  Board  Shall  Select,  Classify  and  Recommend  Books. — The  State  Li- 
brary Board  shall  select,  classify  and  recommend  a  list  of  suitable  books  for  school 
libraries,  supplementary  reading  and  school  reference  books.  Said  list  shall  contain 
not  less  than  forty  suitable  books  to  supplement  the  regular  school  room  work  in 
each  of  the  following  lines:  Reading,  literature,  history,  geography  and  nature 
study,  or  practical  agriculture.  They  shall  enter  into  contract  with  the  publishers 
of  the  selected  books  to  furnish  them,  transportation  charges  prepaid,  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  districts:  Provided,  that  said  list  may  be  revised  every  two 
years  by  said  Board.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  to  publish  and  distribute  to  the  district  clerks  of  the  State  a  classified  list 
of  selected  books,  setting  forth  contract  prices  of  each. 

Sec.  3.  School  Boards  to  Set  Aside  Funds  to  Purchase  Books. — For  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  school  libraries,  supplementary  and  reference  books,  district 
boards  of  directors  shall  set  aside,  out  of  the  levy  made  for  incidental  purposes, 
not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty  cents  per  pupil  enumerated  in  the  district 
each  year,  which  shall  be  spent  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  in  purchasing 
books  from  the  list  selected :  Provided,  that  books  other  than  those  selected  may  be 
purchased  after  one  hundred  volumes  have  hern  purchased  from  the  selected  list 
of  library  books. 
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COMMENTS  BY  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  State  Library  Board,  as  constituted  by  section  L,  and  as  ^iven  above,  has 
selected  the  list  of  books  contained  herein. 

It  remains  for  the  school  boards  to  provide  for  the  books,  If  the  incidental 
fund  will  not  stand  a  draft  of  ten  dollars  for  the  library,  some  steps  should  be  taken 
to  raise  at  least  that  much  immediately  for  that  purpose. 

Do  not  think  of  ordering  less  than  ten  dollars'  worth.  The  contractor  does 
not  agree  to  furnish  an  order  for  less  than  that  amount  and  prepay  transportation. 

Every  county  board  of  education  and  every  county  superintendent  should  con- 
stitute a  county  library  board,  and  so  far  as  practicable  all  school  boards  and 
teachers  should  consult  with  them  and  get  them  to  make  the  orders.  If  not  made  by 
some  member  of  the  county  board  of  education,  the  order  must  be  sent  in  the  name 
of  the  district. 

Four  "Ten  Dollar  Libraries"  are  given,  Nos.  I  and  II,  have  been  selected  with 
great  care  with  the  view  of  supplementing  the  regular  school  room  work. 

School  boards  should  make  a  good  strong  box  book-case.  It  should  be  pro- 
vided with  shelves,  a  lid  with  hinges  and  a  good  lock  and  key.  At  the  close  of  the 
school  term,  the  box  and  books  should  be  taken  to  the  home  of  one  of  the  directors 
for  safe  keeping.  It  would  be  much  better  if  a  permanent  book-case  could  be  made 
in  the  walls  of  the  school  house  when  it  is  constructed. 

It  may  be  objected  that  ten  dollars  will  not  buy  many  books,  and  that  so  few 
books  will  do  little  good.  Try  it.  Ten  dollars  a  year  is  better  than  waiting  to 
raise  twenty-five  dollars.  Teachers  and  pupils  will  learn  to  appreciate  a  few  books 
faster  than  if  the  list  is  too  large.  Experience  with  few  books  will  insure  wiser 
purchases  later.  I  would  advise  districts  to  make  as  large  orders  as  possible,  but 
insist  that  small  orders  be  made  now  rather  than  wait  for  more. 

This  law  in  no  wise  interferes  with  the  right  of  directors  in  cities  and  towns  to 
provide  public  libraries,  nor  does  it  take  the  place  of  the  law  authorizing  annual 
meeting  to  vote  a  library  tax.  A  district  may  do  bcth — vote  at  annual  meeting  to 
levy  library  tax  and  board  may  set  aside  a  small  amount  out  of  the  incidental 
fund. 

There  are  so  many  excellent  uses  a  school  library  may  serve,  that  they  will  not 
be  enumerated  here.  Books  should  be  selected  for  the  children,  but  many  patrons 
will  be  deeply  interested  in  these  books.  Use  the  books  more  in  the  school  than 
in  the  home. 

Schools  should  buy  small  dictionaries  until  well  supplied  with  other  books. 
Webster's  Collegiate  will  answer  all  ordinary  purposes.  Too  many  schools  invest 
their  money  in  expensive  encyclopedias  and  unabridged  dictionaries. 

EXPLANATORY. 

Having  made  the  lowest  bid  for  supplying  books  for  school  libraries,  and 
agreeing  to  prepay  books  to  the  nearest  railroad  station  on  every  order  amounting 
to  $10.00  or  more,  thus  saving  all  cost  of  transportation,  the  firm  of  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Company  of  Chicago  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  a  term  of  two  years,  end- 
ing September  1,  1909.  This  company  will  at  all  times  have  on  hand  a  full  stock 
of  books,  from  which  all  orders  will  be  promptly  filled  at  the  prices  given  in  this 
list.  Orders  for  less  than  $10.00  will  be  filled  at  net  prices,  but  transportation  will 
not  be  prepaid. 

Books  may  be  ordered  by  inserting  in  the  blank  form  below  the  special  list  or 
supplementary  list,  or  lists  desired.  In  the  event  other  books  than  those  so  listed 
are  desired,  they  may  be  ordered  by  number.  The  classics  should  be  named  and 
bought  by  the  dozen.    Order  books  from  a  series,  by  number. 
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FORM  OF  ORDER. 

To  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company,  215-221,  .Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. : 

Enclosed  please  find  draft,  P.  O.  order,  or  express  order  for  $   for  pay- 
ment of  library  books  for  district  No  of  County,  Missouri. 

Catalogue  or  List  No.  Price  to  District. 


It  is  hereby  certified  that  this  list  has  been  officially  selected  from  the  list  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Library  Board. 

Dated    Signed   

Member  of  County  Board  or  District  Clerk. 

Ship  books  to   (Name)    (Place  

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.  Districts  should  not  buy  books  till  money  is 
provided. 

All  orders  for  five  and  ten-cent  classics  may  be  made  of  "Educational  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Chicago,"  at  28  per  cent  discount. 

TEN  DOLLAR  LIBRARY  NUMBER  I. 


NOTE. — Numbers  refer  to  list  of  library  books. 

Cost. 

23  Hiawatha  Primer.    Holbrook    $0  34 

11  Classic  Stories  for  Little  Ones,  McMurray   24 

18  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold,  Baldwin   29 

138  Nature  in  Verse,  Love  joy   51 

271  Geographical  Reader,  North  America,  Carpenter   49 

270  Geographical  Reader,  Europe,  Carpenter   58 

152  Robinson  Crusoe,  Defoe    24 

709  Ten  Boys,  Andrews    42 

42  Round  the  Year  in  Myth  and  Song,  Holbrook   50 

74  Aunt  Martha's  Corner  Cupboard,  Kirby    24 

110  Hiawatha,  The  Indian,  Booher    24 

264  Four  Great  Pathfinders,  Howard   40 

684  Story  from  the  Hebrew,  Heermanns   35 

707  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  Irving   32 

691  Stories  of  Missouri,  Musick   49 

17  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables,  Baldwin   29 

165  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans,  Eggleston   34 

450  Stories  of  Long  Ago,  Kupfer   25 

417  Pioneer   History   Stories,   McMltrray   34 

175  Stories  of  the  Three  Americas   40 

14  Eskimo  Stories,  Smith   29 

62  The  Tree  Dwellers,  Dopp   38 

178  Story  of  Akimakoor,  An  African  Boy,  Miller   28 

181  Story  of  Ulysses,  Cook    32 

192  Ways  of  Wood  Folk,  Long   42 

294  The  Hoosicr  School  Boy,  Eggleston   42 

89  Classic  Myths,  Judd   29 

397  Wings  and  Stings,  Dalton    33 


Total  for  28  Vols  $10  00 
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TEN  DOLLAR  LIBRARY  NUMBER  II. 

Cost. 

11G  In  Mythland,  Vol.  II,  Beckwitli   $0  24 

22  Grimm  Fairy  Talcs,  Part  I,  Wiltsc   29 

29  Little  People  of  Japan,  Muller    32 

52  Stories  for  Children,  Lane   21 

Gl  Tales  of  Ancient  Hebrews,  Herbst   28 

272  Geographical  Reader,  South  America,  Carpenter   49 

268  Geographical  Reader,  Asia,  Carpenter   49 

698  Story  of  the  English,  Guerber   54 

156  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Andrews   42 

174  Stories  of  Pioneer  Life,  Bass   34 

484  Uncle  Roberts'  Visit,  Parker  &  Helm   42 

583  Hans  Brinker,  Dodge    40 

206  American  Heroes  and  Heroism,  Mowry   51 

263  Four  American  Patriots,  Burton    42 

719  Twelve  Naval  Captains,  Seawell    42 

442  Stories  of  Bird  Life,  Pearson   54 

409  Old  Stories  of  the  East,  Baldwin   38 

438  Stories  From  English  History,  Blaisdell   34 

112  Homeric  Stories  for  Young  Readers,  Hall.   34 

57  Stories  of  Red  Children,  Brooks   24 

129  Little  Lucy's  Wonderful  Globe,  Yonge   28 

133  Lolami,  The  Cliff  Dweller,  Bayliss   40 

312  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Ruskin   22 

141  Old  Mother  Earth,  Simpson    27 

468  The  Strike  at  Shane's    24 

245  Eugene  Field  Book,  Burt    42 

702  Story  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  Guerber   54 

Total  for  27  Vols  $10  00 

SPECIAL  TEN  DOLLAR  LIBRARY  NUMBER  III. 

38  The  Overall  Boys,  Grover   $0  38 

67  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Carroll    32 

431  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors,  Kelley   42 

180  Story  of  Lincoln,  Craven    24 

162  Stories  of  Colonial  Children,  Pratt   32 

463  Strange  Peoples,  Starr    34 

182  Sweet  William,  Bouvet    75 

424  Revolutionary  Stories  Retold  From  St.  Nicholas   58 

722  Under  the  Lilacs,  Alcott   90 

59  Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer,  Grover    34 

Rab  and  His  Friends,  and  Other  Dog  Stories,  Brown   22 

587  Heroes  of  the  Middle  West,  Catherwood   43 

311  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,  Radford   42 

189  True  Bird  Stories,  Miller    50 

93  Docas,  the  Indian  Boy,  Snedden    32 

302  Industries  of  Today,  Lane    22 

545  Conquest  of  Peru,  Pratt    24 
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255    Fanciful  Tales,  Stockton   42 

729    Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boys,  Zollinger    75 

637    Little  Women,  Alcott    92 

526    Boy  Life  on  the  Prairies,  Garland   97 


Total  for  21  volumes   $10  00 

SPECIAL  TEN  DOLLAR  LIBRARY  NUMBER  IV. 

245  Eugene  Field  Reader,  Harris   $0  34 

128  Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock    28 

207  American  Hero  Stories,  Tappan   46 

863  The  Man  Without  a  Country,  Hale   22 

567  Four  American  Pioneers,  Perry   42 

469  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Wyss    32 

405  Norse  Stories,  Mabie    33 

12  The  Early  Cave  Men,  Dopp   38 

703  The  Story  of  Tonty,  Catherwood   75 

632  Little  Men,  Alcott    92 

712  Those  Dale  Girls,  Carruth    75 

150  Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know,  Burt    70 

578  Grasshopper  Land,  Morley    83 

124  Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands,  Chance   38 

924  George  Washington,  Scudder    49 

666  The  Race  of  the  Swift,  Litsey    81 

679  The  Ship  of  State  by  Those  at  the  Helm   34 

669  The  Red  True  Story  Book,  Lang   42 

620  William  Tell,  Upton,  Tr   42 

663  Prose  Passages  From  Parkman    44 


Total  for  20  volumes   $10  00 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Note. — The  following  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  libra 
ries  are  recommended  for  adoption  by  boards  of  directors.    As  given,  these  rules 
are  suitable  for  rural  school  libraries.    Any  necessary  changes  to  adapt  them  to 
the  needs  of  other  districts  can  be  easily  made : 

1.  During  term  of  school  the  teacher  shall  be  librarian.  During  vacation  the 
clerk  of  the  district  shall  be  librarian,  unless  some  other  is  so  designated  by  the 
board  of  directors. 

2.  The  librarian  shall  properly  label  and  number  each  book  in  the  library, 
and  keep  a  catalogue  of  the  same,  showing  the  number  of  each  book,  title,  date 
of  purchase,  cost,  when  loaned,  when  returned,  etc. 

3.  Every  volume  in  the  library  shall  have  pasted  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  a 
printed  label,  giving  the  name  or  number  of  the  school  corporation,  the  name  of 
the  county,  the  number  of  the  volume  and  the  necessary  rules  governing  the  loan 
ing,  care  and  return  of  the  book.  (See  other  page  for  form.  County  Boards  of 
Education  should  prescribe  definite  rules,  and  get  their  county  courts  to  pay  for  the 
printing  out  of  the  county  funds.) 

4.  Every  volume  loaned  shall  be  entered  by  the  librarian  in  a  book  to  be 
provided  for  that  purpose,  its  catalogue  number,  title,  with  the  day  on  which 
it  was  loaned,  when  it  was  returned,  to  whom  delivered,  to  whom  charged,  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  book  when  returned,  fine  assessed  for  detention  or  injury  done  to 
the  book. 

5.  Every  child  attending  school  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the 
library;  but  when  the  number  of  books  is  insufficient  to  supply  all  the  pupils  the 
librarian  or  teacher  shall  determine  the  manner  in  which  books  may  be  drawn. 

6.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  two  books  from  the  library  at  the  same  time, 
and  no  family  shall  draw  more  than  one  book  while  other  families  desiring  books 
remain  unsupplied. 

7.  No  person  shall  loan  a  library  book  to  anyone  out  of  his  own  house  under 
a  penalty  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  offense. 

8.  No  person  shall  retain  a  book  from  the  library  more  than  two  weeks  under 
a  penalty  of  five  cents  a  week  for  each  week  he  may  so  retain  it;  and  no  person 
may  draw  the  same  book  a  second  time  while  any  other  person  wishes  to  draw  it. 

9.  The  librarian  shall  designate  such  books  as  may  be  of  constant  use  in  the 
school  as  "Supplementary  Books"  or  as  "Reference  Books,"  and  these  books  can 
not  be  loaned  to  those  who  would  take  them  from  the  house  while  school  is  in 
session. 

10.  On  the  return  of  a  book  to  the  library  the  librarian  shall  ascertain  what 
injury,  if  any,  has  been  sustained  by  it,  and  shall  charge  and  collect  the  amount  of 
the  fine  accordingly. 

11.  Any  person  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pay  any  penalty  or  fine  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  draw  any  book  from  the  library. 

12.  Any  person,  other  than  residents  in  the  school  district,  may  become 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  library  by  the  payment  of  an  admission  fee  of  $1, 
and  a  monthly  membership  of  twenty-five  cents. 

13.  Books  loaned  to  minors,  not  in  attendance  upon  the  school,  shall  be 
charged,  to  their  parents,  guardians,  or  other  parties  with  whom  they  reside,  who 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  books  under  these  regulations. 

14.  If  any  person  having  held  the  office  of  librarian  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  deliver  to  his  successor  all  the  library  property,  the  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  shall  forthwith  commence  an  action  in  the  name  of  the  corporation  for 
the  recovery  of  the  property  the  librarian  shall  so  neglect  or  refuse  to  deliver. 

15.  The  library  fines  collected  shall  be  applied  to  the  replacing  of  volumes 
and  rebinding  such  books  as  may  require  it. 

16.  At  the  close  of  the  school  term,  the  teacher  should  make  a  list  of  books 
belonging  to  the  library  and  give  it  to  the  district  clerk,  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
next  teacher. 

17.  A  blank  book,  8  by  10  inches,  costing  about  25  cents,  should  be  used  for 
a  library  record.  The  names  of  the  books  should  be  recorded  in  it  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  last  half  of  the  book  should  be  used  to  record  the  books  loaned  and 
should  show  the  following  items:  Number  of  book,  title,  date  loaned,  to  whom, 
conditions  (good,  fair,  poor),  date  returned,  remarks. 

18.  The  district  clerk  shall,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  county  commissioner, 
report  the  following: 

(a)  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library. 

(b)  The  number  of  volumes  purchased  during  the  year. 

(c)  The  number  of  volumes  loaned  during  the  year  (counting  each  volume 
once  for  each  time  it  is  loaned.) 

(d)  The  amount  of  fines  assessed. 

(e)  The  amount  of  fines  collected. 

(f)  Such  other  items  as  the  commissioner  may  require  for  his  annual  report 
to  the  State  Superintendent. 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICT  LIBRARY  RULES. 

Prescribed  by  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

(1)  The  teacher  shall  have  charge  of  the  library  during  the  term  of  school. 

(2)  Circulating  books  may  be  retained  two  weeks. 

(3)  Five  cents  per  week  will  be  charged  for  time  beyond  two  weeks. 

(4)  The  following  fines  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  by  the  librarian : 

(a)  For  retaining  a  book  beyond  two  weeks,  five  cents  per  week. 

(b)  For  the  loss  of  a  volume,  the  cost  of  the  book. 

(c)  For  a  leaf  of  a  book  torn  out,  or  lost  or  soiled,  so  as  to  render  it  illegible, 
the  cost  of  the  book. 

(d)  For  any  injury  beyond  ordinary  wear,  an  amount  proportionate  to  the 
injury,  to  be  estimated  by  the  librarian. 

(e)  Whenever  any  book  shaft  not  be  returned  within  six  weeks  from  the 
time  it  was  loaned  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  lost,  and  the  person  so  retaining  it 
shall  be  charged  with  its  cost,  in  addition  to  the  weekly  fine  for  retention  up  to  the 
time  such  charge  is  made. 

(5)  Any  person  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pay  any  penalty  or  fine  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  draw  any  book  from  the  library. 

(6)  Books  loaned,  to  minors  not  in  attendance  upon  the  school  shall  be 
charged  to  the  parents,  guardians  or  other  parties  with  whom  they  reside,  who 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  books  under  these  regulations. 

CARE  OF  BOOKS. 

Teachers,  pupils  and  borrowers  of  books  should  carefully  observe  the  following 
suggestions : 

(1)  Never  touch  a  book  unless  your  hands  are  clean  and  dry. 

(2)  Never  turn  down  the  corner  of  a  leaf. 

(3)  Never  turn  an  open  book  on  its  face. 

(4)  Never  leave  one  in  the  sunlight  or  on  a  dusty  shelf  or  desk. 

(5)  Do  not  mark  books. 

(G)    Keep  them  away  from  the  heat  and  dampness. 

(7)  Do  not  wet  your  fingers  to  turn  a  leaf. 

BOOKS  FOR  CLASS  D,  FIRST  AND  SECOND  YEARS. 

List  Dist. 
Price.  Price. 

1.    ANIMALS  WILD  AND  TAME,  Davis.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Nat.  pp. 

167.    A  good  book  to  supplement  the  First  Reader.    Boards..  $    30  $  24 


Cloth    40  32 

2.  AROUND  THE  WORLD,  Book  First,  Carroll.     Silver.     Geog.  pp. 

160.    Treats  of  Eskimos,  Indians,  Arabs,  Dutchmen,  Chinese1 

and  Japanese    36  31 

3.  BIG  PEOPLE  AND  LITTLE  PEOPLE  OF  OTHER  LANDS,  Shaw. 

Amer.  Bk.  Co.  Geog.  pp.  128.  Something  about  appearance, 
customs,  etc.,  of  the  people  of  China,  Japan,  Arabia,  Korea 
and   Holland    30  25 

4.  BOYHOOD  OF  FAMOUS  AMERICANS,  Chase.     Educ.  Pub.  Co. 

Hist.  pp.  1G0.    Stories  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Mor- 
ris,  Edison,  Irving,  Cooper,  Webster  and  Longfellow   40  32 

5.  BROWNIE  PRIMER,  THE,  Banta.    Flanagan.    Lit.  pp.  98.  Print- 

ed in  four  colors.    Stories  of  the  Brownies,  etc   35  28 


or. 


List  Dist. 
Price.  Price. 


6.  BROWNIE'S  QUEST,   THE,    Denton.     Flanagan.     Nat.   pp.  IIS. 

Brownie  stories  about  nature,  animals,   etc   30  24 

7.  BUNNY  BOY  AND  GRIZZLY  BEAU,  Smith.     Flanagan.    Lit.  pp. 

112.     Stories  about  grizzly  bear,  fox  and  rabbit   25  20 

8.  BUNNY  BRIGI  IT  EYES,  Smith.    Flanagan.    Lit.  pp.  100.  Second 

in  the  Bunny  series.     Contains  mo.re  stories  about  Bunny...        25  20 

9.  CHILDREN  OF  THE  CLIFF,  Wiley  &  Edick.    Appleton.    Hist.  pp. 

81.    An  entertaining  story  of  tbe  Cliff  Dwellers   30.  25 

10.  CHRISTMAS  EVERY  DAY,  Howells.     Harper.     Lit.  pp.   150.  A 

collection   of  children's   stories   1  25  81 

11.  CLASSIC  STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  ONES,  McMurray.    Pub.  School 

Pub.  Co.    Lit.  pp.  143.     A  good  book  for  the  second  grade. 

Boards    30  24 

Cloth  .   35  28 

12.  EARLY  CAVE  MEN,  Dopp.     Rand,   McNally.     Hist.  pp.   182.  A 

vivid  story  of  the  Age  of  Combat.    A  struggle  for  supremacy 

between  man  and  the  beasts  of  the  period.    Illustrated   45  38 

13.  EARTH  AND  SKY,  No.  1,  Stickney.    Ginn.    Geog.  pp.  115.  Easy 

reading  lessons  about  plants,  animals  and  the  inanimate  world       30  25 

14.  ESKIMO  STORIES,  Smith.     Rand,  McNally.     Geog.  pp.   189.  A 

striking  set  of  stories  about  Greenland,  its  queer  people,  strange 
birds  and  beautiful  lights.     Illustrated   35  29 

15.  EUGENE  FIELD  READER,  Harris.     Scribner.    Lit.  pp.     A  selec- 

tion of  simple  reading  from  Field's  stories  and  poems   40  34 

16.  FABLES  AND  FOLK  STORIES,  Scudder.    Houghton.    Lit.  pp.  179. 

A  collection  of  the  most  famous  fables  and  folk  stories  for 

children    40  32 

17.  FAIRY  STORIES  AND  FABLES,  Baldwin.     Amer.  Bk.  Co.  Lit. 

pp.   176.     Some  of  the   old  familiar  fairy   tales  and  fables 

ascribed  to  Aesop   35  29 

18.  FIFTY  FAMOUS   STORIES  RETOLD,   Baldwin.     Amer.   Bk.  Co. 

Lit.  pp.  172.    Incidents  from  the  lives  of  great  men  of  legend 

and  history    35  29 


19.     FISHING   AND   HUNTING,    Mott   and   Dutton.     Amer.    Bk.  Co. 

Geog.  pp.  127.    Pictures  of  human  life  in  its  more  remote  and 

exceptional  forms,  with  suggestions  for  hand  work.    Illustrated       30  25 


20.  FOLKLORE  READER,  Book  I,  Grover.     Atkinson.     Lit.  pp.  107. 

Suitable  for  supplementary  reading   30  26 

21.  FROM  SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE,  Warren.     Heath.    Nat.  pp.  184. 

Good  to  supplement  the  first  reader   35  30 

22.  GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES,   Part  I,   Wiltse.     Ginn.    Lit.   pp.  237. 

Good  stories  for  second,  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils   35  29 

23.  HIAWATHA  PRIMER,  Holbrook,   Houghton.     Lit.  pp.   139.  Not 

much  trouble  to  interest  the  children  in  this  as  supplementary 

to  the  first  reader   40  34 

24.  HOLTON  PRIMER,  THE,  Holton.     Rand,  McNally.     Lit.  pp.  111. 

Based  upon  the  child's  love  of  animals,  games  and  play.  Im- 
mensely attractive  for  children.     Illustrated   25  21 

25.  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  READERS,  Book  I,  Longmans.    Nat.  pp. 

129.    An  elementary  consideration  of  foods   42  35 

26.  HOUSEHOLD  STORIES,  Klingensmith.     Flanagan.     Lit.  pp.  175. 

Stories  from  literature,  nature  and  history   35  2S 

27.  JINGLE  PRIMER,  THE,  Brown  and  Bailey.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.  Lit. 

pp.   128.     A  first  book  in  reading,  based  on   Mother  Goose 

rhymes  and  folk  tales.     Illustrated   30       2  5 

28.  LATER  CAVE  MEN,  Dopp.    Rand,  McNally.    Hist.  pp.  197.  The 

age  of  the  chase.    Here  man  appears  as  the  conqueror  of  the 

wild  beasts.     Illustrated    45  3S 
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Price.  Price. 


29.  LITTLE  PEOPLE  OF  JAPAN,  Muller.    Flanagan.    Geog.  pp.  193. 

The  story  of  Japanese  child  life   40  32 

30.  LITTLE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  SNOW,  Muller.    Flanagan.    Geog.  pp. 

129.  Story  of  ihe  Eskimos  for  first  reader  children.  Boards.  25  20 
Cloth   35  28 

31.  LODRIX,  THE  LITTLE  LAKE  DWELLER,  Wiley  and  Edick.  Ap- 

pleton.    Hist.  pp.  86.    A  charming  story  of  prehistoric  children.       30  25 

32.  MERRY  ANIMAL  TALES,  Bigham.    Little.     Lit.  pp.  217.  Some 

of  the  world's  famous  fables  dressed  in  new  clothes   60  52 

33.  NATURE  STUDY  READER,  Volume  I,  Wilson.    Macmillan.  Nat. 

pp.  275    35  29 

34.  NATURE  STUDY  READER,  Volume  II,  Wilson.    Macmillan.  Nat. 

pp.  252.    These  two  books  contain  nature,  art  and  literature. .        35  29 

35.  NEW  CENTURY  READER,  Book  I,  Perdue  and  LaVictoire.  Rand, 

McNally.  Lit.  pp.  112.  How  some  little  people  lived  and  en- 
joyed the  everyday  things  which  childish  faith  invests  with 
such  color  and  interest.     Illustrated   17  16 

36.  OUR  LITTLE  BOOK  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS,  Crosby.    Am.  Bk.  Co. 

Lit.  pp.  106.     Good  supplementary  reading  for  the  first  two 

years  in  school   30  25 

37.  OUTDOOR  PRIMER,  THE,  Grover.    Rand,  McNally.    Lit.  pp.  104. 

A  most  alluring  presentation  of  outdoor  life,  unusually  fine 
illustrations    25  21 

38.  OVERALL  BOYS,   THE,  Grover.     Rand,  McNally.     Lit.  pp.  123. 

A  companion  work  to  the  Sunbonnet  Babies  Primer,  and  a 

lively  little  tale  of  small  boy  life.    Illustrated  in  color   45  38 

39.  PLAY  TIME  AND  SEED  TIME,   Parker  and  Helm.  Appleton. 

Geog.  pp.  158.    Book  I  of  Uncle  Robert's  Geography   32  27 

40.  ROBERT  LOUIS   STEVENSON  READER,   Brice  and  Spaulding. 

Scribner.     A  bright  and  entertaining  selection  of  Stevenson's 
poetry,  simplified  for  youngest  readers   40  34 

41.  ROBIN  READER,  Barney.    Scribner.    Lit.  pp.  117.  A  nature  reader 

for  lowest  grades   35  30 

42.  ROUND  THE  YEAR  IN  MYTH  AND  SONG,  Holbrook.    Am.  Bk. 

Co.    Lit.  pp.  204.    Correlates  nature  study  and  literature   60  50 

43.  SAND  MAN,  THE,  HIS  FARM  STORIES,  Hopkins,  Page.    pp.  217.     1  50  91 

44.  SAND  MAN,  THE,  MORE  FARM  STORIES,  Hopkins,  Page.  pp.  256 

Nature.    Vivid  glimpses  of  country  life  and  experiences,  con- 
taining much  useful  information   1  50  95 

45.  SCIENCE  READER,  Volume  I,  Murche.    Macmillan.    Nat.  pp.  127. 

Forty  lessons  on  elementary  science,  with  a  summary  for 

teachers  following    25  21 

46.  SEASIDE  AND  WAYSIDE,  Volume  I,  Wright.     Heath.    Nat.  pp. 

95.    Treats  of  Crabs,  Wasps,  Spiders,  Bees  and  some  mollusks 

in  a  simple  style   25  21 

47.  SLEEPY  TIME  STORIES,  Booth.    Putnam.    Lit.  pp.  177.  Stories 

in  prose  and  verse   1  25  95 

48.  SNOW  MAN,  Lang.    Longmans.    Lit.  pp.  165.    For  second  reader 

pupils    36  30 

49.  SOME  OF  OUR  FRIENDS,  Welsh.    Edc.  Pub.  Co.,  Nat.  pp.  159. 

Tells  of  familiar  animals  in  and  about  the  home.  Boards...  30  2  4 
Cloth    40  32 

50.  SONGS  OF  TREETOP  AND  MEADOW,  McMurray  and  Cook.  Pub. 

School  Pub.  Co.    Lit.  pp.  143.    Verse  and  nature  study   40  32 

51.  SPRAGUE  PRIMER,  THE,  Sprague.    Rand,  McNally.    Lit.  pp.  112. 

Composed  of  bright  little  stories  founded  upon  home,  nature 

and  school.     Illustrated    25  21 
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52.  STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN,  Lane.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    Lit.  pp.  104. 

Good  stories  for  first  reader  classes   25  21 

53.  STORIES  OP  GREAT  INVENTORS,  Macomber.    Educ.  Pub.  Co. 

Lit.  pp.  167.    Stories  of  Fulton,  Whitney,  Morse,  Cooper  and 

Edison.     Boards    30  24 

Cloth    40  32 

54.  STORIES  OF  GREAT  MEN,  Macomber.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Hist.  pp. 

150.     Stories  of  Columbus,  Washington,  Penn,   Putnam  and 

Franklin.    Boards    30  24 

Cloth    40  32 

55.  STORIES  OF  OLD  MOTHER  GOOSE  VILLAGE,  Bigham.  Rand, 

McNally.    Lit.  pp.  196.    The  book  re-unites  many  friends  from 
Mother  Goose  Rhymes  in  the  happiest  manner  and  under 
new  and  instructive  circumstances.    Illustrated  in  color   45  38 

56.  STORIES  OF  PLANT  LIFE,  Bass.    Heath.    Nat.  pp.  158.  Gives 

the  child  a  poetic  view  of  nature   25  21 

57.  STORIES  OF  THE  RED  CHILDREN,  Brooks.   Educ.  Pub.  Co.  Lit. 

pp.  162.    Stories  of  Indian  Children.    Boards   30  24 

Cloth    40  32 

58.  STORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  YOUNGEST  READ- 

ERS, Davis.     Educ.  Pub.  Co.     Hist.  pp.  221.    Simple  history 

stories  from  Indian  times  to  Abraham  Lincoln.    Boards....        30  24 

Cloth      40  32 

59.  SUNBONNET  BABIES  PRIMER,  Grover.     Rand,  McNally.  Lit. 

pp.   109.     Full  of  charm  and  interest.     Unique  illustrations 

in  color    40  33 


60.  TALE  OF  BUNNY  COTTON-TAIL,  THE,  Smith.    Flanagan.  Lit. 

pp.  95.  A  clever  story  of  a  rabbit's  life,  reciting  the  adven- 
tures of  Bunny  and  his  friends  

61.  TALES  OF  ANCIENT  HEBREWS,  Herbst.    Flanagan.    Hist.  pp. 

136.    Stories  of  the  heroes  of  the  Bible  

62.  TREE  DWELLERS,  THE,  Dopp.     Rand,  McNally.    Hist.  pp.  160. 

Stories  of  primitive  man  

63.  WATER  BABIES,  THE,  Kingsley-Woodward.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.  Lit. 

pp.  107.    Stories  for  youngest  readers.  Boards  

Cloth   

64.  WORLD  AND  ITS  PEOPLE,  THE,  Dunton.    Silver.    Geog.  pp.  160. 

First  lessons  in  geography  with  poems  and  stories  

BOOKS  FOR  CLASS  C,  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS. 

65.  AESOP'S  FABLES,  Volume  1.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Lit.  pp.  127.  For 


close  of  first  and  beginning  of  second  year.    Boards   30  24 

Cloth    40  32 

66.  AESOP'S  FABLES,  Volume  II.     Educ.   Pub.   Co.     Lit.   pp.  127. 

These  stories  never  grow  old.    Boards   30  24 

Cloth    40  32 

67.  ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND,  Carroll.    Educ.  Pub. 

Co.  Lit.  pp.  192.  A  superior  book  of  fairy  tales.  Boards...  40  32 
Cloth    50  40 

68.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  STORIES,  Volume  I,  Pratt.     Educ.  Pub. 

Co.    Hist.  pp.  188.    The  simple  stories  of  the  colonial  period 

create  the  "historical  appetite."     Boards   S6  28 

Cloth    50  40 

69.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  STORIES,  Volume  II,  Pratt  Educ.  Pub. 

Co.    Hist.  pp.  158.    Stories  of  the  Revolution.    Boards   36  28 

Cloth    50  40 

70.  ANDERSON'S  FAIRY  TALES,  Series  I   Stickney,  Ed.    Ginn.  Lit. 

C  S— 7  •  " 


25  20 

35  28 

45  38 

30  24 

40  32 

36  30 
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pp.  280.    Suitable  for  fourth  grade  pupils   40  34 

71.  ANIMAL  LIFE,  Bass.    Heath.    Nat.  pp.  172.    Stories  of  insects, 

illustrating  the  means  of  self-protection,  their  methods  of  home 
building,  of  caring  for  their  young  ,etc   35  30 

72.  AROUND  THE  WORLD,  Book  II,  Carroll.    Silver.    Geog.  pp.  232. 

Tells  of  Alaska,  Mexico,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines   45  39 

73.  ASGARD  STORIES,  Foster  and  Cummins.     Silver.     Lit  pp.  123. 

Tales  from  the  rugged  Norse  mythology   36  31 

74.  AUNT  MARTHA'S  CORNER  CUPBOARD,  Kirby.    Educ.  Pub.  Co. 

Geog.  pp.  160.    Information  about  common  articles  .such  as 

tea,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  etc.    Boards   30  24 

Cloth    40  32 

75.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  BUTTER  FLY  AND  OTHER  STORIES, 

THE,  Dalton.    Rand,  McNally.    Nat.  pp.  164.    Stories  of  but- 
terflies,  bugs   and  bees   30  25 

76.  BIG  BROTHER,  Johnson.    Page.    Lit.  pp.  58.    Story  of  devotion 

and  love  of  a  small  boy  for  his  smaller  brother   50  32 

77.  BIRD  STORIES,  Mulets.    Page.  Nat.  pp.  240.    Facts  about  birds 

in  story  form    1  00  64 

78.  BONNIE  PRINCE,  Sewell.    Flanagan.    Lit.  pp.  148.    A  story  of 

a  dog   35  28 

79.  BOOK  OF  LEGENDS,   Scudder.     Houghton.     Lit.   pp.   64.  Chil- 

dren can  read  and  enjoy  this  book  themselves   25  21 

80.  BOY  ON  THE  FARM,  A,  Johnson,  Ed.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.  Nat.  pp. 

182.    Made  up  from  Jacob  Abbot's  Rollo  at  Work  and  Rollo 

at  Play.     Illustrated    45  38 

81.  CAVE  BOY,  THE,  Mclntyre.    Appleton.    Hist.  pp.  131.    A  bright, 

interesting  story,  dealing  with  the  age  of  stone,  full  of  his- 
torical and  geographical  value   40  34 

82.  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  FAMOUS  AMERICANS,  Brooks.  Century. 

Hist.  pp.  259.    Describes  the  early  days  of  Washington,  Lin- 
coln, Grant,  Jefferson,  Webster,  and  other  famous  men   1  50  98 

83.  CHATTY  READINGS  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE,  Volumes 

I  and  II,  ^ongman^.    Nat.  pp.  128  and  134   36  30 

84.  CHILD  LIFE  IN  LITERATURE,  Blaisdell.     Macmillan.     Lit.  pp. 

180.    Series  for  children  of  the  third  grade   40  34 

85.  CHILD  LIFE  IN  MANY  LANDS,  Blaisdell.    Macmillan.    Geog.  pp. 

160.    Instructive  and  can  be  made  interesting   36  30 

86.  CHILD  LIFE  IN  TALE  AND  FABLE,  Blaisdell.    Macmillan.  Lit. 

pp.  159.    Legends  and  myths  of  child  life   35  29 

87.  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSE,  Stevenson.    Rand,  McNally.  Lit. 

pp.  93.    Books  of  poems  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson   50  42 

88.  CHILD  STORIES  FROM  THE  MASTERS,  Menefee.     Rand,  Mc- 

Nally.   Lit.  pp.  104.    Title  gives  key  to  the  contents.  Mlgnon, 

Siegfried,    Parsival  are  some  of  the  subjects  illustrated   30  25 

89.  CLASSIC  MYTHS,  Judd.    Rand,  McNally.     Lit.  pp.  204.  Greek, 

Roman,  Norse,  Russian,  German  and  Finnish  myths  which  aid 

in  nature  study    35  29 

90.  COLONIAL  DAYS,  Welsh.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Hist.  pp.  Stories  of 

early  days  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  Marylands  and  Georgia. ...        50  40 

91.  DAYS  AND  DEEDS  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO,  Stone  and 

Pickett.  Heath.  Hist.  pp.  134.  Stories  of  industrial  and  so- 
cial life  of  the  Colonies  having  children  as  chief  characters. 
Illustrated    36  30 

92.  DISCOVERERS  AND  EXPLORERS,  Shaw.    Amer.  Bk.  Co,  Hist. 

pp.  120.    Stories  of  pathfinders  of  four  hemispheres   35  30 
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93.  DOCAS,  THE  INDIAN  BOY,   Snedden.     Heath.     Geog.  pp.  L50. 

Story  of  Indian  life  of  Southern  California   35  32 

94.  EACH  AND  ALL,  Andrews.    Ginn.     Geog.  pp.  142.     Seven  little 

children  representing  the  different    races    here    prove  their 
sisterhood    50  42 

95.  EDGEWORTH'S  WASTE  NOT,  WANT  NOT,  O'Shea.    Heath.  Lit. 

pp.  92.     Several  short  stories  with  morals   20  17 

96.  FAIRBANK'S  HOME  GEOGRAPHY,  Fairbanks.     Educ.  Pub.  Co. 

For  primary  grades    60  48 

97.  FARMER  BROWi>I  AND  THE  BIRDS,  Fox.     Page.     Nat.  pp.  72. 

Outdoor  stories  with  all  the  charm  of  reality   50  32 

98.  FISHING  ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT,  Hill.     Flanagan.    Nat.  pp. 

245.     Short,  true  fish  stories   '<  j  60 

99.  FLOWER  STORIES,  Muletts.     Page.    Nat.  pp.  241.     Facts  about 

flowers  in  story  form   1  00  64 

100.  FOUR  OLD  GREEKS,  Hall.  Rand,  McNally.    Hist.  pp.  221.  Stories 

in  which  the  reader  finds  himself  at  once  in  the  heart  of  the 
beautiful  and  Invigorating  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Illus- 
trated   35  29 

101.  FRIENDS  AND  HELPERS,  Eddy.    Ginn.    Nat.  pp.  231.  Stories 

of  domestic  animals    60  50 

102.  FRIENDS  OF  THE  FIELD,  Chase.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Nature  study 

for  little  folks.     Boards   30  24 

Cloth    40  32 

103.  GIANT  SUN  AND  HIS  FAMILY,  Proctor.    Silver.    Geog.  pp.  175. 

Fascinating  stories  of  the  planetary  system  told  with  clear- 
ness and  accuracy    50  43 

104.  GREAT  WEST,  THE,  Pratt.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Hist.  pp.  176.  Dis- 

covery, exploration,  settlement  and  development  of  the  country 

west  of  the  Mississippi.     Boards   30  24 

Cloth    50  40 

105.  GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES,  Volume  II.     Wiltse.     Ginn.     Lit.  pp. 

234.     Stories  illustrating  kindness  to  animals  and  the  unity 

of  life  in  a  variety  of  conditions   35  28 

106.  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER  OF  AMERICA,  Pratt,  Ed.    Amer.  Bk. 

Co.    Geog.  pp.    Especial  attention  to  industries   60  50 

107.  GOLDEN  FLUFF  AND  OTHER  STORIES,    Morris.  Flanagan. 

Nat.  pp.  167.    Stories  of  a  prairie  chicken  and  other  animals.  .        35  28 

108.  HAROLD'S  RAMBLES,   Troeger.     Appleton.     Nat.   pp.   155.  De- 

scription of  birds,  animals  and  plants  as  observed  by  a  child.        40  34 

109.  HEROES  OF  MYTH,  Price  and  Gilbert.     Silver.    Lit.  pp.  191.  A 

collection  of  myths  from  ten  nations   50  43 

110.  HIAWATHA,  THE  INDIAN,  Booher.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Lit.  pp.  233. 

Complete  story  of  Hiawatha  arranged  for  school  use.  Boards  30  24 
Cloth    40  32 

111.  HISTORY    READER,    Wilson.      Macmillan.      Hist.    pp.    A  good 

supplement  to  the  second  reader   60  49 

112.  HOMERIC  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  READERS,  Hall.     Amer.  Bk. 

Co.    Lit.  pp.  200.    Stories  of  the  Trojan  War  and  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Ulysses    4o  34 

113.  HOUSE  I  LIVE  IN,  THE.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    Nat.  pp.  A  book  on 

physiology,  endorsed  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U   30  25 

114.  HUNTER  CATS,  THE,  Jackson.    Little.    Lit.  pp.  85.    A  pleasant 

story  by  a  gifted  writer,  of  child-life  in  California   50  32 

115.  IN  FIELD  AND  PASTURE,  Dutton.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.     Geog.  pp. 

190.    Striking  pictures  of  life  :i  various  lands.    Illustrated.  .        35  30 
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116.  IN  MYTHLAND,  Volume  II.    Beckwith.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Lit.  pp. 

199.    Simple  Greek  myths  in  simple  style.    Boards   30  24 

Cloth   40  32 

117.  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  COYOTE,   Chandler.     Ginn.     Lit.  pp.  161. 

Indian  folk  tales  of  the  Pacific  Coast.    Has  been  called  the 

Indian  Uncle  Remus    40  34 

118.  INSECT  STORIES,  Mulets.    Page.    Nat.  pp.  294.    Facts  about  in- 

sects in  story  form   1  00  64 

119.  JAPANESE  FAIRY  TALES,  Williston.    Rand,  McNally.    Lit.  pp. 

82.  These  little  stories  are  a  revelation  of  the  dainty  beauty 
and  idealism  for  which  the  Japanese  are  famous.  Illustrated 
in  colors   50  42 

120.  JEFFRIES'  SIR  BEVIS,  Kelley.     Ginn.     Nat.  pp.   129.  Teaches 

children  to  love  the  fields  and  to  see  the  beauties  of  nature..        30  25 

121.  LAND  OF  SONG,  THE,  Volume  I,  Shute.     Silver.     Lit.  pp.  192. 

Some  of  the  best  simple  and  musical  poems  of  our  language.        36  31 

122.  LEAVES  FROM  NATURE'S  STORY  BOOK,  Book  I,  Kelley.  Educ. 

Pub.  Co.    Nat.  pp.  216.    Just  what  its  name  indicates.  Story 

of  the  cats  and  dogs  and  their  wild  kin.    Boards   40  32 

Cloth    60  48 

123.  LEGENDS   OF  THE   RED   CHILDREN,   Pratt.     Amer.   Bk.  Co., 

Nat.  pp.  128.    A  supplemetary  reader  fully  illustrated   30  25 

124.  LITTLE  FOLKS  OF  MANY  LANDS,  Chance.    Ginn.    Geog.  pp.  112. 

Stories   of   child   life   among   the   Eskimos,    Indians,  Dutch, 

African,  Arabian,  Japanese  and  Filipinos   45  38 

125.  LITTLE  GIANT'S  NEIGHBORS,  THE,  Fox.    Page.    Nat.  pp.  132. 

Outdoor  stories  with  all  the  charm  of  reality   50  32 

126.  LITTLE  JAN,  Campbell.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.     Geog.  pp.  100.  Child 

life  in  Holland    25  20 

127.  LITTLE  JARVIS,  Seawell.    Appleton.    Lit.  pp.  100.    A  story  of  a 

midshipman  on  the  "Constitution"   1  00  64 

128.  LITTLE  LAME  PRINCE,  THE,  Mulock.    Flanagan.    Lit.  pp.  263 

A  fable  or  parable  of  the  little  Prince  and  his  wonderful  trav- 
eling cloak    35  28 

129.  LITTLE  LUCY'S  WONDERFUL  GLOBE,  Yonge.    Burt.    Geog.  pp. 

141.    An  object  story  of  a  girl  who  takes  a  trip  around  the 

world    75  28 

130.  LITTLE  METACOMET,  Butterworth,  Crowell.    History  pp.  150.  A 

story  based  on  the  early  history  of  New  England   75  46 

131.  LITTLE  NELL,   Dickens.     Educ.   Pub.   Co.    Lit.   pp.   236.  From 

"Old  Curiosity  Shop."  Dickens'  best  child  story,  Boards....  40  32 
Cloth    50  40 

132.  LITTLE  STORIES  OF  FRANCE,  Dutton.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.  History 

pp.  176.    Interesting  pictures  of  French  History  from  the  be- 
ginning.   Illustrated   40  34 

133.  LOLAMI,   THE  LITTLE  INDIAN  CLIFF  DWELLER,   Bay  less. 

Pub.  School  Pub.  Co.    Geog.  pp   Story  of  the  Indians  of 

the  Southwest   50  40 

134.  LORD  OF  THE  AIR,  THE,  Roberts.   Page.  Nat.  pp.  60.  Selections 

from  Mr.  Roberts'  Animal  Stories,  showing  his  best  work....        50  33 

135.  MODERN  GREEK  FAIRY  TALES,  Byrne.    Flanagan.    Lit.  pp.  144. 

Folk  tales  adapted  for  use  of  children  .at  the  present  time....        40  32 

136.  MOTHER  NATURE'S  LITTLE  ONES,  Fox.    Page.    Nat.  pp.  92. 

Outdoor  stories  having  all  the  charm  of  reality   50  32 

137.  MUSTAFA,  THE  EGYPTIAN  BOY,  Starr.     Flanagan.     Geog.  pp. 

146.    A  tale  of  an  Oriental  child's  life   40  32 

138.  NATURE  IN  VERSE,  Lovejoy.     Silver.    Nat.  &  Lit.  pp.  319.  A 

book  of  poems  of  the  four  seasons   60  51 
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139.  NORTHLAND  HEROES,  Holbrook.    Houghton.    Lit.  pp.  111.  The 

stories  of  Fridthjof  and  Beowulf  are  told  in  simple  language 

for  children   35  30 

140.  OAK-TREE  FAIRY  BOOK,  THE,  Johnston.    Little.     Lit.  pp.  365. 

New  versions  of  famous  fairy  tales  with  the  brutality  and 

savagery  eliminated.     Eighty-five  illustrations   175  116 

141.  OLD  MOTHER  EARTH,  Simpson.    Flanagan.    Nat.  pp.  102.  For 

beginners  in  physical  geography    30  27 

142.  OLD  WORLD  WONDER  STORIES,  O'Shea.    Heath.    Lit.  pp.  105. 

Whittington  and  his  cat;  Jack,  the  Giant  Killer;  Tom  Thumb, 

and  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk   20  17 

143.  ON  THE  FARM,   Parker  and  Helm.     Appleton.     Geog.   pp.  212. 

Farm  Life  and  Work  made  Interesting   42  35 

144.  ONLY  A  HORSE  OR  TOM'S  REFORM,  McCord.    Flanagan.  Lit. 

pp.  19.    A  pathetic  story  for  children  and  older  persons  with 

young  hearts    60  48 

145.  OUR  FEATHERED  FRIENDS,  Grinnell.     Heath.     Nat.  pp.  144. 

An  interesting  book  on  birds  which  younger  children  can  read.        30  35 

146.  OUR  WORLD  READER,  No.  1,  Hall.    Ginn.    Geog.  pp.  260.  Sim- 

ple in  style  and  vivid  description   50  42 

147.  PEPPER  AND  SALT,  Pyle.    Harper.     Lit.  pp.  122.     Fairy  tales 

and  quaint  verses  with  many  illustrations  by  the  author.  ...     1  50  99 

148.  PINOCCHIO,  ADVENTURES  OF,  Collodi.    Ginn.    Lit.  pp.  212.  A 

fairy  book  translated  from  the  Italian   40  34 

149.  PLANT  BABY  AND  ITS  FRIENDS,  THE,  Brown.    Silver.  Nat. 

pp.  156.     A  good  nature  reader  for  beginners   48  43 

150.  POEMS  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW,  Burt.    Doubleday.  Lit. 

pp.  355.     An  adequate  comprehensive  collection   90  70 

151.  QUILT  THAT  JACK  BUILT,  THE,  Johnson.    Page.     Lit.  pp.  56. 

A  story  of  a  boy's  labor  of  love   50  32 

152.  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  Defoe.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Lit.  pp.  191.  This 

story  serves  as  a  stepping  stone  passing  from  the  "thrilling 

class"  to  the  "classics."     Boards   30  24 

Cloth   40  32 

153.  SCIENCE  READER,  Volume  II,  Murche.     Macmillan.     Nat.  pp. 

128.     Forty  lessons  in  elementary  science  with  summary  for 

teachers    25  21 

154.  SEASIDE  AND  WAYSIDE,  Volume  II,  Wright.    Heath.    Nat.  pp. 

175.    Treats  of  ants,  flies,  beetles,  earthworms,  etc   35  30 

155.  SEVEN   LITTLE   PEOPLE,   Scudder.     Houghton.     Lit.    pp.  240. 

Good  story  for  children    1  00  65 

156.  SEVEN  LITTLE  SISTERS,  Andrews.    Ginn.    Geog.    pp.  121.  The 

sisters  represent  seven  races,  and  the  book  shows  how  people 
live  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  what  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms are,  what  the  various  products  are  and  how  they  are 
interchanged    50  42 

157.  STORIES  FROM  BIRD  LAND,  Volume  I,  Chase.    Educ.  Pub.  Co. 

Nat.  pp.  160.    Brings  children  in  sympathy  with  the  bird  life 

part  of  nature.     Boards    30  24 

Cloth   40  32 

158.  STORIES  FROM  BIRD  LAND,  Volume  II,  Chase.    Educ.  Pub.  Co. 

Nat.  pp.  159.     Describes  the  life  and  habits  of  over  thirty 

birds.     Boards    30  24 

Cloth   40  32 

159.  STORIES  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURE,  Eggleston. 

Amer.  Bk.  Co.    Historj'  pp  214.    Third  reader  pupils  read  this 

with  interest   50  43 
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160.  STORIES   OF  AMERICAN   PIONEERS,   Pratt.     Educ.   Pub.  Co. 

History  pp.  173.    Stories  of  Boone,  Clark,  Freemont,  Kit  Car- 
son and  others.     Boards   30  24 

Cloth    40  32 

161.  STORIES  OF  CHINA,  Pratt.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Geog.  pp.  194.  The 

story  of  a  visit  to  China  from  Shanghai  to  the  Great  Wall. 

Boards    40  32 

Cloth    50  40 

162.  STORIES   OF   COLONIAL   CHILDREN,   Pratt.     Educ.   Pub.  Co. 

History  pp.  221.     Stories  of  children  in  the  early  history  of 

the  Colonies.     Boards   40  32 

Cloth   60  48 

163.  STORIES  OF  ENGLAND,  Pratt.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    History  pp.  240. 

Largely  descriptive  of  the  country  and  its  historical  spots. 

Boards    40  82 

Cloth   50  40 

164.  STORIES  OF  FAMOUS  PICTURES,  Powers.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.  Lit. 

pp.  12  8.     Simply  told  for  little  children   40  32 

165.  STORIES  OF  GREAT  AMERICANS  FOR  LITTLE  AMERICANS, 

Eggleston.  Amer.  Bk.  Co.  History  pp.  159.  Easy  reading 
stories  of  great  warriors,  patriots,  statesmen,  discoverers,  in- 
ventors and  men  of  letters  and  science   40  34 

166.  STORIES  OF  INSECT  LIFE,  Murtfeldt  &  Weed.    Ginn. .  Nat.  pp. 

72.    Helpful  in  nature  study    30  25 

167.  STORIES  OF  LITTLE  ANIMALS,  Mulets.     Page.     Nat.  pp.  279. 

Facts  about  animals  in  story  form   1  00  64 

168.  STORIES   OF  LITTLE  FISHES,    Mulets.     Page.     Nat.   pp.  289. 

Facts  about  fishes  in  story  form   1  00  64 

169.  STORIES  OF  MY  FOUR  FRIENDS,  Andrews.    Ginn.    Nat.  pp.  100. 

The  "Four  Friends"  are  the  seasons  personified   40  34 

170.  STORIES  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE,  Pratt.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.  Geog. 

pp.  190.    Stories  of  the  people  and  places  of  Russia,  Denmark, 

Holland,  Belgium,  Norway  and  Sweden.    Boards    40  32 

Cloth    50  40 

171.  STORIES  OF  OLD  GREECE,  Firth.    Heath.    Lit.  pp.  108.  Inter- 

esting stories  of  the  mythical   origin  of  plants,   trees,  etc. 

Boards    30  26 

Cloth    75  51 

172.  STORIES  OF  THE  GORILLA  COUNTRY,  DuChaillu.    Harper.  Lit. 

pp.   292.     Describes  thrilling  gorilla  hunt,  an  elephant  hunt, 

a  struggle  with  hippopotami  and  many  other  adventures....     1  25  81 

173.  STORIES   OF   THE   NIEBELLUNGEN,    Schottenfels.  Flanagan. 

Lit.  pp.  132.    Story  of  Siegfried  in  a  way  to  please  children..        35  28 

174.  STORIES  OF  PIONEER  LIFE,  Bass.     Heath.     History  pp.  146. 

Though  not  a  history,  prepares  the  child's  mind  for  such  study        40  34 

176.  STORIES  OF  THREE  AMERICAS,  Corbett  &  Content.  Flanagan. 

History  pp.  201.    Thirty-two  stories  of  the  discovery  of  North, 

Central  and  South  America    50  40 

177.  STORYLAND  OF  STARS,  Pratt.     Educ.  Pub.  Co.     Nat.  pp  165. 

The  dry  details  of  astronomy,  interwoven  with  mythological 

fairy  tales  of  the  sky.    Boards   40  32 

Cloth   50  40 

178.  STORY  OF  AKIMAKOO,  AN  AFRICAN  BOY,  Miller.  Flanagan. 

Geog.  pp.  171.    Story  of  child  life  in  Africa   35  28 
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179.  STORY  OF  LAFAYETTE,  THE,  Codd.    Flanagan.    History  pp.  127. 

Familiarizes  American  children  with  the  life  of  a  man  to  whom 

we,  as  a  nation,  owen  so  much   30  24 

180.  STORY  OF  LINCOLN,  THE,  Cravens.  Public  School  Pub.  Co.  His- 

tory pp.  117.     Teaches  honesty  of  purpose  as  illustrated  in 

the  life  of  Lincoln.    Boards    30  24 

Cloth    35  28 

181.  STORY  OF  ULYSSES,  THE,  Cook.    Public  School  Pub.  Co.  Lit. 

pp.  153.    From  this  children  may  understand  and  enjoy  the 

dignity  of  the  Greek  original.    Boards    40  32 

Cloth   50  40 

182.  SWEET  WILLIAM,  Bouvet.    McClurg.    Lit.  pp.  209.    The  romance 

of  a  little  child  of  Mediaeval  France   1  25  75 

183.  THREE  LITTLE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION,  Perry. 

Houghton.     History  pp.   64.     A  good  story  of  three  Boston 

girls   75  48 

184.  THROUGH  THE  YEAR,  Book  I,  Clyde  &  Wallace.    Silver.  Lit. 

pp.  107.    Literature  of  the  months  from  September  to  January.        36  31 

185.  THROUGH  THE  YEAR,  Book  II,  Clyde  &  Wallace.    Silver.  Lit. 

pp.  110.    Literature  of  the  months  from  February  to  June...        36  31 

186.  TRAVELS  OF  A    WATER  DROP,  Morris.     Flanagan.     Nat.  pp. 

131.    The  adventures  of  a  water  drop,  study  of  seal  life,  etc.       35  28 
187    .TRIUMPHS  OF  SCIENCE,  Lane.     Ginn.     History  pp.   104.  The 

story  of  modern  inventions    30  26 

188.  TREE  STORIES,  Mulets.    Page.    Nat.  pp.  292.    Facts  about  trees 

in  story  form    1  00  64 

189.  TRUE  BIRD  STORIES,  Miller.    Houghton.    Nat.  pp.  156.  Stories 

abou:  birds  derived  from  special  observation  in  a  winter  aviary       60  50 

190.  WAH  SING,  Campbell,  Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Geog.  pp.  64.    Child  life 

in  China    25  20 

191.  WATCHERS  OF  THE  CAMP  FIRE,  THE,  Roberts.     Page.  Nat. 

pp.  50.     Selections  of  animal  stories.  ,   50  33 

192.  WAYS  OF  WOOD  FOLK,  THE,  Long.    Ginn.    Nat.  pp.  205.  Per- 

sonal observations  in  the  woods  and  fields   50  42 

193.  WEWA,  Campbell.     Educ.  Pub.  Co.     Geog.  pp.   4  8.    A  story  of 

Pueblo  child  life    20  20 

194.  WHAT  TOMMY  DID,  Miller.    Flanagan.    Lit.  pp.  150.    A  story  of 

Tommy  and  his  mischievous  little  friend   35  28 

195.  WHEN  I  WAS  A  LITTLE  GIRL,  Humphrey.    Lothrop.     Lit.  pp. 

202.    A  book  on  different  phases  of  child  life  containing  much 

correlated  nature  study    60  39 

196.  WHEN   MOLLIE   WAS   SIX,   White.     Houghton.     Lit.    pp.  133. 

A  chapter  for  each  month  of  a  girl's  life  for  one  year   1  00  64 

197.  WINGS  AND  STINGS,  Dalton,  Rand,  McNally.  Nat.  pp.  195.  Fami- 

liar  talks   about   insects   40  33 

198.  WOODFOLK  AT  SCHOOL,  Long.    Ginn.    Nat.  pp.  183.  Descrip- 

tions of  how  the  wild  animals  train  their  young    50  42 

199.  WORLD  AND  ITS  PEOPLE,  THE,  Book  II,  Dunton.    Silver.  Geog. 

pp.  160.    Teaches  land  formation,  bodies  of  water,  etc   36  31 

200.  WORLD   AND   ITS   PEOPLE,    THE,    Book   III,    Smith.  Silver. 

Geog.  pp.  217.    Our  own  country  seen  on  imaginary  journeys.       50  43 

BOOKS  FOR  CLASS  B,  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  YEARS. 

201.  ACHILLES  AND  HECTOR,  Gale.     Rand,  McNally.     lit.  pp.  176. 

Story  of  the  Trojan  War  told  with  spirit  and  dramatic  fire. 

illustrated  .   45  38 
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202.  ADVENTURES  OF  JIMMIE  BROWN,  THE,  Alden.    Harper.  Lit. 

pp.  236.    A  story  of  boy  life   60  38 

203.  AIR  CASTLE  DON,  Ashley.    Laird  &  Lee.    Lit.  pp.  340.    A  story 

for  boys   75  45 

204.  ALICE'S  VISIT  TO  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  Krout.  Amer. 

Bk.  Co.    Geog.  pp.  208.    Valuable  information  about  our  new 

possessions    45  38 

205.  AMERICAN  EXPLORERS,  Gordy.    Scribner.    History  pp   50  42 

206.  AMERICAN  HEROES  AND  HEROISMS,  Mowry.    Silver.  History 

pp.   223.     An  inspiring  book,  telling  of  heroism  and  many 

lines  of  activity    60  51 

207.  AMERICAN  HERO  STORIES,  Tappan.     Houghton.     History  pp. 

265.    A  series  of  complete  stories  of  early  American  history 

given  in  chronological  order    55  46 

208.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  STORIES,  Volume  III,  Pratt.     Educ.  P. 

Co.    History  pp.  178.    Stories  of  the  Civil  War.    Boards   36  28 

Cloth   50  40 

209.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  STORIES,   Volume  IV,   Pratt.     Educ.  P. 

Co.    History  pp.  178.     Narratives,  poems  and  stories  of  our 

history,  arranged  in  chronological  order.    Boards   36  28 

Cloth    50  40 

210.  AMERICA'S  STORY  FOR  AMERICA'S  CHILDREN,  Books  I,  II, 

III  &  IV,  Pratt.    Heath.     History  pp.   132,  160,  197  &  131, 
respectively.    History  of  America  in  story  form.    Book  1....        35  30 
Books  II  to  IV,  each    40  34 

211.  ANDERSON'S  FAIRY  TALES,  Series  II,  Stickney,  Editor.  Ginn. 

Lit.  pp.  346.     Good  supplementary  reading  for  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  pupils    40  34 

212.  AROUND  THE  WORLD,  Book  III,  Carroll  &  Hart.    Silver.  Geog. 

pp.  270.    Characteristics  of  our  own  country,  its  life,  indus- 
tries and  varied  natural  features   54  46 

213.  ASA  HOLMES,  Johnston.     Page.    Lit.    A  sketch  of  country  life 

and   country  humor    1  00  65 

214.  AUNT  LIZA'S  HERO  AND  OTHER  STORIES,  Johnston.  Page. 

Lit.  pp.  129.     Story  full  of  life  throbbing  with  the  spirit  of 

patriotism    50  32 

215.  AUSTRALASIA,  Pratt.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Geog.  pp.  220.  People, 

animals  and  plants  of  the  islands  around  Asia.    Boards   40  32 

Cloth    50  40 

216.  BEAR  STORIES,  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas.  Century.   Nat.  pp.  199. 

Stories  of,  information  and  adventure   65  58 

217.  BEAUTIFUL  JOE'S  PARADISE,  Saunders.     Page.     Lit.  pp.  365. 

A  sequel  to  Beautiful  Joe.    Illustrated   1  50  96 

218.  BEDTIME  STORIES,  Moulton.    Little.    Lit.  pp.  239.    Collection  of 

short  stories,  each  with  a  real  lesson  for  little  people.  Illus- 
trated   75  39 

219.  BEE  PEOPLE,  THE,  Morley.    Atkinson.    Nat.  pp.  177.   The  story 

of  the  bee,  full  of  science  for  little  people.    The  book  tells  of 

the  relation  between  bees  and  flowers   50  45 

220.  BIRD  LIFE,  Weed.    Rand.     Nat.  pp.  86.    Habits  of  every  day 

birds,  with  excellent  illustrations    60  49 

221.  BLACK  BEAUTY,  Sewell.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Lit.  pp.  325.  Autobi- 

ography of  a  horse  which  every  boy  in  the  land  should  read.        25  20 

222.  BOOKS  OF  SAINTS  AND  FRIENDLY  BEASTS,  Brown.  Hough- 

ton. Lit.  pp.  225.  Quaint  tales  of  the  saints  and  various  wild 
beasts  with  which  they  were  on  terms  of  friendship.  Illus- 
trated   1  25  80 
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223.  BUILDERS  OP  OUR  COUNTRY,  Books  I  &  II,  Sojuthworth.  Ap- 

pleton.     History  pp.   about  275  each     Biographical  sketches 
giving  history  of  our  country.    The  second  book  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  first.     Each    60  50 

224.  CAMP  AND  TRAIL,  Hornibrook.    Lothrop.    Lit.  pp.    A  book  with 

a  healthful  out-of-doors  .setting   1  50  95 

225.  CAT  STORIES,  RETOLD  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS,  Century.  Nat. 

pp.  186.    Dealing  with  the  cat  as  a  pet   65  58 

226.  CHILDREN  OF  PALM  LAND,  Allen.     Educ.   Pub.   Co.  Life  and 

products  in  the  hot  countries   50  40 

227.  CHILDREN  OF  THE  WORLD,  Clausen.     Educ.  Pub.  Co.  Geog. 

pp.  254.    Stories  of  child  life  in  the  different  countries   1  00  80 

228.  CHILDREN'S    STORIES   OF    AMERICAN    HISTORY,  Wright. 

Scribner.  History  pp.  350.  Stories  of  explorers,  settlers  of 
the  United  States  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  develop- 
ment of  our  country    50  43 

229.  CHILDREN'S    STORIES    OF    AMERICAN    PROGRESS,  Wright. 

Scribner.  History  pp.  333.  The  story  of  progress  and  events 
in  American  histoiw  during  the  first  half  of  the  19  th  century, 
told  for  young  readers  in  the  author's  unequalled  fascinating 
style    50  43 

230.  CHILD'S  CALENDAR  BEAUTIFUL,  Beeson.     Scribner.     Lit.  pp. 

350.    A  collection  of  over  200  poems  and  prose  selections  to 

be  memorized    1  00  65 

231.  CHIVALRIC  DAYS,  Brooks.     Putnam.     Lit.  pp.  308.     Stories  of 

boys  and  girls  who  helped  to  make  them   1  25  80 

232.  CIVIL  WAR  STORIES,  RETOLD  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS.  Cen- 

tury.   History  pp.  201.    Thrilling  stories  of  the  great  struggle, 

both  on  land  and  sea    65  58 

233.  COLLIERY  JIM,  Finch.    Flanagan.    Lit.  pp.  171.  Autobiography 

of  a  mine  mule    40  32 

234.  COLONIAL   CHILDREN,    Hart.     Macmillan.     History   pp.  233. 

Eighty-five  selections  from  original  sources,  fixing  all  phases 

of  child  life  in  the  Colonial  period  -.   40  34 

235.  COLONIAL  STORIES,  RETOLD  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS.  Century. 

History  pp.  194.     Stirring  tales  of  the  rude  frontier  life  of 

early  times    65  58 

236.  COLONIES,  THE,  Smith.    Silver.    History  pp.  379.    Gives  a  living 

interest  to  the  people  and  events  of  colonial  times   72  61 

237.  COLUMBUS,  Pratt.     Educ.  Pub.  Co.     History  pp.  180.     Story  of 

the  life  of  a  great  discoverer.    Boards   40  32 

Cloth    60  48 

238.  CUB'S  CAREER,  Wheeler.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Lit.  pp.  173.  Story 

of  a  bear  cub  in  captivity  trained  for  the  circus   75  60 

239.  DAMES  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF  COLONIAL  DAYS,  Brooks.  Cro- 

well.    History  pp.  284.    Narrative  sketches  of  typical  women  of 

the  time  of  the  Revolution    1  50  95 

240.  DENISE  AND  NED  TOODLES,  Jackson.    Century.    Lit.  pp.  Story 

about  a  little  girl  and  her  pets.    Illustrated   1  25  82 

241.  DONALD  AND  DOROTHY,  Dodge.    Century.    Lit.  pp.    One  of  the 

most  popular  of  children's  books    1  50  98 

242.  DUKE,  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  DOG,  Flanagan.    Lit.  pp.  154.    A  prize 

story  of  Massachusetts,  endorsed  by  the  American  Humane 
Educational  Society    30  24 

243.  EARTH  AND  SKY,  THE,  Holden.    Appleton.     Geog.  pp.  116.  A 

primer  of  astronomy  for  young  readers    28  24 

244.  EPOCHS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Ellis.     Flanagan.  History 

PP.  194.    Begins  with  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  and  closes 

with  the  life  of  Lincoln    50  40 
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245.  EUGENE  FIELD  BOOK,  THE,  Burt.    Scribner.    Lit.  pp.  136.  It 

should  be  in  every  Missouri  library   50  42 

246.  EVERY  DAY  BIRDS,  Torrey.    Houghton.    Nat.  pp.  130.  Stories 

of  common  birds    1  00  64 

247.  EXMOOR  STAR,  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  PONY,  Bonser. 

Barnes.    Lit.  pp.  100.    Another  Black  Beauty   50  42 

248.  FAMILY  FLIGHT  THROUGH  FRANCE,  A,  Hale.    Lothrop.  Lit. 

pp.   404    1  50  96 

249.  FAMOUS  AMERICAN   STATESMEN,  Campbell.     Educ.  Pub.  Co. 

History  pp.  161.    Stories  of  Adams,  Hancock,  Henry,  Hamil- 
ton and  Calhoun    40  32 

250.  FAMOUS  CHILDREN  WHO  HAVE  GAINED  RENOWN  IN  THE 

PAST,  Twitchel.  Lothrop.  History  pp.  259.  Tells  of  those 
who,  as  children,  received  renown.  Arranged  by  chapters,  e. 
g.     "Child  Martyrs,"  "Child  Artists,"  etc   1  25  80 

251.  FAMOUS  LEGENDS,  Crommelin.    Century.    Lit.  pp.    The  leading 

folk  lore  of  nine  centuries  adapted  to  children   60  51 

252.  FAMOUS  MEN  OF  GREECE,  Harren  and  Poland.    Amer.  Bk.  Co. 

History  pp.   265.     Charmingly  written  biographical  sketches 

of  35  ancient  Greeks.     Illustrated    50  42 

253.  FAMOUS  MEN  OF  ROME,  Harren  and  Poland.     Amer.  Bk.  Co. 

History  pp.  269.    The  scory  of  Rome  to  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  in  engaging  sketches.     Illustrated   50  42 

254.  FAMOUS  MEN  OF  THE   MIDDLE  AGES,   Harren  and  Poland. 

Amer.  Bk.  Co.  History  pp.  272.  Accounts  of  31  great  his- 
torical figures  from  Alaric,  the  Visigoth,  to  Warwick,  the 
king  maker,  introduced  with  prehistoric  legend  of  the  Teutons. 
Illustrated    50  42 

255.  FANCIFUL  TALES,  Stockton.     Scribner.     Lit.  pp.   135.     A  good 

book  for  supplementary  reading    50  42 

256.  FIRST  BOOK  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  A,  Eggleston.    Amer.  Bk. 

Co.    History  pp.  207.    An  elementary  text-book  laying  stress 

on  the  lives  and  deeds  of  great  Americans   60  50 

257.  FIRST  STEPS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  COUNTRY,  Mowry. 

Silver.  History  pp.  334.  Groups  the  important  events  of  our 
history  about  the  lives  of  forty  leaders,  from  Columbus  to 
McKinley    60  51 

258.  FIVE   LITTLE    PEPPERS    AND   HOW   THEY   GREW,  Sidney. 

Lothrop.    Lit.  pp.  410.    A  very  fine  story   1  50  90 

259.  FIVE  LITTLE  STRANGERS.     Schwartz.     Amer.  Bk.  Co.  Geog. 

pp.  176.    The  typical  children  described  are  Indian,  English, 

African,  Chinese  and  Malay   40  34 

260.  FLOWERLESS  PLANTS,  Hale.    Hulburt.    Nat.  pp.  150.    A  nar- 

rative of  the  appearance,  habits  and  growth  of  ferns,  mosses, 
mushrooms,  with  related  poems,  stories  and  legends.  Illus- 
trated   45  40 

261.  FOLK  TALES  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN,  DeBlumenthal.    Rand,  Mc- 

Nally.  Lit.  pp.  152.  Tales,  stories  and  ancient  legends  which 
comprise  the  beginnings  of  a  Russian  literature   40  33 

262.  FOLLOWING  THE  BALL,  Dudley.    Lothrop.    Lit.  pp.  316   1  25  80 

263.  FOUR  AMERICAN  PATRIOTS,  Burton.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.  History 

pp.  254.    Biographies  of  Henry,  Hamilton,  Jackson  and  Grant       50  42 

264.  FOUR  GREAT  PATHFINDERS,  Howard.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.  History 

pp.  290.     Interesting  biographies  of  Columbus,  Marco  Polo, 

DeGama  and  Magellan    50  40 

265.  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN,  Bull.    Heath.    Geog.  pp.  134.    Life  and  ad- 

ventures, Jn  the  Arptip  reglqn   30  2{j 
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266.  FRIGATE'S  NAMESAKE,  A,  Abbott.    Century.    History  pp.   

A  strong,  true,  wholesome  story  about  a  girl  and  for  girls.  .  .     1  00  65 

267.  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER,  AFRICA,  Carpenter.    Amer.  Bk.  Co. 

Geog.  pp.  336.    A  book  of  recent  travel  and  description,  with 

many  colored  maps  and  profuse  illustrations   60  50 

268.  GEOGRAPHICAL   READER,   ASIA,   Carpenter.     Amer.   Bk.  Co. 

Geog.  pp.  304.    Life  in  Asia  as  it  is  today   60  49 

269.  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER,  AUSTRALIA,  OUR  COLONES  AND 

OTHER  ISLANDS  OF  THE  SEA,  Carpenter.    Amer.  Bk.  Co. 

Geog.  pp.  388.    With  colored  maps  and  profuse  illustrations..        60  50 

270.  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER,  EUROPE,  Carpenter.    Amer.  Bk.  Co. 

Geog.  pp.  235.    This,  with  the  other  books,  comprise  a  very 

superior  series    70  58 

271.  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER,  NORTH  AMERICA,  Carpenter.  Amer. 

Bk.  Co.    Geog.  pp.  302.    A  journey  through  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  United  States   60  49 

272.  GEOGRAPHICAL  READER,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  Carpenter.  Amer. 

Bk.  Co.    Geog.  pp.  354.    Life  and  industries  of  South  America 

graphically  described    60  49 

273.  GLIMPSES  OF  PIONEER  LIFE,  Livingston.    Flanagan.  History 

pp.  166.    Contains  much  correlated  nature  study   40  32 

274.  GOLD  SEEKING  ON  DALTON  TRAIL,  Thompson.    Little.  Geog. 

pp.  352.     The  adventures  of  two  New  England  boys  in  the 

gold  fields  of  Alaska  and  the  Northwest  Territory   1  50  96 

275.  GOLDEN  WINDOWS,  THE,  Richards.     Little.    Lit.  pp.  123.  A 

charming  book  of  delicately  imagined  stories  in  which  old 

and  young  should  find  equal  pleasure.    Illustrated   1  00  64 

276.  GREAT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES,  Volume  I,  Rocheleau.  Flana- 

gan.   Geog.  pp.  192.    Treats  of  mining,  reduction,  transporta- 
tion and  use  of  the  more  common  ores  and  minerals   50  40 

277.  GREAT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES,  Volume  II,  Rocheleau.  Flana- 

gan.   Geog.  pp.  178.    Valuable  facts  about  corn,  cotton,  sugar 

and  wheat    50  40 

278.  GREAT  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES,  Volume  III,  Rocheleau.  Flana- 

gan.    Geog.  pp.  236.     Tells  of  the  great  manufacturing  in- 
dustries   50  40 

279.  GREAT   MUSICIANS,    Thayer.     Educ.   Pub.    Co.     Lit.    pp.  123. 

Stories  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart  and  Haydn   40  32 

280.  GREAT  NAMES  AND  NATIONS,  Volumes  I  and  II,  Niver.  Hul- 

burt.  History.  Volume  I  pp.  214,  Volume  II  pp.  231.  A  child's 
history  of  the  chief  nations  of  the  world  with  interwoven  stor- 
ies of  great  leaders.  Volume  I,  ancient  nations,  Volume  II, 
modern  nations.     Each   40  36 

281.  GREEK  GODS,  xiEROES  AND  MEN,  Harding.    Scott,  F.  History 

pp.  195.    The  title  describes  the  book   50  42 

282.  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS,  Bailet.    Heath.    Lit.  pp.  224.    Two  voy- 

ages to  mythical  land   30  25 

283.  GUNNER  ABOARD  THE  "YANKEE,"  A,  Doubleday.  Doubleday. 

History  pp.  312.    A  story  of  the  New  York  Naval  Reserves  in 

the  late  war  with  Spain   1  25  95 

284.  HANS,  THE  ESKIMO,  Scandlin.    Silver.    Geog.  pp.  12  5.    A  story 

of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  frozen  north   42  36 

285.  HAROLD'S  DISCUSSIONS,   Troeger.      Appleton.      Nat.   pp.  298. 

Plan  to  furnish  the  reader  with  the  facts  of  elementary  sci- 
ence a  d  natural  phenomena   60  50 

286.  HAROLD'S  EXPLORATIONS,  Troeger.     Appleton.    Nat.  pp.  280. 

A  nature  study  story  of  farm  land,  serving  as  an  excellent  in- 
troduction to  physical  geography..,  ,   60  50 
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287.  HAROLD'S  QUESTS,  Troeger.    Appleton.    Nat.  pp.—   50  42 

288.  HEART  OF  A  BOY,  THE,  Cuore  D'Amlcis.    Carroll.    Lit.  pp.  290. 

A  school  boy's  journal,  translated  from  the  Italian.  Very- 
popular    60  32 

289.  HERO  STORIES  FROM  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  Blaisdell.  Ginn. 

History  pp.  259.    Stories  of  dramatic  episodes  and  heroic  acts       50  42 

290.  HEROES  OF  CHIVALRY,  Maitland.    Silver.    Lit.  pp.  255.  Tales 

of  King  Arthur's  heroic  knights  beautifully  told  for  children 
of  intermediate  grades    50  43 

291.  HISTORIC  BOYS,  Brooks.    Putnam.    History  pp.  220.    Relates  the 

adventures  of  12  historic  youths   1  25  80 

292.  HISTORIC  GIRLS,  Brooks.    Putnam.    History  pp.  225.  Incidents 

from  the  lives  of  famous  girls   1  25  80 

293.  HONOR  GIRL,  AN,  Raymond.    Lothrop.    Lit.  pp.  309   1  2d  80 

294.  HOOSIER  SCHOOL  BOY,  THE,  Eggleston.    Scribner.    Lit.  pp.  130. 

A  highly  interesting  story   50  42 

295.  HOW  A  LITTLE  GIRL  WENT  TO  AFRICA,  Bicknell.  Lothrop. 

Geog.  pp.  172.    Written  by  a  ten-year  old  girl,  daughter  of  a 

missionary  to  Zulus    1  00  64 

296.  HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  BECAME  A  NATION,  Fiske.  Ginn. 

History  pp.  254.    A  text-book  covering  the  formative  period, 

1787-1865    50  42 

297.  ICE  QUEEN,  THE,  Ingersoll.    Harper.    Lit.  pp.  256.    The  adven- 

tures of  three  boys  and  a  girl  who  attempt  to  skate  across 

Lake   Erie    60  38 

298.  IN  COLONIAL    TIMES,    Wilkins.     Lothrop.      History    pp.  115. 

Story  of  old  New  England  days   50  32 

299.  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  Tappan.    Lothrop.  His- 

tory pp.   294   1  00  63 

300.  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  WILLIAM,  THE  CONQUEROR,  Tappan.  Loth- 

rop.    History  pp.  298    1  00  63 

301.  INDIAN  STORIES,  RETOLD  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS.  Century. 

History  pp.  179    65  58 

302.  INDUSTRIES  OF  TODAY,  Lane.    Ginn.     Geog.  pp.  137.    An  in- 

teresting book  concerning  modern  industries   25  22 

303.  IN  THE  MISTY  REALM  OF  FABLE,  Klecker.     Flanagan.  Lit. 

pp.  148.    Very  brief  legends  of  ancient  god,  heroes  and  men.        50  40 

304.  IT  ALL  CAME  TRUE,  Leonard.    Crowell.    Lit.  pp.  144.    A  fairy 

book  whose  theme  is  neighborliness,  that  teaches  consideration 

for  others    75  46 

305.  JACK  AND  JILL,  Alcott.     Little  B.  &  Co.    Lit.  pp.  325.    A  vil- 

lage story    1  50  92 

306.  JACK  BENSON'S  LOG,  or  AFLOAT  WITH  THE  FLAG  IN  '61, 

Norton.  Wilde.  History  pp.  276.  An  historical  story  show- 
ing the  sea  battles  connected  with  the  Civil  War,  with  a  true 
picture  of  "Old  Ironsides,"  and  what  she  did   1  25  78 

307.  JOEL,  A  BOY  OF  GALILEE,  Johnston.    Page.    Lit.  pp.  253.  The 

author  has  endeavored  to  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
times  of  the  Christ,  as  has  been  given  to  older  readers 
through  Ben  Hur    1  50  96 

308.  JOEY  AT  THE  FAIR,  Otis.    Crowell.     Lit.  pp.  190.     A  story  of 

farm  life  for  boys  and  girls   75  46 

309.  JOHNNIE,  Laughlin.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co.     Lit.  pp.  212.     Story  of 

a  boy's  life    1  25  81 

310.  JUNGLE  BOOK,  Kipling.    Century.  Lit.  pp.  303.    Wonderful  stories 

of  the   Indian  jungle   1  50  97 

311.  KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS  KNIGHTS,  Radford.    Rand,  McNally. 

Lit.  pp.  217.    A  story  of  the  spotless  king  and  his  knights  told 

in  prose  for  young  people.     Illustrated   50  42 
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312.  KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RIVER,  Ruskin.    Ginn.    Lit.  pp.  82.  A 

legend  of  Stiria    25  22 

313.  KRAG  AND  JOHNNY  BEAR,  Seton.    Scribner.    Nat.  pp.  141.  Il- 

lustrated  by   the   author   50  42 

314.  LADS  AND  LASSIES  OF  OTHER  DAYS,  Price.     Silver.    Lit.  pp. 

180.    Charming  stories  of  colonial  times   54  48 

315.  LADY  JANE,  Jamison.    Century.    Lit.  pp.  235.    A  charming,  touch- 

ing, interesting  story  for  boys  and  girls   1  50  98 

316.  LAND  OF  SONG,  THE,  Book  II,  Shute.    Silver.    Lit.  pp.  240.  A 

book  of  nature  poems,  stirring  ballads,  beautiful  devotional 

verse    48  41 

317.  LANIER  BOOK,  THE,  Burt.   Scribner.     Lit.  pp.   143.  Selections 

from  the  writings  of  Sidney  Lanier,  both  prose  and  poetry, 

arranged  for  school  reading   50  42 

318.  LEAVES  FROM  NATURE'S  STORY  BOOK,  Volume  II,  Kelley. 

Educ.  Pub.  Co.     Nat.  pp.  240.     An  interesting  study  of  in- 
sects, birds,  flowers,  etc.     Boards   40  32 

Cloth    60  48 

319.  LEAVES  FROM  NATURE'S  STORY  BOOK,  Volume  III,  Kelley. 

Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Nat.  pp.  204.    Stories  of  Coral,  Sponges,  Oys- 
ters, cuttle  fish,  etc.    Boards   40  32 

Cloth    60  48 

320.  LEFT  BEHIND,  Otis.    Harper.    Lit.  pp.  205.    Ten  days  a  news 

boy ;  a  story   60  38 

321.  LEGENDS  OF  KING  ARTHUR  AND  HIS  COURT,  Greene.  Ginn. 

Lit.  pp.  126.    Thirteen  short  stories  of  King  Arthur  and  his 

most  famous  knights    50  42 

322.  LEGENDS  OF  NORSE  LAND,  Pratt.     Educ.  Pub.  Co.     Lit.  pp. 

192.    Interesting  stories  from  Norse  mythology.    Boards   40  32 

Cloth    60  48 

323.  LESSONS  FOR  JUNIOR  CITIZENS,  Hill.    Ginn.    Geog.  pp.  234. 

Stories  illustrating  the  workings  of  various  branches  of  town 

and  city  government    50  42 

LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL,  George,  Editor.  Flanagan.  Geog.  The 
people  of  these  countries  as  seen  in  their  homes  and  daily 
occupations. 

324.  1.     LITTLE   JOURNEYS   THROUGH   THE    GREAT  SOUTH- 

WEST,    pp.   123    50  40 

325.  2.    LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  ALASKA  AND  CANADA,    pp  174.        50  40 

326.  3.    LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  CHINA  AND  JAPAN,    pp.  178....        50  40 

327.  4.    LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  CUBA  AND  PORTO  RICO.   pp.  154        50  40 

328.  5.    LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  pp.  170        50  40 

329.  6.    LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO   FRANCE  AND  SWITZERLAND. 

pp.   200    50  40 

330.  7.    LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  GERMANY,    pp.  222   50  40 

331.  8.     LITTLE   JOURNEYS  TO  HAWAII    AND    THE  PHILIP- 

PINES,    pp.  166    50  40 

332.  9.    LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  HISTORIC  NEW  ENDLAND   50  40 

333.  10.    LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  HOLLAND,  BELGIUM  AND  DEN- 

MARK,    pp.  184    50  40 

334.  11.    LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  ITALY,  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

pp.   170    50  40 

335.  12.     LITTLE     JOURNEYS     TO     MEXICO     AND  CENTRAL 

AMERICA,     pp.  160    50  40 

336.  13.    LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN   50  40 

337.  14.    LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND,  pp.  162        50  40 

338.  15.    LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  TURKEY  AND  GREECE   50  40 
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339.  LION  AND  TlGER  STORIES,  RETOLD  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Century.    Nat.  pp.  181.    Stories  of  adventure   65  58 

340.  LITTLE  BROTHER  TO  THE  BEAR,  A,  Long.    Ginn.    Nat.  pp. 

178.    A  study  of  the  ways  of  the  coon   50  42 

341.  LITTLE  COLONEL  IN  ARIZONA,  THE,  Johnston.     Page.  Lit. 

pp.   312    1  50  93 

342.  LITTLE  COLONEL,  MAID  OF  HONOR,  Johnston.     Page.  Lit. 

pp.  295    1  50  93 

343.  LITTLE  COLONEL  STORIES,  THE,  Johnston.     Page.     Lit.  pp.  , 

493    1  50  93 

LITTLE  COUSIN  SERI  ES,  THE,  Wade.  Unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated. Page.  Lit.  pp.  about  110  each.  Delightful  accounts 
of  child  life  in  various  countries,  each   60  39 


344. 

1. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

AFRICAN  COUSIN. 

345. 

2. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

ALASKAN  COUSIN,  Nixon-Roulet. 

346. 

3. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

ARABIAN  COUSIN,  McManus. 

347. 

4. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

ARMENIAN  COUSIN. 

348. 

5. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

BRAZILIAN  COUSIN,  Pike. 

349. 

6. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

BROWN  COUSIN. 

350. 

7. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

CANADIAN  COUSIN,  Macdonald. 

351. 

8. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

CHINESE  COUSIN,  Headland. 

352. 

9. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

CUBAN  COUSIN. 

353. 

10. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

DUTCH  COUSIN,  McManus. 

354. 

11. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

ENGLISH  COUSIN,  McManus. 

355. 

12. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

ESKIMO  COUSIN. 

356. 

13. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

FRENCH  COUSIN,  McManus. 

357. 

14. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

GERMAN  COUSIN. 

358. 

15. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

HAWAIIAN  COUSIN. 

359. 

16. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

HINDOO  COUSIN,  McManus. 

360. 

17. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

INDIAN  COUSIN. 

361. 

18. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

IRISH  COUSIN. 

362. 

19. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

ITALIAN  COUSIN. 

363. 

20. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

JAPANESE  COUSIN. 

364. 

21. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

JEWISH  COUSIN. 

365. 

22. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

KOREAN  COUSIN,  Pike. 

366. 

23. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

MEXICAN  COUSIN,  Butler. 

367. 

24. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

NORWEGIAN  COUSIN. 

368. 

25. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

PANAMA  COUSIN,  Pike. 

369. 

26. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

PHILIPPINE  COUSIN. 

370. 

27. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

PORTO  RICAN  COUSIN. 

371. 

28. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

RUSSIAN  COUSIN. 

372. 

29. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

SCOTCH  COUSIN,  McManus. 

373. 

30. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

SIAMESE  COUSIN. 

374. 

31. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

SPANISH  COUSIN,  Nixon-Roulet. 

375. 

32. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

SWEDISH  COUSIN,  Coburn. 

376. 

33. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

SWISS  COUSIN. 

377. 

34. 

OUR 

LITTLE 

TURKISH  COUSIN. 

378. 

LITTLE  DAUGHTER  OF  LIBERTY,  A,  Robinson.  Page. 

tory  pp.  131.    Stories  of  child-life  in  Puritan  days   50  32 

379.     LITTLE  KING  DAVIE,  Hellis.    Page.     Lit.  pp.  105.    The  story 

of  a  little  crossing  sweeper  and  how  he  came  to  find  the  life 

beautiful    35  23 

•  380.    LITTLE  PURITAN  CAVALIER,  A,  Robinson.    Page.    History  pp. 

132.     Stories  of  child-life  in  Puritan  days   50  32 

381.     LITTLE  PURITAN'S   FIRST   CHRISTMAS,  A,   Robinson.  Page. 

History  pp.  94.    Stories  of  child-life  in  Puritan  days   50  32 


Ill 


List  Dist 
Price.  Price. 


382.  LtTTLni  STORIES  OF  GERMANY,  Dutton.    Airier.  Bk.  Co.  his- 

tory pp.  192.  Selected  subjects  which  show  the  influence  that 
the  German  people  have  had  on  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
world.     Illustrated    40  34 

383.  LITTLE   STORIES   OF  GREAT  MEN,   NAPOLEON,  Hathaway. 

Rand,  McNally.  History  pp.  178.  A  rarely,  sympathetic  story 
of  the  boyhood,  youth  and  manhood  of  the  great  Napoleon. 
Illustrated    35  29 

384.  LIVES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS,  Ellis.     Flanagan.     History  pp. 

218.    A  brief  history  of  the  United  States,  based  on  the  lives 

of  our  presidents    50  40 

385.  LIVING  CREATURES  OF  WATER,  LAND  AND  AIR,  McGuffey. 

Amer.  Bk.  Co.    Nat.  — .  A  good  elementary  naturalist's  guide       50  42 

386.  LOBO,  RAG  AND  VIXEN,  Thompson.     Scribner.     Nat.  pp.  147. 

A  fine  collection  of  animal  stories  which  will  awaken  interest 

in  animal  life    50  42 

387.  LULU'S  LIBRARY,  Volume  I,  Alcott.    Little.    Lit.  pp.  269.  Con- 

tains 12   short  stories,  "The  Fairy  Box,"   "Candy  Country," 

"Baa!   Baa!,"  and  others   1  00  63 

388.  LULU'S    LIBRARY,    Volume    II,    Alcott.     Little.    Lit.  pp.  275. 

Thirteen  stories  for  children  a  little  further  advanced   1  00  63 

389.  LULU'S  LIBRARY,   Volume   III,   Alcott.     Little.     Lit.   pp.  258. 

Nine   stories  still  more  advanced.     Sophie's   Secret,  Dollie's 

Bedstead,   and   others    1  00  63 

390.  MAGNA  CHARTA   STORIES.     Flanagan.     History  pp.   32.  An 

insight  to  the  study  of  English  History,  containing  Right  of 

Petition,  Magna  Charta  and  Bill  of  Rights   05  04 

391.  MAKERS   OF  AMERICAN   HISTORY,   Chandler   and  Chitwood. 

Silver,  B.  &  Co.     History  pp.   315.     Biographies  of  famous 

men  from  Columbus  to  Dewey   60  50 

392.  MAKERS  OF  VIRGINIA  HISTORY,  Chandler.     Silver.  History 

pp.  356.    A  history  of  Virginia  as  shown  through  the  lives  of 

great  men.    Many  maps  and  illustrations   65  56 

393.  MARY'S  MEADOW,  Ewing.    Little  B.  &  Co.    Lit.  pp.  93.    A  de- 

lightful story  for   children   50  32 

394.  MEG  AND  THE  OTHERS,  Comstock.     Crowell.    Lit.  pp.  150.  A 

story  of  some  children  of  the  long  ago   75  46 

395.  MEMORY  GEMS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME,  Williams.     A.  S. 

Barnes.  Lit.  pp.  130.  A  well  selected  collection  of  memory 
gems  and  maxims;  is  an  excellent  book  for  the  teacher's  desk, 
the  school,  or  the  home  library   50  45 

396.  MEN  OF  OLD  GREECE,  Hall.    Little.    Histoiy  pp.  263.    With  53 

illustrations.  An  entertaining  little  book  that  brings  before 
the  eye  of  the  school  boy  of  today  the  vivid  life  of  ancient 
Greece   60  52: 

397.  MISS  TOOSEY'S  MISSION,  Whitaker.    Crowell.    Lit.  pp.  96.  An 

interesting  story  for  girls   35  22: 

398.  MY  BOYS,  Alcott.     Little,  B.  &  Co.     Lit.  pp.  215.     Up  to  Miss 

Alcott's  standard    75  39' 

399.  MY  FRIEND  JIM,  James.    Lothrop.    Lit.  pp.  212.    A  wholesome 

story  of  boys  for  boys   1  00  64 

400.  MY  GIRLS,  Alcott.     Little  B.  Co.     Lit.  pp.   229.     All  her  writ- 

ings are  high-toned  and  admirably  adapted  to  young  readers, 
as  they  have  a  high  moral  influence   75  39 

401.  MYTHS  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW,  Mabie.     Doub  &  Co. 

Lit.  pp.  380.    A  splendid  collection  of  classical  myths  simply 

told  for  children    90  70 
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402.  NATURE  STUDIES  ON  THE  FARM,  Keffer.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.  Nat. 

PP  t   40  34 

403.  NATURE  STUDY,  Overton  &  Hill.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    Nat.  pp.  142. 

Unfamiliar  sides  of  familiar  things  about  us   40  34 

404.  NEIGHBORS  WITH  WINGS  AND  FINS,  Johonnot.  Amer.  Bk.  Co. 

Nat.  pp.  250.    Familiar  talks  about  birds  and  fishes   40  34 

405.  NORSE  STORIES.  Mabie.    Rand,  McNally.    Lit.  pp.  204.    A  very 

readable  book  on  mythology    40  33 

406.  NORTHERN  EUROPE,  Lane.    Ginn.    Geog.  pp.  138.  Descriptions 

and  stories  of  child  life  in  the  northern  countries  of  northern 

Europe   25  21 

407.  OLD  GREEK  STORIES,  Baldwin.     Amer.  Bk.  Co.     Lit.  pp.  208. 

Classic  tales  of  Ancient  Greece   45  38 

408.  OLD  NORSE  STORIES,  Bradish.     Amer.  Bk.  Co.     Lit.  pp.  240. 

Stories  attractive  to  young  readers   45  38 

409.  OLD  STORIES  OF  THE  EAST,  Baldwin.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    Lit.  pp. 

214.    Twelve  stories  of  the  early  life  of  the  Hebrews   45  38 

410.  OUR  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  NESTLINGS,  Walker.  Amer.  Bk.  Co. 

Nat.  pp.  208.    Fully  illustrated  and  with  many  colored  plates       60  50 

411.  OUR  COUNTRY'S  FLAG,  Holden.    Appleton.    History  pp.—  His- 

tory of  the  flag  of  America  and  other  countries   80  66 

412.  OUR  NAVAL  HEROES,  Campbell.     Educ.  Pub.  Co.     Similar  to 

above    40  32 

413.  OUTDOOR  STUDIES,  Needham.     Am.  Bk.  Co.    Nat.  pp.  90.  A 

reading  book  of  nature  study  for  children  who  have  begun 

to  observe    40  34 

414.  PAGE  STORY  BOOK,  THE,  Spalding  and  Brice,  Scribner.  Lit. 

pp.   125.     Selections  from  the  writings    of    Thomas  Nelson 
Page  arranged  for  reading  in  school   50  42 

415.  PANTHER   STORIES,   RETOLD  FROM   ST.   NICHOLAS.  Cen- 

tury.   Nat.  pp.  189.    Stories  of  adventure   65  58 

416.  PAUL  DOMBEY,  Dickens.     Educ.   Pub.  Co.     Lit.  pp.   194.  The 

parts  of  Dombey  and  Son,  which  are  concerned  with  Paul, 

are  here  put  together  in  a  connected  narrative.    Boards   40  32 

Cloth    50  40 

417.  PIONEER  HISTORY  STORIES,  McMurray.     Macmillan.  History 

pp. — .  A  book  of  true  stories  to  supplement  the  geography  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley    40  34 

418.  PIONEERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION,  McMurray.    Pub.  Sch.  Pub. 

Co.  History  pp. — .  A  picture  of  heroism  displayed  by  the 
pioneers  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  in  the  War  of  the 

Revolution.     Boards    40  32 

Cloth    50  40 

419.  PLANT  LIFE,  Herrick.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    Nat.  pp.  205.    Stories  of 

common  plants    60  50 

420.  PLAYS  AND   MONOLOGUES,    Faro.     Flanagan.      Lit.    pp.  91. 

Popular  plays  for  any  time  of  the  year   50  40 

421.  POEMS  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS,  Carleton.    Harper.    Lit.  pp. 

130.    Contains  tributes  to  the  great  figures  of  American  his- 
tory and  selections  for  festivals  and  anniversaries   1  25  81 

422.  PRINCE  TIPTOP,  Bouvet.    McClurg.    Lit.  pp.  134.    A  fairy  tale.    1  00  60 

423.  QUEEN  SILVER  BELL,  Burnett.    Century.    Lit.  pp.  145.  Fairy 

story    60  39 

424.  REVOLUTIONARY  STORIES,   RETOLD  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Century.    History  pp.  205.    Heroic  deeds  and  especially  chil- 
dren's part  in   them   65  58 

426.     RIVER  JOURNEY,  A,  Parker.    Appleton.     Nat.  pp.  277..  Uncle 

Robert's  talks  on  physical  geography  for  young  readers   60  60 
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420.     ROCKS  AND  MINERALS,  Fairbanks.     Educ.  Pub.  Co.     Scl.  pp. 

236.     Stories  of  rocks  and  minerals  for  grammar  grades....        60  50 

427.  SCIENCE  LADDERS,  Danvers.     Educ.  Pub.   Co.     Nature  simple 

lessons  in  natural  science,   3  vols.     Each   40  32 

428.  SCIENCE  READER,  Volume  III,  Murche.    Macmillan.     Nat.  pp. 

128.    Forty  lessons  with  reviews  for  teachers   40  33 

429.  SECRETS  OF  THE  WOODS,  Long.    Ginn.     Nat.  pp.  185.  Inti- 

mate stories  of  our  shy  neighbors   50  42 

430.  SHORT   STORIES   FROM  AMERICAN   HISTORY,   Blaisdell  and 

Ball.    Ginn.    History  pp.  146.    Eighteen  simple  stories  touch- 
ing upon  some  of  the  important  events  in  American  history.  .        40  34 

431.  SHORT   STORIES  OF  OUR  SHY  NEIGHBORS,   Kelley.  Amer. 

Bk.  Co.    Nat.  pp.  214.    Treats  of  the  animals  the  child  is  apt 

to  meet  in  every-day  life  and  trains  the  observation   50  42 

432.  SILVER  CROWN,  Richards.    Little.    Lit.  pp.    A  second  charming 

collection  of  fables,  by  Mrs.  Richards,  which  will  be  sought 

by  all  readers  of  the  golden  windows   1  50  96 

433.  SOLDIER  LIFE  IN  THE  ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRGINIA,  Mc- 

Carthy.   Johnson.    History  pp.  225.    War  stories  and  minute 

details  of  soldier  life  by  a  boy  private  who  followed  Lee....        50  45 

434.  SOME  MERRY  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBIN  HOOD,  Pyle.  Scrib- 

ner.     Lit.  pp.   176.     The  adventures  of  Robin  Hood  as  told 

by  Robert  Pyle,  arranged  for  the  reading  of  children   50  42 

435.  SONG  OF  LII^E,  A,  Morley.     McClurg.     Nat.  pp.  155.     A  book 

which  describes  the  transmission  of  life  in  both  plants  and  ani- 
mals, with  illustrations  of  flowers  fishes,  birds,  etc   1  25  75 

436.  SPEECH  AND  MANNERS  FOR  HOME  AND  SCHOOL,  Kirkland. 

McClurg.     Lit.  pp.  256.     Inculcates  good  manners  and  cor- 
rect teaching    75  45 

437.  SPINNER  FAMILY,  THE,  Patterson.     Atkinson.     Nat.  pp.  159. 

A  simple  and  attractive  account  of  the  spiders   50  45 

438.  STORIES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  Blaisdell.     Ginn.  History 

pp.  191.    Consists  of  about  40  narratives  of  dramatic  events 

in  English  history   :..        40        3  4 

439.  STORIES  FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTORY,   Edgar.     Crowell.  His- 

tory pp.  340.  A  series  of  continuous  events  retold  from  Scott's 

Tales   of  a  Grandfather   50  24 

440.  STORIES  MOTHER  NATURE  TOLD  HER  CHILDREN,  Andrews. 

Ginn.    Nat.  pp.  161.     A  little  classic   50  42 

441.  STORIES  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE,  Holder.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.     Nat.  pp. 

261.    The  usual  phases  of  animal  life  are  here  presented....        60  50 

442.  STORIES  OF  BIRD  LIFE,  Pearson.    Johnson.    Nat.  pp.  236.  A 

fascinating  book  about  birds   60  54 

443.  STORIES   OF  BRAVE  DOGS,  RETOLD  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Century.     Nat.  pp.  197.     Shows  the  dog's  love  and  devotion 

to  man    65  58 

444.  STORIES  OF  BRAVE  OLD  TIMES,  Cleveland.    Lothrop.  History 

pp.  308.    Pen  pictures  of  the  scenes  before  and  during  the 

Revolution    1  25  80 

445.  STORIES  OF  GREAT  ARTISTS,  Home  and  Scobey.     Amer.  Bk. 

Co.     Lit.  pp.  100.    Stories  of  their  lives  and  paintings  with 
reproductions    40  34 

446.  STORIES  OF  GREAT  MUSICIANS,  Scobey  and  Home.    Amer.  Bk. 

Co.    Lit.  pp.  160.    Stories  of  musicians  and  their  productions.       40  34 

447.  STORIES  OF  INDIAN  CHIEFTAINS,  Husted.    Pub.  Sch.  Pub.  Co. 

History  pp.  141.    Narratives  of  prominent  Indian  chiefs   40  32 
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448.  STORIES  OF  INDUSTRY,  Volume  I,   Chase.      Educ.    Pub.  Co. 

Geog.  pp.  176.    A  good  book  that  "may  be  opened  with  ex- 
pectation and  closed  with  profit."     Boards   40  32 

Cloth    60  48 

449.  STORIES   OP   INDUSTRY,   Volume   II,   Chase.     Educ.   Pub.  Co. 

Geog.  pp.  176.    Better  than  the  first  volume.    Boards   40  32 

Cloth   60  48 

450.  STORIES  OF  LONG  AGO,  Kupfer.    Heath.    Lit.  pp.  177.  Stories 

from  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  followed  in  many  cases 
by  the  poems  of  our  greatest  authors  on  the  same  subjects. 

Boards   30  25 

Cloth   75  51 

451.  STORIES  OF  THE  BIBLE,   Vol.   I,  Endicott.     Educ.    Pub.  Co. 

Lit.  pp.  242.    From  creation  to  Samuel.    Boards   40  32 

Cloth   60  48 

452.  STORIES   OF  THE  BIBLE,   Vol.   II,   Endicott.     Educ.   Pub.  Co. 

Lit.  pp.  334.    Stories  of  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  Elijah,  Esther 

and  others.     Boards    40  32 

Cloth   60  48 

453.  STORIES  OF  THE  OLD  DOMINION,  Cooke.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.  Hist. 

pp.  337.     Full  of  historical  value   60  50 

454.  STORIES  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD,  Church.     Macmillan.    Lit.  pp. 

354.     Stories  from  mythology   50  42 

455.  STORIES  OF  THE  SEA,  Hale.    Little.    Hist.  pp.  260.    Dr.  Hale 

has  selected  the  really  essential  portions  of  the  original  narra- 
tive for  correlation  with  the  school  work  in  history  and 
geography    1  00  64 

456.  STORY  BOOK,  THE,  Cable.     Scribner.    Lit.  pp.  176.    This  book 

fills  in  a  gap,  furnishing  the  interpretation  of  a  wide  district 

of  our  country  before  unrepresented,  namely,  the  South....        50  42 

457.  STORY  BOOK,  THE,  Howells.     Scribner.    L't.  pp.   161.  Stories 

from  Howells,  arranged  for  schools.    "Christmas  Every  Day," 

"The  Nature  of  Boys,"  "The  Pony  Engine"  and  others   50  42 

458.  STORY  OF  COLUMBUS  AND  MAGELLAN,  Lawler.    Ginn.  Hist. 

pp.  150.    A  story  of  the  two  greatest  explorers   40  34 

459.  STORY  OF  PATSY,  THE,  Wiggin.    Houghton.    Lit.  pp.  68.  Life 

in  the  slums  of  the  city  and  the  influence  of  the  kindergarten.        60  39 

460.  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG,   Fallows.     Educ.  Pub.  Co. 

Hist.  pp.  108.    Contains  also  patriotic  selections  and  incidents       40  32 

461.  STORY  OF  THE  CHOSEN  PEOPLE,  THE,  Guerber.    Amer.  Bk. 

Co.    Hist.  pp.  — .    Main  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.       60  50 

462.  STRANGE  LANDS  NEAR  HOME,  Lane.     Ginn.     Geog.  pp.  138. 

Descriptions  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  etc   25  21 

463.  STRANGE  PEOPLES,   Starr.     Heath.     Geog.  pp.   196.  Accounts 

of  the  peoples  of  all  the  continents  and  many  islands   40  34 

464.  STRANGE  STORIES  OF  COLONIAL  DAYS.    Harper.     Hist.  pp. 

223.    Most  of  the  tales  are  in  the  form  of  fiction,  but  it  is 

fiction   built   upon   history    60  38 

465.  STRANGE  STORIES  OF  1812.    Harper.    Hist.  pp.  214.  Graphic 

picture  of  a  deeply  important  period  in  our  national  career. .        60  38 

466.  STRANGE  STORIES  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR.    Harper.     Hist.  pp. 

219.    Aims  to  preserve  the  atmosphere  of  those  thrilling  days 

in  the  guise  of  fiction    60  38 

467.  STRANGE  STORIES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.    Harper.    Hist.  pp. 

221.    Shows  American  boys  and  girls  the  meaning  of  the  heroic 

deeds  that  won  our  independence    60  38 

468.  STRIKE  AT  SHANE'S,  THE.    Flanagan.     Lit.  pp.  191.    A  prize 

story  of  Indiana,  being  a  sequel  to  Black  Beauty   30  24 
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469.  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON,  Godolphin.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Lit.  pp. 

176.    A  story  of  unfailing  interest  for  children.    Boards   40  32 

Cloth    50  40 

470.  TALES  FROM  HENTY.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Lit.  pp.  240.  Selections 

from  a  great  boys'  writer   50  40 

471.  TALES   FROM   HERODOTUS,   Havell.     Crowell.     Hist.   pp.  290. 

Stories  of  Greek  and  Persian  history  retold  from  Herodotus..        50  24 

472.  TALES  OF  TROY,   DeGarmo.     Pub.    Sch.   Pub.   Co.  Lit.   pp.  68. 

Helpful  to  the  teachers  of  DeGarmo  Language  Lessons.  Boards  30  24 
Cloth   35  28 

473.  TALKING  LEAVES,  THE,  Stoddard.    Harper.    Lit.  pp.  336.  Story 

of  Ni-ha-ha,  the  little  daughter  of  a  great  Apache  chief,  and 

her  friend,  Rita   60  38 

474.  TAN  PILE  JIM,  Ashley.    Laird  &  Lee.    Lit.  pp.  250.    Story  of  a 

Yankee  waif  in  Nova  Scotia   75  46 

475.  TILDA  JANE,  Saunders.    Page.    Lit.  pp.  287.    The  story  of  an  or- 

phan in  search  of  a  home    1  50  96 

476.  TIMOTHY'S  QUEST,  Wiggin.    Houghton.     Lit.  pp.  201.    A  story 

for  old  folks  as  well  as  for  young  folks   1  00  65 

477.  TOMMY  POSTOFFICE,  Jackson.    McClurg.    Lit.  pp.  137.    A  story 

of  a  cat    75  55 

478.  TOWARD    THE    RISING    SUN,    Lane.     Ginn.     Geog.    pp.  138. 

Sketches  of  Siam.  Japan  and  the  East  Indies   25  21 

479.  TRAIL  OF  THE  WOODS,  THE,  Hawkes.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    Nat.  pp. 

176.    Book  of  nature  studies  illustrated   40  34 

480.  TRUE  TALES  OF  BIRDS  AND  BEASTS,  Jordan.     Heath.  Nat. 

pp.  13S.     Short  stories  of  animals  by  famous  naturalists....        40  34 

481.  TWO  CADETS  WITH  WASHINGTON,   Stoddard.     Lothrop.  Lit. 

pp.  341   1  25  80 

482.  TWO  CHUMS,  Thorpe.    Laird  &  Lee.    Lit.  pp.  230.    Adapted  for 

fifth  and  sixth  grades.    A  story  for  boys   75  45 

483.  TWO  GIRLS  IN  CHINA,  Krout.     Amer.  Bk.  Co.     Geog.  pp.  208. 

A  book  of  travels  based  on  the  author's  experience,  containing 

a  map  of  China  and  Japan    45  38 

4S4.    UNCLE  ROBERT'S  VISIT,  Parker  and  Helm.    Appleton.  Geog. 

pp.  191.    A  good  supplementary  reader  for  geography   50  42 

485.  UNDER  SUNNY  SKIES,  Lane.     Ginn.     Geog.  pp.   138.  Pictures 

of  life  in  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  etc   25  21 

486.  UNDER  THE  ALLIED  FLAGS,  Brooks.    Lothrop.    Lit.  pp.  322...     1  25  80 

487.  UNDER  TOGO  FOR  JAPAN,  Stratemeyer.    Lothrop.    Lit.  pp.  309.    1  25  80 

488.  VANDYKE  BOOK,  edited  by  the  author  and  Prof.  Edward  Mims. 

Scribner.     Lit.   pp.    176.     A  collection  of  poems  and  essays 

selected  from  the  writings  of  Henry  VanDyke   50  42 

489.  WANDERING  HEROES,  Price.    Silver.    Hist.  pp.  207.  Picturesque 

stories  of  famous  Nomads,  Moses,  Cyrus,  Leif,  Ericson  etc...        50  4*. 

490.  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE,  THE,  Tomlinson.    Silver.    Hist.  pp. 

IS").    True  tales  of  the  deeds  of  our  forefathers   54  4"i 

491.  WAR  OF  1812  THE,  Tomlinson.    Silver.    His.  pp.  .    Stories  of 

a  stirring  time  too  often  overlooked   54  47 

;  492.    WATCHFIRES  OF  1876,  Drake.    Lothrop.    Hist.  pp.  270   1  25  80 

493.  WATER  WONDERS  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW,  Thompson. 

Doub  &  Co.    Nat.  pp.  233.    Tells  in  a  simple  and  entertaining 

way  about  frost,  ice,  snow,  running  water,  etc   1  10  99 

494.  WHAT  GLADYS  SAW,   Fox.     Wilde.     Nat.   pp.   31S.     A  nature 

story  of  farm  and  forest    1  25  79 

i  495.    WHEN  I  WAS  A  BOY  IN  CHINA,  Lee.    Lothrop   75  47 

I  496.    WHEN  I  WAS  A  BOY  IN  JAPAN,  Shioya,  Lothrop   75  47 


!  497.    WHEN  I  WAS  A  GIRL  IN  ITALY,  Ambrosi.    Lothrop   75  47 
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498.  WIDE  WORLD,  THE.     Ginn   2  5  21 

499.  WILDERNESS  BABIES,  Schwartz.    Little.    Nat.  pp.  234.    The  life 

stories  of  some  common  wild  animals  are  told  in  this  book 
with  a  real  feeling  for  wild  nature  and  child  sympathies. 
Illustrated    60  52 

500.  WILDERNESS  WAYS,  Long.    Ginn.    Nat.  pp.  155.    Study  of  the 

caribou,  the  lynx,  the  eagle,  the  loon,  etc  . ...        45  38 

501.  WONDERBOOK  OP  HORSES,  THE,  Baldwin.    Century.    Nat.  pp. 

260.     Stories  from  the  horse  fair  selected  for  young  readers 

and  for  youths  in  schools.    Ten  illustrations   75  64 

502.  YOUNG  SECTION  HAND,  THE,  Stevenson.     Page.    Lit.  pp.  278. 

The  whole  range  of  section  railroading  is  contained  in  this 

story   1  50  95 

503.  YOUTH'S  TEMPERANCE  MANUAL,  Brown.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.  Nat. 

pp.  144.  An  elementary  physiology  prepared  with  special  ref- 
ence  to  the  nature  of  narcotics  and  their  effects  upon  the 
human   system    40  34 

BOOKS  FOR  CLASS  A,  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  YEARS. 

504.  ABOUT  ANIMALS,   RETOLD   FROM   ST.   NICHOLAS.  Century. 

Nat.   pp.   213  '   65  58 

505.  ABOUT  THE  WEATHER,  Harrington.     Appleton.     Nat.  pp.  231. 

Some  of  the  laws  which  the  weather  obeys   65  54 

506.  ADVENTURES  IN  PONDLAND,  Stevens.    McClurg.    Nat.  pp.  239. 

Studies  of  aquatic  life  forms    1  25  75 

507.  ADVENTURES   OF   MARCO  POLO,   Atherton.     Appleton.  Geog. 

pp.  163.    The  story  of  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  places  he  visited   60  50, 

508.  AGE  OF  CHIVALRY,  Bulfinch.     Lothrop.    History  pp.  404   1  25  80 

509.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  IN  LITERATURE,  Lane  and  Hill.  Ginn. 

Lit.  pp.  178.     Selections  in  prose  and  verse  illustrating  events 

in    American    history    50  42 

510.  AMERICAN  INDIANS,   Starr.     Heath.     Nat.  pp.   242.  Accurate 

and  interesting,   with  illustrations  from  life   45  38 

511.  AMERICAN  PIONEERS,   Mowry.     Silver.     History   pp.    363.  A 

supplementary  reader,  concerning  pioneers  of  history,  govern- 
ment and   philanthropy    60  51 

512.  ARABIAN  NIGHTS,  Chapman.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Lit.  pp.  190.  An 

established  classic  for  boys  ever  since  1704.    Boards   40  32 

Cloth    60  48 

513.  .AROUND    THE    WORLD    IN    THE    SLOOP    SPRAY,  Slocum. 

Scribner.  Geog.  pp.  215.  The  most  interesting,  graphic  and 
accurate  geographical  reader  ever  written  from  the  famous 
old  sea  captain's  wonderful  book,  "Sailing  Alone  Around  the 
World."    50  42 

514.  AZTEC  TREASURE  HOUSE,  THE,  Janvier.    Harper.    Lit.  pp.  482. 

Stirring  story  of  the  discovery  of  an  Aztec  city,  by  an  author- 
ity on  Mexican  history  and  life   1  50  98 

515.  BETTY  WALES,  FRESHMAN,  Warde.    Penn.    Lit.  pp.  369.  Betty 

and  the  rest  of  the  girls  get  all  the  good  and  all  the  fun  pos- 
sible out  their  freshman  year  at  college.  The  graduate  will 
wish  she  were  back  among  them,  and  the  one  who  is  going 
to  college  will  find  herself  eager  to  be  with  such  as  Betty 
and  her  friends.     Illustrated    1  25  78 

516.  BETTY  WALES,  SOPHOMORE,  Warde.    Penn.   Lit.  pp.  349.  The 

same  characters  as  in  the  above    1  25  78 

517.  BETTY  WALES,  JUNIOR,   Warde.     Penn.     Lit.  pp.   344.  Same 

characters  as  above,  giving  one  Christmas  happenings,  etc..     1  25  78 
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518.  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  GRIZZLY,   Seton.     Century.     Nat.   pp.  167. 

Intensely  interesting    1  50  96 

519.  BIRDS  EVERY  CHILD  SHOULD  KNOW,  Doubleday.    Doub.  &  Co. 

Nature  pp.  281.    With  more  than  100  illustrations,  many  in 

colors    1  20        1  08 

520.  BLOCKADERS,  THE,  Barnes.    Harper.    Lit.  pp.  203.    A  thrilling 

and  true  account  of  a  blockade-runner  and  other  stories  of 

boy  adventures    60  38 

521.  BLOSSOM  HOSTS  AND  INSECT  GUESTS,  Gibson.    Newson.  Nat. 

pp.  195.    How  the  flowers  welcome  the  insects,  with  a  sup- 
plementary table  of  hosts  and  visitors   80  Oft 

522.  BOOK  OF  THE  OCEAN,  Ingersoll.     Century.     Nat.  pp.   279.  A 

book  about  the  ocean,  life  in  it  and  stirring  events  on  it.  .  .  .     1  50  99 

523.  BORN  TO  THE  BLUE,  Russell,  Page.     Lit.  pp.  240.     A  story  6f 

army  life  on  the  plains    1  25  80 

524.  BOY  EMIGRANTS,  THE,  'Books.     Scribners.     Hist.  pp.  309.  An 

account  of  the  adventures  of  overland  travelers  to  California.    1  25  80 

525.  BOY  GENERAL,  THE,  Custer.     Scribner.     History  pp.   205.  A 

story  of  the  life  of  Major-General  George  A.  Custer,  as  told 

by  Elizabeth  Custer  in  her  matchless  books   50  42 

526.  BOY  LIFE  ON  THE  PRAIRIE,  Garland.    Macmillan.    Lit.  pp.  423. 

A  story  of  life  on  a  western  farm   1  50  97 

527.  BOY  SETTLERS,  THE,  Brooks.    Scribners.    History  pp.  2  52.  The 

story  of  early  times  in  Kansas   1  25  80 

528.  BOY  TARS  OF  1812.  Mclntyre.     Penn.     History  pp.   319.  This 

work  contains  vivid  pictures  of  the  battle  between  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Guerriere  and  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.     12.,  78 

529.  BOYHOOD    IN    NORWAY,    Boyeson.     Scribner.     Geog.   pp.  243. 

Stories  of  boyhood  in  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun   1  25  80 

530.  BOY'S     BOOK     OF    EXPLORATION,    THE,    Jenks.  Doubleday. 

Geog.  pp.  441.    Stories  of  travel  and  discovery  in  Africa,  Asia 

and  America    2  00     1  28 

5S1  BOYS  OF  '76,  THE,  Coffin.  Harper.  History  pp.  398.  An  inter- 
esting story  of  the  Revolution   (   2  00    1  30 

532.  BOYS  WHO   BECAME   FAMOUS,   Bilton.     Crowell.     History  pp. 

367.     Stories  of  success    1  50  90 

533.  BUILDING  OF  A  NATION,  THE,  Coffin.     Harper.     History  pp. 

 .    From  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War   °  00  130 

53  4.    CADET  DAYS,  King.    Harper.    Lit.    A  story  of  West  Point   1  25  81 

535.    CAMP   LIFE   AND   TRICKS    OF   TRAPPING,    Gibson.  Harper. 

Nat.  pp.  294.     A  practical  book  specially  interesting  to  boys 

on  the  farm    1  0o  64 

636.  CAMPS  AND  FIRESIDES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION,  Hart.  Mac- 
millan. History  pp.  309.  Interesting  description  of  important 
events  and   conditions   in  Revolutionary   times   50  42 

537.  CAPTAIN  JACK  LORIMER,  Standish.    Page.    Lit.  pp.  296.  Jack 

Lorimer  is  a  fine  example  of  the  all  around  American  high 

school  boy    1  50  96 

538.  CAREERS  OF  DANGER  AND  DARING,  Moffett.     Century.  Lit. 

pp.  — .  A  book  that  will  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  red 
blood  in  his  veins.  Capitally  written  and  full  of  adventure 
and  daring  deeds    150  98 

53  9.    CATTLE  RANCH  TO  COLLEGE,  Doubleday.     Doub.  &  Co.  Lit. 

pp.  347.    A  story  of  a  boy  in  the  west  ten  years  ago   12?  94 

540.  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES.  THE, 
Brooks.  Century.  History  pp.  233.  Deals  with  physical  hard- 
ships, military  struggles,  religious  persecutions  and  political 
revolutions  that  mark  the  settlement  and  growth  of  America.    1  Ox  99 
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541.  CHILDREN  IN  LITERATURE,  Husted.    Flanagan.    Lit.  pp.  179. 

Creates    interest   in   literature.     Short    stories   from  famous 

authors    35  28 

542.  CHILDREN'S  LIFE  OF  LINCOLN,  Putnam.  McClurg.  History  pp. 

190.    Relates  the  career  of  the  great  war  president   1  25  75 

543.  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  Dickens.     Burt.    History  pp. 

407.    An  important  subject  clearly  treated  by  a  famous  author    1  00  38 

544.  CONCILIATION  WITH  AMERICAN  COLONIES,  Burke.  Amer.  Bk. 

Co.    Lit.  pp.  87.    Too  well  known  for  description   20  18 

545.  CONQUEST  OF  PERU,  Pratt.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    History  pp.  128. 

The  story  of  the  adventures  of  Pizarro.    Boards    30  24 

Cloth   50  40 

546.  CORTEZ  AND  MONTEZUMA,   Pratt.     Educ.   Pub.   Co.  History 

pp.  99.    A  brief,  interesting  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mex- 
ico.    Boards    30  24 

Cloth   50  40 

547.  CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH,   THE,   Dickens.     Rand,  McNally. 

Lit.  pp.  176.     This  beautiful  and  intensely  human  story  of 

English  country  life   30  25 

548.  CURIOUS   HOMES   AND   THEIR   TENANTS,    Beard.  Appleton. 

Nat.  pp.  275.    A  study  of  zoology    65  54 

549.  DAB  KINZER,  Stoddard.     Scribner.     Lit.  pp.  321.     The  story  of 

the  growing  boy    1  00  64 

550.  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  RICH,  A,   Waller.     Little.     Lit.   pp.  349. 

The  best  story  for  young  people  that  has  been  written  since 
the  time  of  Miss  ^.lcott   1  50  96 

551.  DOROTHY'S  SPY,  Otis.     Crowell.     Lit.  pp.  164.     A  story  of  the 

War  of  the  Revolution    75  46 

552.  DRUM  BEAT  OF  THE  NATION,  THE,  Coffin.  Harper   2  00     1  30 

553.  EARTH  IN  PAST  AGES,  THE,   Herrick.     Amer.  Bk.  Co.  Nat. 

pp.  241.    A  geological  history  of  the  world   60  50 

554.  EIGHT  COUSINS,  Alcott.     Little.    Lit.  pp.  291.    A  very  popular 

story  of  the  ant  hill   1  50  90 

555.  ERRAND  BOY  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON,  Stoddard.    Lothrop.  Lit. 

pp.  327.    A  war  story  of  1812   1  25  80 

556.  EUROPEAN  BACK  GROUND  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  Chey- 

ney.    Harper.    History  pp.  343.    Serves  as  a  good  basis  for 

U.   S.   History    2  00    1  52 

557.  FAIRY  QUEEN,  Spenser.     McClurg.    Lit.  pp.  143.    A  paraphrase 

for  children  of  the  first  book  of  the  Epic   1  00  70 

558.  FAST  MAIL,  THE,  Drysdale.    Wilde.    Lit.  pp.  328.    The  story  of 

a  trained  boy    1  50  93 

559.  FIGHTING  KING  GEORGE,  Mclntyre.     Penn.     History  pp.  372. 

A  story  of  Marion's  men   1  25  78 

560.  FIRST   BOOKS   IN   BUSINESS   METHODS,   Teller  and  Brown. 

Rand,  McNally.    Lit.  pp.  271.    Just  what  its  name  signifies — 

how  to  write  letters,  bills,  notes,  etc   75  61 

561.  FOR  THE  MIKADO,  Monroe.    Harper.    Lit.  pp.  270.    A  Japanese 

boy  and  his  room  mate  at  Annapolis  meet  during  the  war. 

A  stirring  story  which  will  enlighten  all  readers   1  25  80 

562.  FOREST  AND  FRIENDS,  Madden.    McClurg.    Nat.  pp.  260.  Tells 

of  the  woodland  adventures  of  a  boy  pioneer   1  25  83 

FOUR  GREAT  AMERICAN  SERIES,  five  volumes,  Baldwin,  Ed. 
Amer.  Bk.  Co.    History  pp.  about  250  each. 

563.  1.    FOUR  AMERICAN  EXPLORERS,  Kingsley.    Lewis,  Clarke, 

Freemont  and  Kane    50  42 

564.  2.     FOUR  AMERICAN  INDIANS,  Whitney  and  Perry.  Indian 

stories  centered  around  King  Philip,  Pontiac,  Tecumseh  and 

Osceola    50  42 
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665.        3.     FOUR  AMERICAN  INVENTORS,   Perry,  Fulton,  Whitney, 

Morse  and  Edison    50  42 

566.  4.    FOUR  AMERICAN  NAVAL,  HEROES,  Beebe.    Jones,  Perry, 

Farragut  and  Dewey    50  42 

567.  5.     FOUR  AMERICAN  PIONEERS,  Perry  and  Beebe.  Boone, 

Clarke,  Crockett  and  Carson   50  42 

568.  FOUR  HANDED  FOLK,  Miller.    Houghton.    Nat.  pp.  201.  Stud- 

ies of  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  some  pet  monkeys....       75  48 

569.  FROM  TRAIL  TO  RAILROAD,  Brigham.     Ginn.     Geog.  pp.  188. 

Shows  how  history  has  been  influenced  by  geography   50  42 

570.  FROZEN  NORTH,  THE,    Horton.      Heath.      Geog.    pp.    168.  A 

geographical  reader  accounting  the  explorations  of  the  19th 

century    40  34 

571.  GENERAL  NELSON'S  SCOUT,  Dunn.    McClurg.    History  pp.  320. 

A  story  of  the  Civil  War   1  25  75 

572.  GIRL  OF  '76,  A,  Blanchard.    Wilde.    Lit.  pp.  331.    About  Colonial 

Boston    1  50  93 

573.  GIRLS  WHO  BECAME  FAMOUS,  Bolton.     Crowell.    History  pp. 

 .     Biographical   sketches  from    Harriet    Beecher  Stowe, 

George  Eliott,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  and  many  other  eminent 

women    1  50  90 

574.  GOLD  BUG,  THE,  Poe.    Rand,  McNally.    Lit.  pp.  11.    A  tale  of 

the  golden  scarabaeus    25  21 

575.  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  AMERICAN  SONGS    AND  LYRICS, 

THE,  Knowles.    Page.    Lit.  pp.  312.    A  collection  of  the  finest 

of  America's  songs  and  lyrics   1  50  96 

576.  GOOD  HUNTING,  Roosevelt.    Harper.    Lit.  pp.  107.    Full  of  per- 

sonal happenings.    It  tells  of  ranch  life  as  well  as  of  hunting    1  00  66 

577.  GRADED  MEMORY  SELECTIONS,  by  Walterman,  McClymonds 

and  Hughes.    Educ.  Pub.  Co.    Lit.  pp.  190.     Selections  from 

Emerson,  Hunt,  Tennyson,  Field,  Riley  and  others   25  20 

578.  GRASSHOPPER  LAND,   Morley.     McClurg.     Nat.  pp.   274.  De- 

scribes structure  and  habits  of  the  grasshoppers  and  others 

of  the  orthoptera  family   1  25  83 

579-581.    GREAT  ARTISTS,  Volume  I,  II  and  III,  Keyser.    Educ.  Pub. 

Co.     History  pp.  200.      Angelo,    Davinci,    Titian,  Correggio. 

Per  volume    50  40 

582.  GREAT  SCOOP,  THE,  Seawell.    Page.    Lit.  pp.  135.    One  of  the 

best  newspaper  stories  for  boys  published   50  32 

583.  HANS  BRINKER  OR  THE  SILVER  SKATES,  Dodge.  Scribners. 

Lit.  pp.  377.  Can  be  used  to  supplement  the  geography  in 
the  study  of  Holland.  It  teaches  courage  and  the  nobility 
of  character    75  40 

584.  HERO  OF  THE  HILLS,  THE,  Browne.    Page.    Lit.  pp.  312.  Com- 

bines interesting  information  of  pioneer  days  with  adventures 

in  the  back  woods   1  25  SO 

585.  HEROES  AND  MARTYRS    OF    INVENTION,    Towle.  Johnson. 

History  pp.  202.     Sketches  of  the  lives  and  works  of  some 

of  our  greatest  inventors    75  3S 

586.  HEROES  OF  THE  CRUSADES,  Douglas.    Lothrop.     History  pp. 

349    1  50  96 

587.  HEROES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  WEST,  Catherwood.    Ginn.  History 

pp.  141.    Six  stories  relating  to  the  discovery  and  occupation 

of  the  middle  west  by  the  French   50  42 

588.  HISTORIC  AMERICANS,  Brooks.    Crowell.      History     pp.  3S4. 

Lives  of  our  great  men   1  50  95 

HOME  AND  SCHOOL  SERIES.     Flanagan.     Each   35  2S 

589.  1.     ADVENTURES  OF  A  BROWNIE,  Mulock. 
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590.  2.    COUNT  UP  THE  SUNNY  DAYS,  Jones. 

591.  3.    FLAT  IRON  FOR  A  FARTHING,  Ewing. 

592.  4.     GREEK  HEROES,  Kingsley. 

593.  5.     GRANDFATHER'S  CHAIR,  Hawthorne. 

594.  6.    JACKANAPES  AND  OTHER  STORIES,  Ewing. 

595.  7.    LITTLE  LAME  PRINCE,  Mulock. 

596.  8.    THINGS  WILL  TAKE  A  TURN,  Harraden. 

597.  9.     WE  AND  THE  WORLD,  Ewing. 

About  250  pp.  each. 

598.  HOME  STUDIES  IN  NATURE,  Treat.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    Nat.  pp. 

243.    A  study  of  birds,  insects  and  plants   90  74 

599.  HOW   OUR   GRANDFATHERS    LIVED,    Hart,    Macmillan.  His- 

tory pp.  371.     Selections  treating  of  life,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  19th  century   60  50 

600.  HOW  SUCCESS  IS  WON,  Bolton.    Lothrop.    History  pp.  — .  Bi- 

ographies of  Peter  Cooper,  John  Hopkins,  Whittier,  Hunt,  Edi- 
son, Gough,  Wannamaker  and  a  few  others   90  64 

601.  IN  THE  CAMP  OF  CORNWALLIS,  Tomlinson.    Houghton.  His- 

tory pp.  333.    A  story  of  the  New  Jersey  campaign  of  1777..     1  50  94 

602.  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  GOLDSMITH,  Jenks.     Barnes.     Lit.  pp.  275. 

Lives  of  great  writers,  series   1  00  75 

603.  IRELAND S  STORY,  Johnston  and  Spenser.     Houghton.  History 

pp.  389.    Irish  history  and  stories  of  the  Irish  in  America  and 

France   1  10  90 

604.  JAVA,  THE  PEARL  OF  THE  EAST,  Higginson.    Houghton.  Geog. 

pp.  232.     An  interesting  little  book   75  48 

605.  JEAN  VAL  JEAN,  Hugo.     Educ.  P.  Co.     Lit.  pp.—.    The  story 

arranged   from  Les  Miserables   25  20 

606.  JOAN  OF  ARC  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS,    Carpenter.  Lothrop. 

History  pp.  184.    The  biography  of  the  French  heroine  as  told 

by  Aunt  Kate  to  three  children   1  00  64 

607.  JOHN  PAUL  JONES,   Brown.     Donohue.     History  pp.  277.  The 

biography  of  a  great  naval  commander   .     1  00  61 

608.  LADY  DEAR,  Mann.  McClurg.    Lit.  pp.  222.    A  story  for  girls..     1  00  60 

609.  LAND  OF  SONG,  THE,  Volume  III,  Shute.     Silver.    Lit.  pp.  272. 

The  best  short  poems  of  the  English  language   54  46 

610.  LIFE  ON  THE  FARM,  Shepard.    Flanagan.    Nat.  pp.  166.  Scien- 

tific agriculture  simplified  ..    50  40 

LIFE  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG   PEOPLE,    12    volumes,  translated 
from  the  German  by  Geo.  B.  Upton.     McClurg.     History  pp. 
about  130  each.     A  series  of  popular  biographical  romances 
from  European  history.    Each  volume  illustrated.  Per  volume.        60  42 

611.  1 .  Barbarossa. 

612.  2.    William  of  Orange. 
<13.         3.  Beethoven. 

614.  4.  Mozart. 

615.  5.  Bach. 

616.  6.     Maria  Theresia. 

617.  7.  Gudrun. 

618.  8.    The  Nibelungs. 

619.  9.    The  Maid  of  Orleans. 

620.  10.    William  Tell. 

621.  11.     Frederick,  the  Great. 

622.  12.    The  Little  Dauphin. 

623.  LITTLE  ARTHUR'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND  ,Calcott.  Crowell. 

History  pp.  271.    A  history  of  England  for  intelligent  children        60  35 

624.  LITTLE  ARTHUR'S  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  Calcott.  Crowell. 

History  pp.  295.    For  children  older  than  those  who  will  ap- 
preciate the  History  of  England   60  ?f> 
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625.  LITTLE  ARTHUR'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  Butterworth.  Crowell. 

History  pp.  256.    Beginning  studies  for  boys  and  girls  who 

intend  to  go  to  college   60        3  5 

626.  LITTLE  COLONEL  AT  BOARDING  SCHOOL,     Johnston.  Page. 

Lit.  pp.  306.    A  book  that  will  reach  the  heart  of  every  child.    1  50  93 

627.  LITTLE  COLONEL'S  CHRISTMAS  VACATION,  Johnston.  Page. 

Lit.  pp.  333.    Similar  to  the  above   1  50        9  3 

628.  LITTLE  COLONEL'S  HERO,     Johnston.      Page.      Lit.    pp.    2  74. 

Similar  to  the  above    1  50  93 

629.  LITTLE  COLONEL'S  HOLIDAY'S,  Johnston.     Page.    Lit.  pp.  232. 

Similar  to  the  above    1  50  93 

630.  LITTLE  COLONEL'S  HOUSE  PARTY,  Johnston.    Page.    Lit.  pp. 

264.     Similar  to  above   1  50  93 

631.  LITTLE  LORD  FAUNTLEROY,  Burnett.     Scribner.    Lit.  pp.  200. 

Dellightful    story   for   children   1  25  80 

632.  LITTLE  -aEN,  Alcott.     Little.     Lit.  pp. — .     Standard  stories  for 

young  people    1  25  92 

633.  LITTLE  MITCHELL,  Morley.     McClurg.     Nat.  pp.  230.     A  story 

of  a  mountain  squirrel   1  25  75 

634.  LITTLE  PURITAN  BOUND  GIRL,  Robinson.    Page.    Lit.  pp.  88. 

Story  of  child  life  in  Puritan  days   50  32 

635.  LITTLE  PURITAN  PIONEER,   Robinson.     Page.     Lit.  pp.  132. 

Same  as  above    50  32 

636.  LITTLE  PURITAN  REBEL,  Robinson.    Page.    Lit.  pp.  135.  Same 

as  above    50  32 

637.  LITTLE  WOMEN,  Alcott.     Little.     Lit.  pp. — .     Standard  stories 

for  young  people    1  25  92 

638.  LONG  TRAIL,  THE,  Garland.     Harper.    Lit.  pp.  262.     A  story  of 

a  boy  who  goes  to  the  Klondyke  over  the  old  telegraph  trail.     1  25  83 

639.  LOST  EXPEDITION,   THE,   Foster.     Penn.     Lit.   pp.   282.  The 

story  of  a  professor  and  two  young  companions  who  were  lost 

on  a  glacier  in  Alaska   1  25  7S 

640.  LOYAL  LASS,   Blanchard.     Wilde.     Lit.   pp.   319.     A  story  em- 

bracing the  closing  events  of  the  War  of  1812   1  50  94 

641.  LOYAL  LITTLE  MAID,  Robinson.     Page.     Lit.  pp.  79.     Story  of 

child  life  in  Puritan  days   50  32 

642.  MADAM  HOW  AND  LADY  WHY,   Kingsley.     Macmillan.  Nat. 

pp.  321.    A  scientific  introduction  to  science  which  the  lower 

grades  will  read  with  interest   50  42 

643.  MAKING  OF  A  MAN,  THE,  Marden.     Lothrop.     Lit.  pp.  307   1  25  80 

644.  MARCHING  TO  VICTORY,  Coffin.     Harper.    History  pp.—.  The 

second  period  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  including  the  year 

1863    2  00    1  30 

645.  NATURE  STUDY  WITH  COMMON  THINGS,  Carter.    Amer.  Bk. 

Co.     Nat.  pp.  150.    An  elementary  laboratory  manual  about 

roots,  fruits,  etc   60  50 

646.  NORTHWEST  UNDER  THREE  FLAGS,   THE,   Moore.  Harper. 

History  pp. — .  A  sketch  of  the  northwest  territory  in  its  early 

days    2  50    1  60 

647.  NUREMBURG  STOVE,  THE,  DeLaRame.    Flanagan.    Lit.  pp.  82. 

A  healthful,  interesting  story  of  a  Bavarian  boy   25        2  ft 

648.  OLD  FASHIONED  GIRL,  AN,  Alcott.    Little.    Lit.  pp.  378.  Story 

of  girl   life    1  50        9  0 

649.  OLD  HICKORY,  THE  HERO  AT  THE  HERMITAGE,  Read.  Laird 

&  Lee.    History  pp.  303.    A  story  of  Jackson  in  the  War  of 

1812    50  38 

650.  OLD  TALES  FROM  ROME,  Zimmern.     McClurg.  Mythological. 

pp.  294.    The  wanderings  of  Aeneas,  founding  of  Rome  and 

tales  from  Ovid    1  25  75 
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651.  OLD  TIMES  IN  THE  COLONIES,  Coffin.    Harper.    History  pp. 

465.    An  excellent  picture  of  colonial  times   2  00    1  30 

652.  ONE  WAT  ROUND  THE  WORLD,  Sweetser.     Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Geog.  pp.  270.    The  story  of  a  girl's  travels   1  25  81 

653.  OUR  HOLIDAYS,  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas.     Century.     Lit.  pp. 

204.     Something  of  their  meaning  and  spirit   65  58 

654.  OUTDOOR  BOOK  FOR  BOYS,   Harper.     Harper.     Lit.   pp.  381. 

Will  help  a  boy  to  think  and  act  for  himself  and  to  have 

fun  in  accomplishing  actual  results   1  75    1  17 

655.  PAINTED  DESERT,  THE,  Monroe.    Harper.    Lit.  pp.  274.    A  tale 

of  adventure  in  the  wonderful  desert  of  Arizona,  noted  for 

its  forest  of  petrified  trees,  etc   1  25  80 

656.  PATRIOTIC  CITIZENSHIP,  Morgan.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    Lit.  pp.  386. 

A  book  of  selections  from  notable  writers  and  speakers  relat- 
ing to  patriotic  subjects   1  00  84 

657.  PIONEERS  ON  LAND  AND  SEA,  McMurray.     Macmillan.  His- 

tory pp. — .    Stories  of  great  ocean  explorations  of  Columbus 
and  Magellan  and  expeditions  on  land  of  Champlain,  Smith, 
Hudson,  DeLeon  and  Cortez    40  34 

658.  PLANTS  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN,  Dana.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.  Nat. 

pp.  272.    Treats  of  (a)  fruits  and  plants;  (b)  young  plants; 

(c)  roots  and  stems;   (d)  buds;  (e)  leaves;   (f)  flowers....        65  53 

659.  POETRY  OF  THE  SEASONS,  Lovejoy.      Silver.      Lit.    pp.  336. 

Choice  pastoral  and  lyric  poems  arranged  by  seasons   60  50 

660.  POLITICS  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS,  Nordhoff.    Amer.  Bk.  Co. 

History  pp.  208.    The  fundamental  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment and  political  economy   75  62 

661.  POPULATION  OF  AN  OLD  PEAR  TREE,  Bruyssel.  Macmillan. 

Nat.  pp.  221.    A  story  of  insect  life   50  42 

662.  PRINCE  AND  PAUPER,  Mark  Twain.    Harper.    Lit.  pp.  309.  A 

tale  for  boys  of  all  ages   175  112 

663.  PROSE  PASSAGES  FROM  PARKMAN,  Parkman.     Little.  His- 

tory pp.  122.     Some  vivid  extracts  from  the  best  works  of 

America's  greatest  historian    50  44 

664.  PURITAN  KNIGHT  ERRANT,  A,  Robinson.    Page.    Lit.  pp.  275. 

Story  of  child  life  in  Puritan  days   50  32 

665.  QUEEN'S   RANGERS,   THE,   Norton.     Wilde.     History  pp.  351. 

A  story  embracing  the  history  made  during  General  Howe's 

famous  occupation  of  New  York  *   1  50  94 

666.  RACE  ON  THE  SWIFT,  THE,  Litsey.     Little.      Nat.    pp.  151. 

Stories  of  wild  animals  that  for  interest  and  truth  have  never 

been  surpassed   1  25  81 

667.  RAIDING  WITH  MORGAN,   Dunn.     McClurg.     History  pp.  364. 

A  Civil  War  story   1  25  75 

668.  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GEN.  LEE,  Lee.    Doub.  &  Co.    History  pp. 

461.    Letters  from  Lee  to  his  family  collected  by  his  son....    2  50    1  90 
6 13.    RED  TRUE  STORY  BOOK,  Lang.    Longmans.    Lit.  pp.  180.  Con- 
tains seven  short  stories  based  on  history,  e.  g.  Joan  of  Arc.        50  42 

670.  REFORM  OF  SHAUN,  THE,  French.     Little.     Lit.  pp.   158.  A 

dog  story,  told  with  no  little  humor,  which  will  appeal  to  all 

lovers  of  dogs   1  00  64 

671.  REVOLUTIONARY  MAID,  Blanchard.     Wilde.     History  pp.  321. 

A  story  truthfully  portraying  some  of  the  most  momentous 

events  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution   1  50  94 

672.  RIVAL  CAMPERS  AFLOAT,  THE,  Smith.     Page.     Lit.  pp.  350. 

A  story  of  manly  boys  whose  adventures  will  be  envied  by 

every  lad  who  reads  of  them   1  50       96  ' 
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673.  ROOSEVELT  BOOK,  THE,  Bridges,  Editor.     Scribner.     Lit.  pp. 

189.    Selections  from  the  writings  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  ar- 
ranged for  school  reading   50  42 

674.  SCHOOL  SPEAKER,  Cummock,   McClurg.     Lit.  pp.   303.  Selec- 

tions for  declamation    75  45 

675.  SCIENCE  SKETCHES,  Jordan.    McClurg.    Nat.  pp.  180.  Excellent 

short  sketches  of  animals   1  00  60 

676.  SELECTIONS  FOR  MEMORIZING,  Skinner.     Silver.     Lit.  pp.—. 

Embodies  in  a  single  volume  all  the  selections  for  the  first 

eight  grades  required  by  the  New  York  regents   60  51 

677.  SELF-HELP,  Smiles.     Amer.  Bk.  Co.     Lit.  pp.  304.    A  book  on 

culture  and  character  forming   60  50 

C."8.  SHAKESPEARE,  THE  BOY,  Rolfe.  Harper.  Lit.  pp.  251.  The 
eminent  Shakesperian  scholar  incidentally  calls  attention  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Shakespeare...   1  25  80 

679.  SHIP  OF  STATE  BY  THOSE  AT  THE  HELM,  THE,  .  Ginn. 

Hist.  pp.  264.    The  work  of  the  government  in  its  various  de- 
partments told  by  those  who  know  most  about  it   40  34 

680.  SON  OF  A  SWORD  MAKER,  THE,  Read.    Laird  &  Lee.  History 

pp.  333.    A  story  of  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion...        50  38 

681.  SQUIRRELS  AND  OTHER  FUR  BEARERS,  Burroughs.  Hough- 

ton.   Nat.  pp.  149.    A  series  of  observations  on  the  squirrel, 

rabbit,   fox,   weasel,   etc   60  50 

682.  STOLEN   TREASURE,  Pyle,   Harper.     Lit.   pp.   254.     A  tale  of 

buccaneers  and  pirates  illustrated  by  the  author   1  25  83 

683.  STORIES  FROM  DICKENS,  McSpadden.    Crowell.     Lit.  pp.  376. 

The  well-known  boys  and  girls  from  Dickens  are  here  pre- 
sented largely  in  the  novelist's  own  language   50  24 

684.  STORIES  FROM  THE  HEBREW,  Heermans.    Silver.    History  pp. 

178.    Stories  of  the  heroes  of  the  Bible   42  35 

685.  STORIES  FROM  LIFE,  Marden.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    Lit.  pp.  240.  A 

book  for  young  people    45  38 

686.  STORIES  OF  ADVENTURE,  Hale.    Little.    History  pp.  310.  Told 

by  adventurers  such  as  Marco  Polo,  the  Jesuits  and  others. .     1  25  80 

687.  STORY  OF  A  SHORT  LIFE,  THE,  Ewing-Brooks.   Rand,  McNally. 

Lit.  pp.  164.    An  inspiring  story  of  a  boy's  bravery  and  suf- 
fering, of  his  loyalty  and  fidelity   30  25 

688.  STORIES  OF  DISCOVERY,  Hale.    Little.    History  pp.  292.  Told 

by  discoverers,  such  as  Magellan,  Drake,   Columbus,  Smith, 

Perverazan  and  others    1  25  80 

689.  STORIES  OF  GOOD  GREENWOOD,  Hawkes.    Crowell.     Nat.  pp. 

150.    A  book  about  the  secrets  of  woodcraft   75  46 

690.  STORIES  OF  INVENTION,  Hale.    Little.    History  pp.  393.  Told 

by  inventors    1  00  64 

691.  STORIES  OF  MISSOURI,  Musick.     Amer.  Bk.   Co.     History  pp. 

288.     This  little  book  will  stimulate  our    children    to  learn 

more  about  the  State  in  which  we  live   60  49 

692.  STORIES  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  GRANDFATHERS,  Brown.  Pub. 

School  P.  Co.    History  pp.  420.    A  history  of  England  with 

special  reference  to  American  institutions   100  SO 

693.  STORIES  OF  THE  GREAT  REPUBLIC,  Guerber.    Amer.  Bk.  Co. 

History   pp.    355.     Narratives   illustrating   American  history 

through  our  Constitutional   Period    65  54 

694.  STORY  OF  JAPAN,  VanBergen.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    History  pp.  294. 

A  popular  history  of  the  Japanese  from  the  earliest  times...        65  54 

695.  STORY  OF  OLIVER  TWIST,   Dickens.     Appleton.     Lit.  pp.  348. 

Dickens'  famous  story  adapted  for  use  in  the  7th  grade   60  50 
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696.  STORY  OP  RUSSIA,  VanBergen.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    History  pp.  288. 

A  popular  history  of  Russia  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 

Treaty  of  Portsmouth    65  54 

697.  STORY  OF  THE  BRITONS,  THE,  Skinner.     Pub.  School  P.  Co. 

History  pp.  241.    Its  mythical  flavor  delights  young  readers.        75  60 

698.  STORY  OP  THE  ENGLISH,  Guerber.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    History  pp. 

356.     The  prominent  characters  and  important  events,  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  English  are  clearly  given   65  54 

699.  STORY  OF  THE  GREEKS,  THE,  Guerber.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.  His- 

tory pp.  288.    The  history  of  Greece  in  readable  stories   60  50' 

700.  STORY  OF  THE  INDIANS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  THE,  Burton. 

Silver.     History  pp.  273.     Story  from  the  tragic  lives  of  the 

red  men   60  51 

701.  STORY  OF  THE  ROMANS,  Guerber.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    History  pp. 

288.    The  history  cf  Rome  in  readable  stories   60  50 

702.  STORY  OF  THE  THIRTEEN  COLONIES,  THE,  Guerber.  Amer. 

Bk.  Co.     History  pp.  314.     These  stories  will  aid  greatly  in 

the  study  of  history    65  54 

703.  STORY  OF  TONTY,  THE,  Catherwood.     McClurg.     Lit.  pp.  225. 

A  historical  romance  dealing  with  the  early  expeditions  in 

the  Illinois  country  under  LaSalle  and  Tonty   1  25  75 

704.  STORY  OF  TROY,  THE,  Clarke.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    Lit.  pp.  251.  The 

story  of  the  Trojan  War   60  50 

705.  STRANGE  STORIES  FROM  HISTORY,  Eggleston.    Harper.  His- 

tory pp.  250.     A  popular  juvenile  book  of  stories  based  on 

history    60  38 

706.  SWEET  BRIAR  AND  THISTLEDOWN,  Baskett.    Wilde.    Lit.  pp. 

340.    A  well-written  story  filled  with  little  bits  of  interesting 

nature  study  by  a  Missourian   1  50  93 

707.  TALES  OF  A  TRAVELER,  Irving.    Crowell.    Lit.  pp.  417.  Tales 

based  on  Irving's  travels  through  Europe   60  32 

708.  TALES  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE,  Cox.    McClurg.    History  pp.  371. 

Over  60  short  narratives  derived  from  mythological  legends 

of  Greece    1  00  60 

709.  TEN  BOYS  WHO  LIVED  ON  THE  ROAD  FROM  LONG  AGO 

TILL  NOW,  Andrews.    Ginn.    Lit.  pp.  240.    Our  race  traced 

from  its  Aryan  source  to  the  present   50  *2 

710.  TENTING  OF  THE  TILLICUMS,  THE,  Bashford.    Crowell.  Lit. 

pp.  200.    A  story  of  camping  out  and  adventure  on  the  Puget 

Sound    75  46 

711.  TENTING  ON  THE  PLAINS,  Custer.    Harper.    Lit.  pp.  403.  Life 

in  military  coasts  with  General  Custer  in  Kansas  and  Texas    I  50  96 

712.  THOSE  DALE  GIRLS,  Caruth.     McClurg.     Lit.  pp.  318.    A  story 

of  girl  life   1  25  75 

713.  THREE  COLONIAL  BOYS,  Tomlinson.     Wilde.     Lit.  pp.  *  368.  A 

story  of  tne  times  of  '76   1  50  95 

714.  THUNDER  AND  LIGHTNING,  Flammarion.    Little.    Nat.  pp.  281. 

A  popular  treatment  of  lightning,  its  nature  and  its  effects..     1  25    1  12 

715.  TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS  AT  RUGBY,  Hughes.    Ginn.  Lit. 

pp.  387.    A  story  showing  the  development  of  a  boy's  famous 

English   school    50  42 

716.  TREASURE  ISLAND.  Stephenson.     Rand,  McNally.    Lit.  pp.  32  8. 

A  tale  full  of  life  and  action.     A  vast  treasure,  gentleman  of. 

fortune  and  the  high  seas  provide  material  for  the  story.  ...        40  34 

717.  TREASURY   CLUB.   THE,    Drysdale.     Wilde.     Lit.    pp.    330.  A 

story  of  the  United  States  Treasury  department   1  50 

718.  TRUE    STORY    BOOK,    Lang.    Longmans.     Lit.   pp.    175.  Con- 

tains seven  stories  based  on  history   50  42 
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719.  TWELVE  NAVAL  CAPTAINS,   Seawell.     Scrlbner.     History  pp. 

233.     Biographies  of  great  naval  commanders   50  42 

720.  UNCLE   SAM'S   SECRETS,   Austin.     Appleton.     History   pp.  344. 

Useful  facts  about  the  government   75  63 

721.  UNCLE  SAM'S  SOLDIERS,  Austin.     Appleton.     History  pp.  341. 

Instructs  in  modern  military  methods   75  63 

722.  UNDER  THE   LILACS,   Alcott.     Little.     Lit.   pp.   305.     A  novel 

for  girls    1  50  90 

723.  VIRGINIA  CAVALIER,  A,  Seawell.     Harper.     Lit.  pp.  349.  In- 

cidents of  the  boyhood  of  George  Washington   1  50  96 

724.  WAGNER  STORY  BOOK,  THE,   Frost.     Scribner.     Lit.  pp.  245. 

FMrelight   tales  of  great  music  dramas   1  50  96 

725.  WANDERING  TWINS,  THE,  Sandford.     McClurg.     Lit.  pp.  300. 

A  story  of  Labrador    75  45 

726.  WESTERN  UNITED  STATES,  THE,  Fairbanks.     Heath.  Geog. 

pp.  302.     A  new  geographical  reader  with  illustrations  and 
photographs  by  the  author   60  50 

727.  WEST  POINT  YEARLING,  A,  Malone.     Penn.    Lit.  pp.  383.  As 

president  of  the  yearling  class,  cadet  Corporal  Douglas  At- 

well  succeeds  in  breaking  up  hazing  at  the  military  academy.    1  25  78 

728.  WHAT  SHALL  OUR  BOYS  DO  FOR  A  LIVING,  Wingate.  Double- 

daj'.  Lit.  pp.  287.  Contains  not  only  a  line  of  conduct  for 
the  successful  man,  but  interesting  interviews  with  many 
successful   Americans    1  00  65 

729.  WIDOW  O'CALLAGHAN'S  BOYS,   Zollinger.     McClurg.     Lit.  pp. 

297.     The  good  sense  of  the  widow  will  inspire  patrons  as 

well  as  widows    1  25  76 

730.  WINNING  HIS  WAY  IN  WEST  POINT,  Malone.     Penn.     Lit.  pp. 

420.    A  thrilling  story  of  a  young  recruit  in  the  Philippines.  .1  25  78 

731.  WITH  FIFE  AND  DRUM  AT  LOUISBURG,  Oxley.     Little.  His- 

tory pp. — .    A  Story  of  the  Revolution   75  40 

732.  WITH  PERRY  ON  LAKE  ERIE,  Otis.     Wilde.     History  pp.  307. 

A  stirring  story  of  the  battles  which  took  place  on  Lake  Erie    1  50  94 

733.  WITH  ROGERS  RANGERS,  Browne.     Page.     Lit.  pp.  286.  In- 

teresting information  of  pioneer  days  with  adventures  in  the 

backwoods    1  25  80 

734.  WOODPECKERS,  Eckstorm.     Houghton.     Nat.  pp.  131.  Contains 

illustrations  in  color    1  00  64 

735.  WOODRANGER,  THE,  Browne.    Page.    Lit.  pp.  312.    Story  of  ad- 

venture in  the  backwoods   1  25  SO 

736.  WORLD  AND  ITS  PEOPLE,  THE,  Book  VI,  Smith.    Silver.  Geog. 

pp.  328.    Life  manners  and  customs  in  Asia   60  50 

737.  WORLD  AND  ITS  PEOPLE..  THE,   Book  VII,   Badlam.  Silver. 

Geog.  pp.  545.    Life,  manners  and  customs  in  Africa   72  60 

738.  WORLD  AND  ITS  PEOPLE,  THE,  Book  VIII,  Kellogg.  Silver. 

Geog.  pp.  450.    Life,  manners  and  customs  in  Australia......        68  57 

739.  WORLD'S  GREATEST  SHORT  STORIES,  THE,  Cody.  McClurg. 

Lit.  pp.  412.    Contains  thirteen  stories  from  different  sources 

recognized  as  the  best  specimens  of  the  short  story   1  00        7  0 

740.  YOUNG  CONSUL,  THE,  Drysdale.    Wilde.    Lit.  pp.  356.    A  story 

of  the  United  States'  Department  of  State   1  50        0  3 

741.  YOUNG  FOLK'S  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  EXPLORERS,  Higgin- 

son.    Longmans.    History  pp.  — .    Narratives  of  explorers  as 

told  by  themselves    1  20    1  Ou 

742.  YOUNG  FOLK'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION,  Tomlinson. 

Doub.  &  Co.     History  pp.  419.     The  history  of  the  War  of 
Independence,   skillfully   told    1  20  94 

743.  YOUNG  GUN  BEARER,  THE,  Browne.     Page.    Lit  pp.  334.  A 

tale  of  adventure  in  the  backwoods   1  25  80 
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SCHOOL  READING  BY  GRADES. 

List  Dist. 
Price.  Price. 

ART   LITERATURE   READER,   Book   I,  Grover— pp.    111.     Based  on 

famous  paintings    $    30$  25 

EUGENE  FIELD  READER,  Harris — pp.96.    Based  on  the  poems  of  the 

famous  Missouri  child's  poet    40  34 

FIVE  AND  TEN  CENT  CLASSICS.  Bound  in  paper  or  cloth.  For  a 
complete  list  write  Educational  Publishing  Company,  228  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.     The  following  is  a  selected  list  of  Ten  Cent 

classics  graded  as  continuous  readers.     Each,  paper   10  08 

Cloth    23  20 


Grades  I  and  II. 

Story  of  the  Buds. 
The  Butterfly  Baby. 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 
Flower  Friends,  I,  II  &  III. 
Children  of  History,  I  &  II. 
Babes  of  the  Wood. 
What  Annie  Saw. 
Selections  from  Aesop,  I  &  II. 
Roots  and  Stems. 

Grades  III  and  IV. 

Selections  from  Grimm,  I  &  II. 

Stories  from  Garden  and  Field,  I  &  II. 

Story  of  Washington. 

Story  of  Columbus. 

Story  of  Fulton. 

Story  of  Lincoln. 

Puss  in  Boots. 

Hawthorne's  Golden  Touch. 

Story  of  Boone. 

DeSoto. 

Grade  V. 

Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Sewell's  Black  Beauty. 

Mullock's  Little  Lame  Prince. 

Dickens'  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Hawthorne's  .  Three  Golden  Apples. 

Audubon. 

Jefferson. 

Lafayette. 

Grade  VI. 

Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Longfellow's  Hiawatha. 
Hawthorne's  The  Dragon's  Teeth. 
Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle. 
Brown's  Rab  and  His  Friends. 
Nathan  Hale. 
Farragut. 

Grade  VII. 

Franklin's  Autobiography. 

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  I  &  II. 

Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales,  I  &  II. 

Lowell's  Sir  Launfal. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book. 

Philip  of  Pokanoket. 
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Grades  VIII  and  IX. 

List  DIst. 
Price.  Price. 

Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

Rasselas'  Prince  of  Abyssinia. 

Mitchell's  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor. 

Paul  Jones! 

George  Dewey. 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Life  of  Hamilton. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

RIVERSIDE  LITERATURE  SERIES.  Edited  by  Scudder  with  such  in- 
troductions, notes,  historical  and  biographical  sketches,  indexes,  pro- 
nouncing vocabularies  maps  and  illustrations  as  are  suggested  by 
the  text.  Each  a  single  number  of  about  100  pages,  bound  in  paper 
except  where  otherwise  specified.  For  a  complete  list  write  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Company,  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  The 

following  is  a  selected  list:    Each   15  12 

(1)  Longfellow's  Evangeline;  (2)  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish ;  (3)  A  Dramatization  of  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish ;  (4)  Whittier's  Snow  Bound  and  Other  Poems;  (5)  Whit- 
tier's  Mabel  Martin,  Cobbler  Keezar,  Maud  Muller,  etc.;  (6)  Holmes' 
Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle  and  Other  Poems;  (7, 
8  and  9)  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair,  in  three  parts;  (13-14) 
Longfellow's  Song  of  Hiawatha,  in  two  parts;  (17-18)  Hawthorne's 
Wonder-Book  for  Girls  and  Boys,  in  two  parts;  (19-20)  Franklin's 
Autobiography,  in  two  parts;  (21)  Franklin's  Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nac and  Other  Papers;  (22-23)  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales,  in 
two  parts;  (30)  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  Other  Poems; 
(32)  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech  and  Other  Papers;  (33, 
34  and  35)  Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn;  (38)  Longfellow's 
Building  of  the  Ship,  The  Masque  of  Pandora  and  Other  Poems ; 
(40)  Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills;  (45)  Macaulay's  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome;  (49-50)  Hans  Anderson's  Stories  in  two  parts;  (51) 
Irving's  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  Other  American  Essays  from  the 
Sketch  Book;  (53)  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  two  parts;  (54) 
Bryant's  Cella,  Thanatopsis  and  Other  Poems;  (56)  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration  and  the  Oration  on  Adams  and  Jefferson;  (57) 
Dickens'  Christmas  Carol;  (58)  Dickens'  Cricket  on  the  Hearth; 
(60-61)  Addison  and  Steele's  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  in 
two  parts;  (63)  Longfellow's  Paul  Revere's  Ride  and  Other  Poems; 

(68)  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village,  The  Traveler  and  Other  Poems; 

(69)  Hawthorne's  Old  Manse  and  a  Few  Mosses;  (73)  Tennyson's 
Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems;  (74)  Gray's  Elegy  and  Other 
Poems;  (77)  Burn's  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  and  Other  Poems; 
(78)  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  in  two  parts;  (80)  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner  and  Other  Poems;  (81)  Holmes'  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,  in  three  parts;  (82)  Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales, 
in  four  parts;  (83)  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  in  two  parts;  (99) 
Tennyson's  Coming  of  Arthur  and  Other  Idylls  of  the  King;  (100) 
Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies;  (109)  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  in  two  parts;  (110)  DeQuincey's  Flight  of  a 
Tartar  Tribe;  (111)  Tennyson's  Princess,  in  two  parts;  (115) 
Browning's, Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  and  Other  Poems;  (119)  Poe's 
Raven,  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher  and  Other  Poems  and  Tales; 
(120)  Poe's  Gold  Bug  and  Other  Tales;  (123)  Lowell's  Democracy 
and  Other  Papers;  (127)  Keate's  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn  and  Other 
Poems;  (128)  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Poems;  (131) 
Emerson's  Nature  and  Compensation;  (132)  Mathew  Arnold's  Sohrab 
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and  Rustum  and  Other  Poems;  (133)  Shurtz's  Abraham  Lincoln; 
(134)  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel;  (135-136)  Chaucer's  Pro- 
logue, The  Knight's  Tale  and  the  Nun's  Priest's  Tale;  (138)  Haw- 
thorne's Custom  House  and  Main  Street;  (142)  Ruskin's  Seasame 
and  Lilies. 

WILLIAMS'  CHOICE  LITERATURE.    Book  I.    Primary,     pp.  144   22  18 

WILLIAMS'  CHOICE  LITERATURE.    Book  II.    Primary,    pp.  160   25  21 

WILLIAMS'  CHOICE  LITERATURE.    Book  II.    Intermediate,    pp.  IS 9.        28  24 

WEBSTER'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY.     Amer.  Bk.  Co   98  81 

WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE  DICTIONARY.     Sheep.     Indexed   4  00    3  20 

WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY    12  00    9  25 


BOOKS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

744.  ABBOTT  THE,  Scott.     Crowell.     Lit.  550.    An  interesting  novel.        60  32 

745.  ACROSS  RUSSIA,  Stoddard.    Scribner.    Geog.  450.    A  description 

of  the  country  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube   1  50  97 

746.  AGRICULTURE   FOR  BEGINNERS,   Burkett,   Stevens  and  Hill. 

Ginn.     Nat.  pp.  267.     Clear,   interesting,  teachable   75  62 

747.  AGRICULTURE,     NEW    ELEMENTARY,     Bessey,     Bruner  and 

Sweezey.  Univ.  Pub.  Co.  Nat.  pp.  200.  An  elementary  text- 
book of  plants,  insects,  birds,  the  weather  and  domestic  ani- 
mals   60  53 

748.  AGRICULTURE  THROUGH  THE  LABORATORY  AND  SCHOOL 

GARDEN,  Jackson  and  Daugherty.  Jud.  Nat.  pp.  403.  Prac- 
tical working  manual  by  two  teachers  in  the  Kirksville  State 
Normal   '   1  50        1  26 

749.  AMERICAN    CITIZEN,    THE,    Dole.     Heath.     History  pp.  326. 

Clear  statements  of  the  chief  facts  and  principles  which  every 

good  citizen  should  know    80  68 

750.  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH,  Bryce    Macmillan.    History  pp. 

712.    One  of  the  best  books  on  civil  government  ever  published    1  75    1  45 
AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH   SERIES,   15  volumes.  Scudder, 
editor.     Houghton.     History  pp.  about  375  each.     The  series 
comprises  histories  of  the  states  in  the  Union  which  have  strik- 
ing political,  social  or  economic  histories.     Per  volume   1  25  81 


751. 

1. 

Missouri,  Carr,  pp.  377. 

75J. 

2. 

California,  Royce. 

753. 

3. 

Connecticut,  Johnston. 

754. 

4. 

Indiana,  Dunn. 

7  o  5. 

5. 

Kansas,  Spring. 

756; 

6. 

Kentucky,  Shaler. 

757. 

7. 

Maryland,  Browne. 

7.-,  8. 

8. 

Michigan,  Cooley. 

7  ft  9. 

9. 

New  Hampshire,  Sanborn. 

760. 

10. 

New  York,  Roberts,  2  volumes. 

tei. 

11. 

Ohio,  King. 

762. 

12. 

Oregon,  Hoder. 

763. 

13. 

Texas,  Garrison. 

764. 

14. 

Vermont,  Robinson. 

765. 

15. 

Virginia,  Cooke. 

AMERICAN  MEN  OF  ENERGY   SERIES,   4   volumes.  Putnam. 

Each    1  5C  98 

7G6.        1.    Benjamin  Franklin,  Robbins. 

767.  2.    General  Henry  Knox,  Brooks. 

768.  3.    General  Israel  Putnam,  Livingston. 
7  09.        4.    John  J.  Audubon,  by  his  widow. 
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770.  AMERICAN  POEMS,  Long.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    Lit.  pp.  368.  Excep- 

tionally representative  of  the  living  thought  of  the  day  in  po- 
etical writings  of  a  recent  period   90  75 

771.  ATLAS  OF  ENGLAND,  Gardiner.     Longsman.     History  pp.   . 

Contains  66  colored  maps,  22  plans  of  battles  and  a  complete 

index.    Invaluable  for  classes  in  English  history   1  50    1  24 

772.  BACON'S  ESSAYS,  Bacon,  edited  by  Anderson.    McClurg.    Lit.  pp. 

275.    Essays  on  civil  and  moral  subjects   50  30 

773.  BASIS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  Farrand.    Harper.    History  pp. 

303.  A  careful  review  of  the  physical  features  of  North 
America.  Exceedingly  helpful  in  understanding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  colonies    2  00    1  50 

774.  BEGINNINGS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  Fiske,   Houghton.  History 

pp.  313.    The  Puritan  theocracy  in  its  relations  to  civil  and 

religious   liberty    2  00    1  28 

775.  BEING  A  BOY,  Warner.    Houghton.    Lit.  pp.  244.    Boy  life  on  a 

New  England  farm    60  49 

776.  BIRD  BOOK,  THE,  Eckstorm,  Heath.    Nat.  pp.  276.    A  delightful 

study  of  the  birds    60  50 

777.  BIRD  NEIGHBORS,  Blanchan.    Doubleday.    Nat.  pp.  2  50.  Makes 

the  identification  of  our  birds  simple  and  positive   2  00    1  32 

778.  BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  OUR  LATE  CIVIL  WAR,  Dodge.  Hough- 

ton.    History   pp.    348.     An   unbiased   account   of   our  late 

strife,  containing  many  maps  and  illustrations   1  00  85 

779.  BLUE  POETRY  BOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS,  Lang.     Longmans.  Lit. 

pp.  264.    A  careful  selection  of  our  best  poems   60  50 

780.  BOOK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  LEGENDS  AND  FOLK  LORE,  Drake, 

Little.  History  pp.  472.  This  book  gives  in  telling  form  the 
legends  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Salem,  '  Marble  Head,  Ports- 
mouth,  Nantucket,    etc   2  50    1  62 

781.  BOOKLOVER,  THE  Baldwin.    McClurg.     Lit.  pp.  290.     Guide  to 

the  best  reading    1  00  72 

782.  BORDER  WARS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  Drake.    Scribner.  History 

pp.  305.    History  of  King  William's  and  Queen  Anne's  Wars.    1  50  98 

783.  BOY'S  BOOK  OF  INVENTION,  Baker.     Doubleday.     Science  pp. 

354.  Contains  the  descriptions  of  our  latest  inventions,  such 
as  sub-marine  boats,  liquid  air,  wireless  telegraphy,  automo- 
biles and  the  X-Ray  machine   '.  .     2  00    1  30 

784.  BOY'S  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  THE,  Nicolay.  Century. 

History  pp.   307    1  50  99 

785.  BREATH  OF  THE   GODS,   THE,   McCall.     Little.     Lit.   pp.  431. 

The  most  brilliant  romance  ever  written  about  Japan   1  50  98 

786.  BRIEFS  FOR  DEBATE,  Brookings.  Longmans.  Lit.  pp.  261...  1  25  95 
7S7.    BUTTERFLY  BOOK,  THE,  Holland.     Doubleday.     Nat.  pp.  380. 

Contains  48  excellent  colored  plates    3  00    2 '30 

788.  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENGLAND,  Taber.     Page,  Lit.  pp.  275   2  50     1  61 

789.  CHILDREN  OF  THE  COLD,  Schwatka.     Educ.  Pub.  Co.  Geog. 

pp.  212.     Descriptive  of  children  of  northern  climates   1  25  82 

790.  COAL  AND  COAL  MINES,  Green.     Houghton,  Science,  pp.  246. 

An  interesting  story  of  this  industry   75  49 

791.  COLONIES,  THE,  Thwaites.    Longmans.    History  pp.  301.  From 

1492  to  1750.    Epoch  of  American  History  Series   1  25  94 

792.  CREATION  MYTHS  OF  PRIMITIVE  AMERICA,  Curtin.  History 

pp.  528.  This  work  contains  20  long  myths  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  value,  taken  down  word  for  word  from  Indians 
who  know  no  religion  or  language  save  their  own.   2  50        1  62 
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:?93.  CRITICAL  PERIOD  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Fiske.  Hough- 
ton. History  pp.  386.  From  the  siege  of  Yorktown  to  the 
completion  of  the  Constitution   2  0©    1  30 

794.  DANIEL  WEBSTER  FOR  AMERICANS,  Richardson.    Little.  His- 

tory pp.  351.    This  book  brings  together  in  one  volume  the 

best  thoughts  of  Daniel  Webster    50  44 

795.  DAYS  OF  QUEEN  ANNE,  by  Lawrence.     Orville  Brewer.  His- 

tory pp.  64.    The  noblest  portrayal  of  the  times  of  Queen 

Anne  and  Louis  XIV  in  history  and  literature   40  36 

796.  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA,  2  volumes,  Fiske.    Houghton.  His- 

tory pp.  1207.    An  encyclopedia  of  information   4  00    2  60 

797.  DIVISION  AND  RE-UNION,  Wilson.    Longmans.    History  pp.  326. 

From  1829  to  1889.    Epochs  of  American  History  Series   1  25  94 

798.  DRAGON  PAINTER,  THE,   Fenolosa.     Little.     Lit.  pp.   262.  A 

story  of  Japan,  which  paints  the  life  of  that  country  with  ab- 
solute faithfulness    1  50  96 

799.  DRILL  BOOK  IN  DICTIONARY  WORK,  Metcalf  and  DeGarmo. 

McClurg.    Reference  work  pp.  68.    Explains  dictionary  method 

of  showing  explanation  of  words    35  25 


800.    EDUCATION  AND  THE  HIGHER  LIFE,    Spaulding.  McClurg. 

Lit.  pp.  — .    A  good  book  to  inspire  pupils  as  well  as  teachers    1  00  60 


801.  ELEMENTARY   LESSONS    IN   ELECTRICITY   AND  MAGNET- 

ISM, Thompson.    Thomas.    Science  pp.  — .    A  good  reference 

book  for  a  physics  class    1  40  63 

802.  ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE,  McBride.     Johnston.     Nat.  pp. 

270.     Concise  treatment    60  50 

803.  ESSAYS  IN  APPLICATION,   Vandyke.     Scribner.     Lit.   pp.    2  82. 

Eleven  interesting  and  inspiring  essays  by  one  of  the  most 

popular  of  contemporary  American  writers    150  112 

804.  ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SENTENCE,  THE,  MacEwan. 

Ginn.  Lit.  pp.  340.  Give  essential  facts  of  grammar  and  syn- 
tax needed  for  study  of  English  in  composition,  rhetoric  and 
literature    75  63 

805.  EVERY  MAN  A  KING,  Marden.     Crowell.    Lit.  pp.  240.  Treats 

of  might  in  mind  mastery  or  the  power  of  will  over  destiny..     1  00  76 

806.  EXCURSIONS,  Thoreau.    Crowell.  Lit.  pp.  —   35  24 

807.  EXPANSION  OF  AMERICA,  Sparks.    Scott,  F.    History  pp.  463. 

The  story  of  social  and  territorial  growth   1  50  97 

808.  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS,  Bartlett.     Little.     Lit.  pp.   1172.  An 

indispensable  book  to  every  scholar  and  writer   3  00    1  95 

809.  FAMOUS  AMERICAN  AUTHORS,  Bolton.    Crowell.    History  pp. 

430.     Biographies  of  noted  authors   1  50  90 

810.  FAMOUS  AMERICAN  SONGS,  Kobbe.    Crowell.    Lit.  pp.  180.  The 

history  of  the  origin  of  some  of  our  best  beloved  songs   1  50    1  14 

811.  FEDERALIST,  THE,  Ford.    Holt.    History  pp.  — .    These  papers 

represent  the  best  thoughts  of  the  world's  greatest  statesmen 

on   our   Constitution    1  75    1  42 

812.  FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES,  Creasy.    Burt.    History  pp.  — . 

From  Marathon  to  Waterloo    1  00  38 

813.  FIRESIDE  TRAVELS,  Lowell.     Lit.  pp.  — .     Crowell   35  24 

814.  FIRST  BOOK  OF  FARMING,  Goodrich.     Doubleday.     Nat.  pp. 

259.     A  concisely  complete  treatment  of  elementary  agricul- 
ture   1  00  75 

815.  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Vorhees.    Silver.  Nat. 

pp.    212.     The   elementary   principles   of  scientific  agriculture 
stated  in  logical  order   72  61 
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List  Dlst. 
Price.  Price . 

816.  FORMATION  OF  THE  UNION,  Hart     Longmans.     History  pp. 

278.  From  1750  to  1829.  Epochs  of  American  History  series. 
Invaluable  as  a  reference  for  U.  S.  History  classes.  The  de- 
velopment of  ideas  and  Institutions  is  stressed  rather  than 
wars  and  campaigns    1  25  $4 

817.  FRIENDSHIP  OF  ART,  THE,  Carmen.    Page.    Lit.  pp.  303   1  50  96 

818.  FRIENDSHIP  OF  NATURE,  THE,  Carmen.    Page.    Lit.  pp.  298..     1  50  96 

819.  GOVERNMENT  IN  STATE  AND  NATION,  James  and  Sandford. 

Scribner.  History  pp.  400.  A  high  school  text-book  in  civics, 
placing  particular  emphasis  on  the  practical  workings  of  our 

state,  local  and  national  institutions    1  ®0  84 

GREAT  COMMANDER  SERIES,  18  volumes.  Wilson,  editor.  His- 
tory. Appleton.  A  series  of  biographies  of  the  most  illus- 
trious American  military  and  naval  commanders  from  Wash- 
ington to  Sheridan.     Each   1  59  11? 

820.  1.    Admiral  Farragut,  Mayhan. 

821.  2.    General  Taylor,  Howard. 

822.  3.    General  Jackson,  Parton. 

823.  4.     General  Greene,  Greene. 

824.  5.    General  Thomas,  Coppee. 

825.  6.    General  Johnston,  Hughes. 

826.  7.     General  Scott,  Wright. 

827.  8.    General  R.  E.  Lee,  Lee. 

828.  9.    General  Washington,  Johnson. 

829.  10.    General  Hancock,  Walker. 

830.  11.    General  Sheridan,  Davis. 

831.  12.    General  Grant,  Wilson. 

832.  13.    General  Sherman,  Force. 

833.  14.    Commodore  Paul  Jones,  Brady. 

834.  15.     General  Meade,  Pennypacker. 

835.  16.     General  McClellan,  Michie. 

836.  17.    General  Forest,  Mathes. 

837.  18.     Admiral  Porter,  Soley. 

838.  HANDBOOK    OF    POLAR    DISCOVERIES,    A,    Greeley.  Little. 

Geog.    pp.  325.    A  resume  of  polar  expeditions  from  the  ear- 
liest voyages  to  the  present  time  by  a  distinguished  explorer.    1  50  S7 

839.  HANDBOOK    OF     UNITED     STATES    POLITICAL  HISTORY, 

Townsend.     Lothrop.     History  pp.   441   1  60    1  22 

840.  HE  KNEW  LINCOLN,  Tarbell.    McClure.    History  pp.—.    A  per- 

sonal record    of    familiar    relations    with    Lincoln.  Tender, 

touching  and  sublime  in  its  simple  faith  and  loyalty   50  45 

841.  HEROES  AND  HERO  WORSHIP,  Carlyle.     Houghton.     Lit.  pp. 

375.    An  edition  of  this  classic  intended  for  beginners,  not 

for  the  experienced  Carlylean   50  40 

842.  HISTORY  OF  CANADA,   Roberts.     Page.     History.  Considered 

one  of  the  best  histories  of  Canada   2  00    1  52 

843.  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE,  THE,  Duruy.     Crowell.    History  pp. — . 

An  excellent  one  volume  text  translated  from  the  French.  ...    2  00    1  28 

844.  HISTORY     OF     THE     INTELLECTUAL     DEVELOPMENT  OF 

EUROPE,  Draper.    Harper.    History  pp. — .    Latest  researches 

in  history,  science  and  language,  2  volumes   3  00    1  85 

845.  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  3  volumes,  McCarthy.  Harper. 

History  pp. —    3  75    2  48 

846.  HOW    GEORGE    ROGERS    CLARK   WON    THE  NORTHWEST, 

Thwaites.     McClurg.    History  pp.   359.      The    story    of  the 

Northwest  Conquest  specially  adapted  to  teachers   120  85 

847.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES,  Comstock.    Doubleday.    Nat.  pp.  240.  A 

fully  illustrated  handbook  of  great  practical  value   1  00  75 
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List  Dist. 
Price.  Price. 

848.  HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  WILD  BIRDS  OF  MISSOURI,  Lange.  Educ. 

P.  Co.    Nat.  pp.  95.    Classifications  and  descriptions  arranged 

in  a  manner  that  requires  no  previous  knowledge  about  birds.        50  40 

849.  HOW  TO  MAKE   SCHOOL  GARDENS,  Hemenway.  Doubleday. 

Nat  pp.  107.     A  book  about  the  beautifying  of  the  school 

grounds    1  00  75 

850.  IN  THE  TRADE  AND  TROPICS,  Brassey.    Holt.    Lit.  pp. — .  A 

story  of  travel  in  the  "Roaring  Forties"   2  50    1  56 

851.  INSECT  LIFE,  Comstock.     Macmillan.     Nat.  pp. — .     One  of  the 

best  books  of  its  kind  every  published.    A  popular  guide  to 

the  study  and  identification  of  insects   1  75    1  32 

852.  IVANHOE,   Scott.     Appleton.     Lit.  pp.  551.     An  edition  designed 

especially  for  high  school  use,  with  numerous  notes   60  50 

853.  JANET:  HER  WINTER  IN  QUEBEC,  Ray.     Little.    Lit.  pp.  370. 

A  brilliant  picture  of  boy  and  girl  life  and  pleasure  in  the 

merry  winter  season  of  Quebec   1  50  96 

854.  LASALLE  AND  THE  DISCOVERY    OF    THE    GREAT  WEST, 

Parkman.  Little.  History  pp.  508.  The  exploits  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  first  European  explorers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley   1  50  96 

855.  LETTERS  TO  HIS   SON,   Chesterfield.     McClurg.     Lit.  pp.  302. 

Impress  morals  without  forcing  them  upon  the  pupils   1  00  60 

856.  LIGHTS   OF  TWO   CENTURIES,   Hale.     Little.     History  pp.—. 

Biographical  sketches    1  50  98 

857.  LITERARY  STUDIES,   .    Heath.    Lit.  pp.—   60  50 

858.  LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  THE  HOMES  OF  AMERICAN  STATES- 

MEN, Hubbard.    Putnam.    Lit.  pp.  435.    Washington,  Frank- 
lin,  Hamilton,   Adams  and  others   1  75    1  14 

859.  LITTLE  JOURNEYS  TO  THE  HOMES  OF  FAMOUS  WOMEN, 

Hubbard.  Putnam.  Lit.  pp.  428.  Browning,  Guyou,  Marti- 
neau,  Bronte,  Rosetti,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Mary  Lamb,  and  five 
others   1  75    1  14 

860.  MAINE  WOODS,  THE,  Thoreau.     Crowell.     Lit.  pp. —   35  24 

861.  MAKING  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  THE,  Crawshaw.  Heath. 

Lit.  pp.  463.  This  book  presents  a  clear,  sensible,  well-pro- 
portioned treatment  of  the  principal  literary  works,  authors 
and  movements  of  English  literature   1  25    1  05 

862.  MAKING  OF  THE   GREAT  WEST,   Drake.     Scribner.  History 

pp.  337.     The  history  of  the  .country  west  of  the  Mississippi 

river    1  50  97 

863.  MAN  WITHOUT  A  COUNTRY,  THE,  Hale.     Little.     Lit.  pp.  59. 

A  strong  story  to  cultivate  patriotism   25  22 

864.  MASTER  SKYLARK,  Bennett.     Century.     Lit.  pp.  380.    Story  of 

Shakespeare's  time    15©  99 

865.  MASTERPIECES  OF  MODERN  ORATORY,  Shurter.     Ginn.  Lit. 

pp.  369.     Fifteen  orations  intended  as  models  for  students..     1  00  85 

866.  MEMORY  STREET,  Dunn.     Page.    Lit.  pp.  312.    An  exceedingly 

beautiful  story  delineating  New  England  character  at  its  best.    1  25  81 

867.  MYTHS  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME,  Guerber.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.  Lit. 

pp.  401.     Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  presented  in  such 

a    manner  as  to  indicate  its  influence  on  art  and  literature..     1  50    1  24 

868.  NATURE  STUDY  AND  LIFE,  Hodge.     Ginn.     Nat.  pp.  514.  A 

scholarly  presentation  of  the  interesting  parts  of  biology   1  50    1  25 

869.  OLD  VIRGINIA  AND  HER  NEIGHBORS,    2    volumes.  Fiske. 

Houghton.  History  pp. — .  A  history  of  Virginia  and  neigh- 
boring colonies  from  the  time  of  the  Elizabethan  sea  kings 
to  the  first  appearance  of  George  Washington  in  history   4  00    2  6© 
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870.  OPPORTUNITY     AND    OTHER    ESSAYS    AND  ADDRESSES, 

Spaulding.     McClurg.     Lit.  pp.   228.     A  collection  of  papers 

dealing-  chiefly  with  the  various  aspects  of  education   1  00  60 

871.  OREGON  TRAIL,    THE,    Parkman.      Burt.      History    pp.  116. 

Sketches  of  prairie  and  Rocky  Mountain  life   1  00  38 

872.  OUTLINE  IN  THE  SHAKESPERIAN  DRAMA,  Gettemy.  Flana- 

gan.    Lit.   pp. — .     Information   in   compact  form  which  stu- 
dents of  Shakespeare  should  have   75  60 

873.  PILOT,  THE,  Cooper.    Crowell.    Lit.  pp.  312.    Story  of  the  sea..        60  32 

874.  POETRY  OF  LIFE,  Carmen.     Page.    Lit.  pp.  258.    A  wholesome 

and  optimistic  essay    1  50  96 

875.  POPULAR  HANDBOOK  OF  THE   BIRDS    OF    THE  UNITED 

STATES  AND  CANADA,  Nuttall.    Little.    Nat.  pp.  972.  Il- 
lustrated, 272  cuts,  100  of  these  being  in  colors   3  00    1  95 

876.  PROVERBS   AND   QUOTATIONS   FOR   SCHOOL   AND  HOME, 

Keitges.     Flanagan.     Lit.   pp.   105.     A  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous quotations  and  memory  gems   35  28 

877.  QUENTIN  DURWARD,    Scott.     Houghton.     Lit.   pp.   461.  With 

a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  and  explanatory  notes...        60  48 

S78.    RAMONA,  Jackson.    Little.    Lit.  pp.  490.    One  of  the  few  novels 

whose  great  popularity  seems  destined  to  endure   1  50  96 

879.    REBECCA  OF  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM,  Wiggin.    Houghton.  Lit. 

pp.  327.    A  delightful  novel  by  a  famous  authoress   1  25  80 

8 SO.  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THIRTEEN  PRESIDENTS,  Wise.  Double- 
day.  History  pp.  276.  Anecdotes  Of  our  last  thirteen  presi- 
dents   2  50    1  89 

SSI.     RISE   OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES,  Froth- 

ingham.    Little.    History  pp. — .    A  very  comprehensive  work.    3  50    2  30 

882.  RISE  OF  THE  NEW  WEST,  Turner.    Harper.    History  pp.  366...    2  00    1  50 

883.  RIVERSIDE  ART  SERIES,  12  volumes.    Hurll.    Houghton.  Each 

number  contains  about  100  pp.,  with  16  full-page  reproduc- 
tions of  characteristic  pictures,  explanatory  texts  and  valu- 
able introductory  matter,  cloth,  each   50  42 

(1)    Raphael,    (2)    Rembrandt,    (3)    Michael   Angelo,  (4) 
Millet,  (5)  Reynolds,  (6)  Murillo,  (7)  Greek  sculpture, 
(S)  Titian,  (9)  Landseer,  (10)  Correggio,  (11)  Tuscan 
sculpture,    (12)  Van  Dyck. 
RIVERSIDE   BIOGRAPHICAL   SERIES.    14   volumes.  Houghton. 
History  pp.  115-150.    A  series  of  short  biographies  of  eminent 
men.    Each  .    50  42 


884. 

1. 

Andrew  Jackson,  Brown. 

885. 

2. 

James  B.  Eads,  How. 

886. 

3. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Paul  Elmer  Moore. 

887. 

4. 

Peter  Cooper,  Rossiter  W.  Raymond. 

888. 

5. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Henry  C.  Merwin. 

889. 

6. 

William  Penn,  George  Hodges. 

S90. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Walter  Allen. 

891. 

8. 

Lewis  and  Clarke,  Wm.  R.  Lighton. 

892. 

9. 

John  Marshall,  James  B.  Thayer. 

893. 

10. 

Alex.  Hamilton,  Chas.  A.  Conant. 

894. 

11. 

Washington  Irving,  Boynton. 

895. 

12. 

Paul  Jones,  Hutchins  Hapgood. 

896. 

13. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Brown. 

897. 

14. 

Samuel  B.  Champlain,  Sedgwick.  J. 

RIVERSIDE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,   Houghton.     32   volumes.  This 
series  comprises  books  of  permanent  value,  with  good  explrn 
atory  and  biographical  notes,  bound  in  half  leather. 

898.         1.    Aldrich,  Story  of  a  bad  boy   70  57 

S99.         2.    Andersen   stories    60        4  9 
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900. 
901. 
902. 
903. 
904. 
905. 
906. 
907. 
908. 
909. 
910. 
911. 
912. 
918. 
914. 
915. 
916. 
917. 
918. 

919. 
920. 
921. 
922. 
923. 
924. 
925. 
926. 
927. 
928. 
929. 
930. 

931. 

932. 


934. 

935. 


List 
Price. 

3.  Arabian  Nights,  Stories  from    60 

4.  Bunyan,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress    60 

5.  Cooper,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans    70 

6.  Dana,  Two  Years  before  the  Mast    70 

7.  Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe   60 

8.  Dickens,  Christmas  Carol  and  Cricket  On  the  Hearth   60 

9.  Eliot,   Silas   Marner   60 

10.  Emerson,  Poems  and  Essays   60 

11.  Fiske,  The  War  of  Independence   60 

12.  Goldsmith,  Vicar  of  Wakefield   60 

13.  Hawthorne,  Grandfather's  Chair   70 

14.  Hawthorne,  House  of  Seven  Gables   70 

15.  Hawthorne,  Wonder  book  and  Tanglewood  tales   70 

16.  Holmes,  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table   60 

17.  Holmes,  Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill  Battle   60 

18.  Hughes,  Tom  Brown's  School  Days   60 

19.  Irving's  Essays  from  the  Sketch  Book   60 

20.  Lamb,  Tales  from  Shakespeare   60 

21.  Longfellow,  Evangeline,  Hiawatha   and    the    Courtship  of 

Miles  Standish    60 

22.  Longfellow,  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn   60 

23.  Lowell,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal   60 

24.  Milton,  Minor  Poems  and  Books  I  and  II,  Paradise  Lost.  .  60 

25.  Scott,  Ivanhoe    70 

26.  Scott,  Lady  of  the  Lake   60 

27.  Scudder,  George  Washington    60 

28.  Swift,   Gulliver's  Travels   60 

29.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden  and  other  Poems   60 

30.  Warner,  Being  a  Boy   60 

31.  Whittier,  Child  Life   60 

32.  Whittier,  Snow  Bound  and  other  Poems   60 

SECRET  OP  ACHIEVEMENT,  THE,  Marden.     Crowell.     Lit.  pp. 

362.    Teaches  high  aims,  ideals  and  ambitions   1  50 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BEST  ENGLISH  ESSAYS,  Cody.  Mc- 

Clurg.  Lit.  pp.  400.  Historical  and  critical  introductions.  .  1  0i 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  GREAT  ENGLISH  POETS,  Cody.  Mc- 

Clurg.    Lit.  pp.  576.    An  Anthology  of  English  poetry   1  00 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  BEST  ORATIONS,  Cody. 

McClurg.  Lit.  pp.  400.  Historical  and  critical  introductions.  1  00 
SELECT  POEMS,  Browning.    Little.    Lit.  pp.  410.     Contains  the 

substance  of  Browning's  best  works   90 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS,  40  volumes,  Rolfe,  editor.    Amer.  Bk. 

Co.    Explanatory  notes,  historical  introductions,  each   56 

1.  Merchant  of  Venice;  2.  Tempest;  3.  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream ;  4.  As  You  Like  It ;  5.  Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing; 6.  Twelfth  Night;  7.  Comedy  of  Errors;  8.  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor;  9.  Love's  Labor  Lost;  10.  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona;  11.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew; 
12.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well;  13.  Measure  for  Meas- 
ure; 14.  Winter's  Tale;  15.  King  John;  16.  Richard  II; 
17.  Richard  III;  18.  Henry  IV,  Part  I;  19.  Henry  IV, 
Part  II;  20.  Henry  V;  21.  Henry  VI,  Part  I;  22.  Henry 
VI,  Part  II;  23.  Henry  VI,  Part  III;  24.  Henry  VIII; 
25.  Romeo  and  Juliet;  26.  Macbeth;  27.  Othello;  28. 
Hamlet;  29.  King  Lear;  30.  Cymbeline ;  31.  Julius 
Caesar;  32.  Coriolanus ;  33.  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  34. 
Timon  of  Athens;  35.  Troilus  and  Cressida;  36.  Peri- 
cles; 37.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen;  38.  Titus  Androni- 
cus ;  39.  Venus  and  Adonis,  etc.;  40.  Sonnets. 
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49 
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57 
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57 
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57 
49 
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49 
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49 

96 

72 

70 

72 

77 

46 
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PrlC6.  Price. 

936.  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS,  Edited  by  Hudson.    Ginn.     From  128 

to  253  pages.    They  contain  an  introduction  and  explanatory 

notes  and  are  expurgated.     Each   4  5  38 

1.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  2.  The  Merchant  of  Venice; 
3.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing;  4.  As  You  Like  It;  5.  The 
Tempest;  6.  King  John;  7.  Richard  II;  8.  Richard  III; 
9.  Henry  IV,  Part  I;  10.  Henry  IV,  Part  II;  11.  Henry 
V;  12.  Henry  VIII;  13.  Romeo  and  Juliet;  14.  Julius 
Caesar;  15.  Hamlet;  16.  King  Lear;  17.  Macbeth;  18. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra;  19.  Othello;  20.  Cymbeline;  21. 
Coriolanus;  22.  Twelfth  Night;  23.  The  Winter's  Tale. 

937.  SIDELIGHTS   ON   AMERICAN   HISTORY,    Elston.  Macmillan. 


History  pp.  398.    National  period  before  the  Civil  War   50  43 

938.  SIDNEY;  HER  SUMMER  ON  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE,  Ray.  Little. 

Lit,  pp.  332.    A  charming  story  for  a  girl,  with  the  scene  laid 

in   the   pretty   Canadian   country   1  50  96 

939.  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLY  PAPERS,  Addison.     Appleton.  Lit. 

pp.  217.     A  carefully  edited  edition  with  notes   30  25 

940.  SONGS  OF  WAR  AND  PEaCE,  Foss.    Lothrop.    Lit.  pp.  146   1  25  80 

941.  SOURCE  BOOK  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY,   Hart.  Macmillan. 

History  pp.  408.    Extracts  chosen  chiefly  from  letters,  diaries, 
reminiscences,  travels,  speeches  and  narratives   60  50 

942.  SOURCE  BOOK  OF  GREEK  HISTORY,  Fling.    Heath.  History 

pp.  380.    Furnishes  sources  which  vividly  reflect  the  life  and 

thought  of  ancient  Greece   1  00  85 

943.  SOURCE  BOOK  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY,   Monroe.     Heath.  His- 

tory pp.  267.  Contains  vivid  and  picturesque  historical  ma- 
terial which  is  valuable  not  only  as  history,  but  is  classic  lit- 
erature   1  00  85 

944.  SOUTH  AMERICA,  Butterworth.    Doub  &  Co.    History  pp.  308. 

A  popular  history  of  South  America  and  Panama   1  00  78 

945.  SOUTHERN     LITERATURE,    Manly.     Johnson.     Lit.    pp.  540. 

Sketches  of  the  writers  of  the  South,  with  brief  selections 

from  their  best  works   1  00  90 

946.  SPIRIT  OF  DEMOCRACY,   Dole.     Crowell.      Lit.    pp.    435.  A 

broad-minded   discussion   of   problems   arising   in  a  popular 

form  of  government    1  25  95 

947.  SPIRIT  OF  THE  ORIENT,  Knox.     Crowell.     Lit.  pp.  330.  An 

intimate  study  of  Japan,  China  and  India   1  50    1  14 

948.  STANDARD   ENGLISH   POEMS,   Pancost.     Holt     Lit.   pp.  742. 

One  of  the  very  best  selections  of  poems  from  Spenser  to 

Tennyson    1  50    1  25 

949.  STARS  AND   TELESCOPES,    Todd.     Little.     Scientific  pp.  419. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  hand  book  of  popular  astron- 
omy ever  published    2  00    1  30 

950.  STARTING  IN  LIFE,  Fowler.     Little.     Lit.  pp.  411.     This  book 

should  be  read  by  every  boy  who  is  deciding  upon  his  future 

calling    1  50    1  15 

951.  STATE,  THE,  Wilson.    Heath.    History  pp.  656.    A  clear,  exhaus- 

tive treatise  on  government  and  politics   2  00    1  40 

952.  STORY  OF  ART,  Whitcomb.    Dodd.    Lit.  An  instructive  story  of 

art  for  young  or  old.     Fully  illustrated   2  00    1  29 

953.  STORY  OF  THE  BIRDS,  Baskett    Appleton.    Scientific,  pp.  253. 

Guides  the  student  in  observation,  suggests  what  to  look  for 

and  what  to  do  when  facts  are  found   65  54 

954.  STORY  OF  THE  FISHES,  Baskett.    Appleton.    Scientific,  pp.  297. 

This  book,  by  a  Missouri  naturalist,  is  very  fine   75  62 
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955.  STORY  OF  THE   LETTERS  AND  FIGURES,   Skinner.  Orville 

Brewer.    Lit.  pp.  254.    A  culture  book  of  absorbing  interest 

and  of  great  value  for  young  readers   1  12    1  00 

956.  STORY  OF  ROLAND,  Baldwin.    Scribner.    Lit.  pp.  415.  Legend- 

ary stories  of  ancient  heroes   1  50  96 

957.  STORY  OF  THE  NATION  SERIES,  THE,  61  volumes.    Per  vol..     1  50  98 
The  subjects  of  the  different  volumes  are  planned  to  cover  as  far 

as  possible  consecutive  epochs,  so  that  the  set,  when  completed, 
will  present  in  a  comprehensive  narrative  the  chief  events  in 
the  history  of  man. 

1.  Greece;  2.  Rome;  3.  Jews;  4.  Chaldea;  5.  Germany;  6. 
Norway;  7.  Spain;  8.  Hungary;  9.  Carthage;  10.  Sara- 
cens; Hi  Moors  in  Spain;  12.  Normans;  13.  Persia;  14. 
Ancient  Egypt;  15.  Alexander's  Empire;  16.  Assyria; 
17.  Ireland;  18.  Goths;  19.  Turkey;  20.  Media  and 
Babylon;  21.  Mediaeval  Europe;  22.  Holland;  23. 
Mexico;  24.  Phoenicia;  25.  Hanse  Towns;  26.  Early 
Britain;  27.  Barbary  Corsairs;  28.  Russia;  29.  Jews 
under  Rome;  30.  Scotland;  31.  Switzerland;  32.  Portu- 
gal; 33.  Bizantine  Empire;  34.  Sicily;  35.  Tuscan  Re- 
publics; 36.  Poland;  37.  Parthia ;  38.  Japan;  39.  Chris- 
tian Recovery  of  Spain;  40.  Australasia;  41.  South  Af- 
rica; 42.  Venice;  43.  Crusades;  44.  Vedic  India;  45. 
Bohemia;  46.  Canada;  47.  The  Balkan  States;  48. 
British  Rule  in  India;  49.  Modern  France;  50.  51. 
Building  of  the  British  Empire;  52.  The  Franks;  53. 
West  Indies;  54.  55.  People  of  England  in  the  19th 
century;  56.  Austria;  57.  China;  58.  Modern  Spain; 
59.  Modern  Italy;  60.  61.  The  Thirteen  Colonies. 

958.  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  A.  Dickens.     Houghton.     Lit.  pp.  389. 

A  story  of  the  French  Revolution  with  notes...*.   50  40 

959.  TALES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  Rolfe.    Amer  Bk.  Co.  Hist- 

ory pp.  168.    Selections  from  the  works  of  Standard  Authors.        50  42 

960.  TALES  FROM  SCOTTISH  HISTORY,    Rolfe.      Amer.    Bk.  Co. 

History  pp.  210.    Selections  from  the  works  of  standard  au- 
thors   50  42 

961.  TALES  OF  A  WAYSIDE  INN,  Longfellow.    Crowell.   Lit.  pp.—  .  .        35  24 

962.  TALES  OF  CHIVALRY,  Rolfe.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.    History  pp.  153. 

Selections  from  Scott's  novels   50  42 

963.  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT, 

THE,  Mo  ran.    Longmans.    History  pp.  399   1  20  91 

964.  TRUE  CITIZEN,  THE,  Marwick  and  Smith.    Amer.  Bk.  Co.  His- 

tory pp.  259.    A  good  book  for  American  boys   60  50 

965.  TUEN,  SLAVE  AND  EMPRESS,  Nelson.     Lippincott   .     1  25  81 

966.  WOODCARVER  OF  'LYMPUS,   THE,   Waller.     Little.     Lit.  pp. 

311.    A  book  which  does  one  good  to  read  and  which  is  not 

readily  forgotten    1  50  97 


BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

967.  AMONG  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS,  Kern.    Ginn.    Ped.  pp.  366.  Shows 

how  to  make  the  most  of  the  country  school   1  25    1  05 

968.  BOOKS,    CULTURE    AND    CHARACTER,    Lamed.  Houghton. 

Lit.  pp.   187.     A  discussion  of  books,  covering  the  selection 

of  books,  means  of  testing  their  quality,  etc.,  etc.,  etc   1  00  76 

969.  CHALK  MODELING,  Heffron.    Bradley.    Prof.  pp.  138.    A  new 

method  of  map  drawing    1  00  80 
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970.  COUNSEL  UPON  THE  READING  OF  BOOKS,  Vandyke.  Hough- 

ton.    Lit.   pp.   — .     A   group   of   talks   by   Morse,  Hadley, 

Brander  Matthews  and  others    1  50  97 

971.  DRAMATIC    FACTORS    IN    EDUCATION,  O'Shea.  Macmillan. 

Educational  pp.  312.  Discussion  of  motor  expression  as  es- 
sential to  all  learning,  and  how  the  requirements  of  dynamic 
education  can  be  provided  for  in  all  departments  of  school 
work    1  25    1  04 

972.  EDUCATIVE  PROCESS,  THE,  Bagley.    Macmillan.  Educational 

pp.    349    1  25    1  07 

973.  EFFICIENT  LIFE,  THE,  Gulick.    Doubleday.     Lit.  pp.  200.  A 

work  on  common  sense,  hygiene  and  physical  culture   1  20    1  08 

974.  ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION,     Keith.      Scott,    F.  Educational 

pp.   339    1  25    1  07 

975.  ELEMENTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  Thorndike.    A.  G.  Seiler,  N.  Y. 

Psychology    pp.    351    1  50    1  28 

976.  FINGERPOSTS   TO   CHILDREN'S   READING,    Field.  McClurg. 

Reference  pp.  276.    Lists  of  books  classified  according  to  sub- 
ject, age  and  grade.     Essays  on  various  aspects  of  children's 
reading    1  00  90 

977.  FREEDOM  OF  LIFE,  Call.     Lit.  pp.  211.     A  book  which  bids 

fair  to  contribute  much  to  the  rest  and  strength  of  nervously 

exhausted  men  and  women    1  25  94 

978.  GAMES,   SEAT  WORK  AND  SENSE   TRAINING  EXERCISES, 

Holton.  Flanagan.  Educational  pp.  124.  Practical,  definite 
help  for  every  day  in  the  year,  arranged  to  meet  the  demand 
of  all  schools    40  32 

979.  GLIMPSES   OF  CHILD  NATURE,   Wray.     Public  School  Pub. 

Co.  Educ.  pp.  — .  Gives  illustrations  of  children  with  differ- 
ent mental,  nervous  and  physical  traits,  with  many  sugges- 
tions for  the  teacher    50  40 

980.  HANDBOOK  OF   NATURE   STUDY,    Lange.     Macmillan.  Nat. 

pp.  329.    Points  out  material  for  nature  study  in  the  schools.    1  00  83 

981.  HOW  TO   TEACH   READING,   Arnold.     Silver.     Ped.   pp.  288. 

Treats  of  the  pedagogical  and  educational  sides  of  the  sub- 
ject; i.  e.,  how  and  what  to  have  the  children  read   1  0u  86 

982.  HOW  TO  TEACH  READING,  Clark.    Scott,  F.,  &  Co.    Prof.  pp. 

292.    Lays  stress  on  expression    1  00  S4 

983.  HOW  TO  TELL  STORIES  TO  CHILDREN,  Bryant.  Houghton. 

Ped.  pp.  260.    Contains  a  selected  list  of  stories,  and  tells  how 

to  interest  the  children  in  them   1  00  S3 

984.  LAURA  BRIDGMAN,  Howe.    Little.    History  pp.  394.    An  inter- 

esting book  and  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  literature 

of  pedagogy   1  50  97 

985.  LITERATURE  AND  LIFE  IN  SCHOOL,  Colby.    Houghton.  Lit. 

pp.  22  9.    A  persuasive  appeal  for  the  study  of  literature  as 

literature  in  all  the  years  of  a  child's  school  life   125  105 

986.  LITERATURE  IN  SCHOOLS,  Scudder.     Houghton.     Ped.  pp.—. 

Bound  in  paper    15  12 

987.  LITTLE  PEOPLE  OF  ASIA,  Miller.    Dutton.    Geog.  pp.  405.  A 

book  about  the  dress,  homes,  school  and  games  of  the  children 

of  Asia  for  the  teacher  to  read  to  the  children   2  50    1  63 

988.  MANUAL  OF  READING,  Laing.    Heath.    Prof.  pp.  167.    A  col- 

lection of  the  thoughts  of  the  latest  educators  on  this  subject       75  56 

989.  MEANS  AND  ENDS  OF  EDUCATION,  Spalding.     McClurg.  A 

collection  of  essays,  such  as  "The  Scope  of  public  school  edu- 
cation," "The  religious  element  in  education,"  etc   1  00  60 
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990.  METHOD  IN  EDUCATION,   Roark.     Amer.   Bk.  Co.     Ped.  pp. 

348.     Bound  in   cloth    1  00  85 

991.  METHOD  OP  THE  RECITATION,  McMurray.    Macmillan.  Prof. 

pp.  339.    Follows  Herbart's  plan    90  75 

992.  MIND  AND  ITS  EDUCATION,  THE,  Betts.    Appleton.    Prof.  pp. 

265.     A  very  clear  and  simple  statement  of  the  principles 

of  psychology  illustrated  by  explanatory  incident   125  95 

993.  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  REGISTER,  THE,  Emberson.  Hugh  Stephens 

Prtg.  Co.  Condensed  record  of  daily  attendance,  class  reci- 
tation, quarterly  grades,  annual  promotions,  etc.  Name  of 
pupil  written  but  once    90  75 

994.  NATURE  MYTHS,  Cook.     Flanagan.     Nat.  pp.  102.     Stories  to 

be  read  to  children    35  28 

995.  PLAN  BOOKS,   3  volumes,  Primary.     Flanagan   3  50    2  80 

996.  PLAN  BOOKS,  3  volumes,  Intermediate.     Flanagan   3  50    2  80 

997.  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  MODERN  EDUCATION,  THE,  Marsh.  Pub- 

lic School  Pub.  Co.    Educational  pp.  .     A  common  sense 

discussion  of  physiological    and    moral    questions  connected 

with  school  education    60  48- 

998.  POWER  THROUGH  REPOSE,   Call.     Little.     Lit.   pp.   201.  A 

book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  and  stu- 
dent in  America    1  00  64- 

999.  PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING,  Thorndike.     A.  G.  Seiler,  N.  Y. 

Educational  pp.  293    1  25    1  12 

1000.  PSYCHOLOGY,   Angell.     Holt.     Psychology  pp.   402   1  50    1  28. 

1001.  RECITATION,  THE,  Hamilton.    Lippincott.    Prof.  pp.  369.  The 

purpose  of  the  work  is  to  analyze  critically  the  art  of  teach- 
ing and  the  fundamental  questions  of  management  that  touch 
the  recitation  and  to  present  a  practical  working  knowl- 
edge of  them  in  terms  that  come  within  the  easy  compre- 
hension of  young  teachers   1  25    1  06' 

1002.  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION,  Prince.     Bardeen.     Prof.  pp.  423.     1  25  95 

1003.  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  LIFE,  Gilbert.  Silver.    Prof.  pp.  267.    A  valu- 

able treatise  on  practical  pedagogy  relating  to  school  man- 
agement  and   organization    1  25  107 

1004.  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT,  Dutton.    Scribner.    Prof.  pp.  300.  The 

problems   of   school    management   and   practical  suggestions 

for   their   solution    1  00  83 

1005.  SCHOOL    REGISTER ,  Whiteford.    Silver.    Provides    space  for 

daily  attendance,  studies  pursued  and  grades  made   50  44 

1006.  SCHOOL  YEAR  SERIES,  Edited  by  Noss.    Flanagan.    Courses  of 

study  for  the  various  years  with  detailed  collections  of  lesson 
material  by  months  and  correlated:  1.  First  school  year; 
2.  Second  school  year ;  3.  Third  school  year ;  4.  Fourth  school 
year;  5.  Fifth  school  year.    Per  volume   60  48 

1007.  SHORT    HISTORY    OF    AMERICAN    LITERATURE,  Bronson. 

Heath.  Lit.  pp.  474.  The  subject  is  presented  in  such  a 
charming  and  interesting  manner  that  the  reader  is  led  to 
turn  to  the  writers  at  first  hand   80  69 

1008.  SONGS  IN  SEASON,  Gaynor.    Flanagan.    Lit.  pp.   .  Songs 

of  the  birds,  flowers  and  nature  for  all  seasons   75  60 

1009.  STUDIES  AND  OBSERVATION  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM,  Kratz. 

Educ.  Pub.  Co   1  00  80 

1010.  TALKS  ON  TEACHING  LITERATURE,  Bates.    Houghton.  Lit. 

pp.  243.    Full  of  excellent  suggestions  to  teachers   135  104 

1011.  TOPICAL  DISCUSSION  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  Doub.  Doub 

&  Co   1  10  99 


